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you, is the wish and prayer 

My dear Mb. Wobbswobib, 
Your cordial friend and admirer, 

W. WHEWELL. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


TrronrfH the following work has heeu received in 
some qiiartors far more favourably than I had ventured 
to anticipate, other persons have urged against it oh- 
jeetions whicli show that they have much misappre¬ 
hended its object and jdan. I will therefore make a 
few remarks which 1 hope may bring the scheme and 
purpose of the work clearly into view. 

Morality has its root in the Common Nature of 

mf 

man; and no Solicme of Morality can be true, except 
a scheme which ^agrees with the Common Sense of 
mankind, so far as that Common Sense is wOnsistcui 
with itself: including in the terai Common Sanse^ both 
men’s convictions as to w'hat is right, and their senti-^ 
ments as to what is morally good. 

Now tho Common Stmse of mankind has in every 
age led them to two seemingly opposite Schemes of 
Morality:—that which makes Virtm, and that which 
makes Pleasure^ the rule and guide of human action;— 
tho system of the Stoic and of the Epicurean^ with their 
successors down to our own times. On the one side, 
men urge the claims of Rectitude or Rightness^ of 
Z>u/y, of Cmsmmce^ of the Moral Facidty; on the 
other side they declare Utility^ Eapedieney, Interest^ 
Enjoyment^ and the like^ to be the proper guides of men’s 
actions. 
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Morcorcr tho Common Sense of mankind suggests, 
againbt each of those fipposite systems, a sweeping ar¬ 
gument, ^riKcli ill controMTsy, repeated more and more 
'xeliemenj^on each side; each side having a triumjdiant 
persuasion tibat its own argument is irresibtible; and tho 
Common Sense of mankind alternately assents to each 
argument as com' \ring. 

Against the latter system, that I^lea'»ure is the pioper 
guide of human ation, it is urged that such a system 
do<*s not express 1)ie nature and ieclings of man;—^that 
we admire and fl]>prove virtue wdien })ropuh(d as our 
guido, and condcim and reject pleasure as something 
dt'grading and brutish, when put in opposition to 
virtue:—^that with regard to great transgressions of 
what is right, odious viot^s, atro(‘ious crimes, we do not 
convey what me i mean, if wc only say that such actions 
are opposed to uhlity;—^tliat there is a feeling of remorse 
for crime, allo^ thcr different from the feeling of regret 
for mifacalcul.iu il consequences. This argument, pre¬ 
sented ill vaiuius iorms, is so constantly and cordially 
llBSontod to, thnl the rule of mere pleasure or utility has 

S fver been gent i ally accupted as a measure of teal 
oralit^* 

And against opposite scheme, that virtue is our 
•^proper guide, it been urged that the mere name 
or notion of Virtue cannot be a sure guide, since Virtue 
matter of opinion :-^that Conscience cannot be a 
Mnl means of detenuiuing what is right* because Oon- 
Ifoienoa detmmuieB different things to be light, in dif- 
Ihrent eonnities^ ages, persons ;-^ihat actions which the 
Consoieiice of man in one century or nation detenmnea 
to be odfoim idoes or atrocious cliiaea* Conscience at 
another time and place has regarded as innocent or even 
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laudable:—^that to refer us to an internal Moral Faculty, 
is to refer us to mere caprice or prejudice. And this 
argument has been of efficacy enough to prevent the 
morality of conscience from being generally adopted as a 
System, 

Those two arguments are so convincing in their 
effect upon men’s minds, that I do not conceive that 
any system can stand, against which either of them can 
be justly urged. In order to frame a scheme of morality 
which shall fall in with tlie Common Sense of mankind, 
wo must, 1 conceive, conform it to both the considerations 
tlms urged. On the one hand, the distinction of right 
and wrong, of moral good and evil, of virtue and vice, 
must be a peculiar distinctiony different from the mere 
distinction of pleasure and pain, gain and loss;—on the 
other hand, this distinction must be one not immediately 
apprehended by any peculiar sense or faculty, which be¬ 
longs to each individual, and which may vary in its results 
in each; but must be a distinction disccnied by some use 
of the faculty of Reason which is common to all man* 
kind, so that men may have the means of coming to an 
agreement on such subjects. Tlie sentiment of appro¬ 
bation with which we regard what is right and good 
may be different from any result of reasoning; but ibe 
must be reasons why actions are right and good. 

Wlieu I attempt to proceed further in the direction 
thus pointed out by the Common Sense of mankind; 
1 am led to ask whether there are any actions or qual¬ 
ities of actious which are universally regarded by 
mankind with approbation, as right and good; and 
again, whether there are any moral rules ^ moral trutlis 
which are accepted by the Common Sense of mankind as 
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universally valid and true, and from winch we can reason 
concerning right and wrong. 

To this we may reply, tliat there are such universally 
approved qualities of actions, namely, those which are 
commonly called mrluea ; for instance, Veracity, Justice, 
Benevolence;—that there arc also such rule.-? universally 
accepted as valid; for instance, ^ipcak the truth: 
Give to m^'h kU own: Be kind to friemis -I may add 
that these latter precepts may be expressed as proposi¬ 
tions; for VO can say, ft Is rhfht to truthful, honesty 
hhid; and thus tliere are moral truths which are gene¬ 
rally assented to. 

I remark also that, at this point, the sentiment of 
approval, and the conviction of truth, which are, both, 
contained (as I have said) in the Common ISensc of 
mankind on moral subjects, point to one common 
result. We admire and approve Veracity, Justice, 
Benevolence; W'o also assent to the truths that it is 
right to be truthful, just, kind. Here, therefore, we 
appear to have certain principles of Reason, which may 
be also acet ptod as the dictates of a Moral Faculty; and 
thus, we litive a basis for a Moral System on grounds 
undisturbed by oiibcr of the opposing arguntents which 
b^ve been mentioned. Hero arc moral principles on 
which the agr(.*ement among men is universal, arid from 
which we can reason to other moral truths. 

To this it may be objected, JinU that there is not 
guch an agreement: and neM-, that the principles cannot 
be made the ground of reasoning; These two objections 
I have to expliuu, and then, to remove. 

It may be said, in urging the.fonner objection, that 
the exe^lenoe of such virtues as Veracity, Justice, and 
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Betievolenoe is by no moans universally asmie^ 
to:--^men treat other men, ^hen they regard them as' 
their enemies, with the extreme of unkindness and 
< violence, rob them, and deceive them by falsehood and 
fraud; and admire and applaud ^themselves and each 
other for such acts« Thus the general authority of the 
precepts which require men to be truthful, just^ and kind, 
is practically rejected; and with regard to enemies, is 
not cv(jn speculatively admitted. And even • without 
going to cases in 'which men are thus under the in¬ 
fluence of hostile feelings, there are exhibited in the laws 
wild manners of diflerent nations, the widest diflerences 
of opinion as to what conduct IVuth, Justice, and 
Humanity require :* and the same might ho said of the 
other virtues. So that there is not among men that 
agreement respecting fundamental moral principles which 
we have asserted. 

To this I reply, that the difficulty of determining 
what actions Truth, or Justice, or Humanity requires in 
a given case, does not make an exception to the principle, 
that wo are to do what Truth, Justice, and Humanity re¬ 
quire, The principle may bo universally assented to, how- 
cyer difficult bo its interf)Tetation or application in a given 
case. And this is in fsict so: all mankind agree tba^ we 
must be truthful, just, humane, even when they differ almnt 
what we ought to do. The excellence of these virtues, 
the authority of these precepts, is nniveisally aeknow- 
. lodged, though the results of them may be different in 
the fninds of d^Sarent persons. And as to tliat 'pert 
jcff l^e objection, which states that we do not apply 
ihesigt.preo^ts to our enemies, and do not tf^t th 0 m with 
Trtd^uh^ Justice, and Hnmantiy; 1 reply, tiiat. when 
the moral Itumlties of mankind are folly unfolded, they 
voii. h- 
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do umTorsolly allow that enemies aie to be treated 
Tnithfulness, Justice, and Humanity, no less than firiends; 
though the rules of action in detail may be very different 
towards enemicsj (if we must necessarily have enemies,} 
and towards friends. And if, at an earlier period of 
men's moral progress, they look upon enemies as having 
no claims to bo treated with Truth, Justice, and Hu., 
manity, this is because they have only turned their 
thoughts to the virtues which adect their friends. They 
approve, it may be, of Fraud or Violence u«ied towards 
enemies; hut this because they look upon such a 
course as showing Fidelity and Kindness to friencki: 
and thus, the qualities which they admire, are still 
the virtues of Fidelity and Kindness, though they limit 
the sphere of their virtues. The Romans at diet had 
atrangef and emmp as sjrnonymous; but aftorwards, they 
learnt to adimre the poet when ho said Homo oum^ 
humoni mkd a me alienvm puto. And it is evident 
that the latttr was truly the voice of man's moral natiiro* 
For that ^hicb we look for, as principles universally 
assented to by men, must be principh's which Wo assent 
to when we think and speak in the name of the human 
spooios> not of any fraction or segment of it, separated by 
hostility from the other parts. And thus, the authority 
of such virtues as Truth, J ustioe. Humanity, and fhe Hk^ 
over the human species, is assented to by tdl men, when 
they are in a condition to jddge on such matetem 
Awmane, art words wMch are uidTeaiMlI^ 
used and aece^ted as terms of praise. Even If In 
oases, men think that there are allamble 
to the ndee whieb eqioiu Truth, Justice, Bueoailllfff 
aiUl: they do not deny that it is nn&versidly 1di|^jbo 
ha trntbM Juet, and humane. Aosd thna we £m an 
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agreement among men with regard to certain fonda- 
mental principles of morality. 

But; in reply to this, may be urged that which We 
noticed in the second objection to our proposed basis of 
Morality:—^namely, that such principles as these are too 
vague and loose to reason from. It may be said that a. 
verbal agreement in employing the terms truthful^ ju9t^ 
humane^ and the like, as terms of praise, docs not prove 
that men really agree in approving any definite qualities 
in human actions; that Veracity, Justice, Humanity, 
are indefinite and variable notions, changing with each 
changing mood and condition of man, and having only a 
mere nominal permanency and cohoremus:—that to say 
that Veracity, Justice, Humanity, are Virtues, cannot 
help us to any rules of action, except we know what it 
is that constitutes a Virtue;—that though men may 
agree that it is ty^ht to be truthful, just, and humane, 
this helps us not in determining what is right in any 
special case; because we can find no measure of the 
particular kinds of RightncBe which we call Veracity, 
Justice, Humanity, except by finding a Measure of Right¬ 
ness in general; and that such a .general Standard is 
necessary as the basis of any Moral System. 

Now, these last objections 1 hold to be erroneous; and 
it is in denying their force, and in .establishuig a System 
of Morality in the way which those objections declare to 
be impossible, that the peculiar character of the present 
work consists. And 1 must briefly notice the course 
which 1 take, in rejecting the argamenta time urged. 

I agree with the objectors, that wo must, in the first 
pkee^ fix, not indeed any Measure ot Standard of 
naW or Virtuef by rekienceio any otiber thing, but that* 

clearly as we can, we must fix wbai is meant and, 

52 
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implied in the adjective T^fhu When that is deter¬ 
mined, there is no great additional didicnlty with regard 
to other fundamental terms of Morality: for actions 
which are are also virtuous; and Vtrtite is the 

hahfitital disposition which produces such actions: and 
in like manner we say of actions which are in 
ns, that they are our Duty; they are what we ought 
to do. 

Now what is the character which we designate in 
an action, by saying that it is right f In so describing 
it, there is this Idea conveyed:—^we render a reason for 
it. which reason is paramount to all other considerations. 
If the action be right, it is no valid reason against dchig 
it, that it is unpleasant or dangerous. We are not to 
do what is pleasant and wrong. We are to do what is 
nnpleasMit if it he right. All mankind acknowledge this, 
as the Rule of their Common Moral Nature:—^that is, of 
their Ootntnon Nature by which they know that there 
is a meanhig in right and wrong. And thus rights ab¬ 
solutely used, implies the Supreme Rule;—^it implies 
an ultimate and final reason of man's actions: a univ<»sal 
itod absolute rule of man's being. 

The soj^ieme and universal rule of man’s being is the 
rale which is supreme in its authority over all his facul- 
tieSi powers^ and impulses:—**atid this supreme rule 
will .sepsrsite itself into partial rales according to the 
hurnwh) powers^ and impulses which it has to gotetn. 
Aiid by Ae very condition that it it a supreme and 
itbs(Mto tele, jollied with the mditioiis which wiaftit 
asiMihnato supplies^ we see, with irvesis^ls evidah^ 
At aatbesity of oertaiiK firndameaitai taortal trhthsiais 
thaiditoeffttiri&aepesiary of eettain viftM^ 

iHsriaof Ateib|NMmmru^ 
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For instance: man lives in society with man; hi* 
actions and tJieira have a mutual reference; his actions 
derive their eiFect, derive their ineaningj from his own 
actions and those of his fellow men; and not present 
actions only, but past and future. He has the faculty of 
Spcech 5 which is the means by which a man's past actions 
mainly, his future actions entirely, are connected with 
tho actions (internal actions, hopes and fears, as well 
external actions) of other men. His whole being cannot 
bo under a Supreme Rule, a rule of right and wrong, 
except the use of this fjEiculty, the faculty of Speech,— as 
declaring his purposed future actions, for instance—be 
under such a rule. Tliere must be, for the use of Speech, 
a rule of right and wrong:—a universal and supreme 
ride. But tlie ultimate and supreme distinction of the 
use of Speech is that of truth and falsehood. And it is 
plain that there can be no ultimate and supreme rule on 
this subject, except that rule which makes truth to be 
right and falsehood to be wrong. And thus, one part 
of the supreme rule is, that Truth is right: that it is 
right to speak tho Truth: that Yeracity is aTirtuo. 

And in like manner, when we consider man as a 
social being, constantly and universally desiring, using, 
and appropriating the things which exist in the world- 
having them as Possessions and Fr0pdTty-<^it is plain 
that there oan bo no universal rule of his actions, except 
there be a universsd rule respecting Property:—^and that 
the universal ruin, being the rule of his being as well as 
-of his exienii^ actions, must his desires of pro- 
' peity, and his regards towards it on aU occasions* And 
* as tlie uidveEsal rule of Property must be that man 
hays his .om^ (feur tins is invoked In the meaning 
of manV uitern^ being must be 
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in harmony ‘with this rule: and the man must desire 
that ca^k haye his own. And this disposition is Jus¬ 
tice, whm thus is seen to bo a Virtue. 

And in like manner, other virtues are seen to be 
necessary parts of the Supreme Rule, by taking into 
account other parts of the constitution of man;— 
Humanity, by considering his Affections;—^Purity, by 
oonsidering his Bodily Desires:—Order and Rule in 
general, by considering his Reason. 

And tliiis the answer to the objection urged against 
the recognition of certain Virtues,—Veracity, Justice, 
Humanity, and the Hke-^-as the basis of Morality, on the 
grounds of their vague character, would be this;—that 
Veracity, Justice, Humanity, are not merely vague, inde- 
finite and insecure notionsthat we have certain definite 
Ideas of such Virtues which necessarily arise in our minds, 
when w*e consider the constitution of human nature, 
with its various elements and faculties, as subject to a 
supreme and universal Rule;-—that the praise of being 
truthful, or just, or humane, is a praise which has al¬ 
ways the same meaning as to the general Idea, though 
there may be different views as to how far the Idea is 
exemplified in any special case that the measure of 
eadi virtue is to be found in a due regulation of that 
part of the constitution of man to which that virtue 
ypedally relateb;—and that the ground of tins regolfttion 
is, that without such partial regulation of portions of the 
iionstitlotion of man, there could be no general and tmi- 
vemal iple of man's being,—no absolute right and wroofi^ 
thins no moial nature at all. 1%eie must bomutf 
Vistuee m Veracity, Justice, and ofbanh in 

Ofultr that theta may be such a thing ae ViitneiH^ 
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This view of the nature and foundation of Morality 
agr^s, I think, with the common notions of i^nkind; 
■who, in pronouncing Veracity^ Justice, Hnnianlty, to be 
Virtnej^, arc guided and detcrinined by a conviction that 
these virtues arc due and right regulations of the Faculty 
of Speech, the Desire of external things, and the Affec¬ 
tions; and not by an apprehension of any extraneous 
purposes which these virtues are to answer. And wlien 
wo .attempt to carry this view further into detail, and to 
detennine how far special acts are right or wrong, we 
stilt follow the course which men follow in their ordinary 
judgments of one another's actions, or their own. An 
action is right, if it he, or at least so far as it is, truthful, 
just, luimanc. This is the ordinary sense of mankind. 
But again: h a certain act truthful? To know that, we 
must consider what we mean by Truth: and how far it is 
found in the case which we have before us: and the like 
of Justice, of Humanity, of Purity, and of other Virtues. 

This is the course foUow’ed in the ensuing pages - 
and that it is not a mero vague and indefinite mode of 
treating the subject, which can lead to no positive results, 
appears further in the course of the Treatise itself: for I 
have there, following entirely, as I conceive, the course 
pointed out by the ^rstem, been conducted to deteraii- 
nations on special points of Morality, as definite, and 1 
think as well supported by reasons, as those of any pre¬ 
vious moralists. 

In my first edition, I said a few words implying an 
analogy between the relations of Truths to each other m 
Hondity^ and in that subject in whiob the nature and 
^ foundation. Troth^ is supposed to be best studied, 

sttggtedon of any suoh analogy appears 
by many read^ with, great im'pa^hnoe; 
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and as none of my conclusions dopoiid upon the anaiogy, 
I willingly withdraw all discussion of it. Neither do 1 
consider that it is of auy^consequence to claim for fun¬ 
damental priuciplea of Mentality, such as 1 have stated 
(that it is right to bo tnithful, just, humane, and the 
like) the name of Axioms, Dut 1 must say, at the same 
time, that a vorv baseless objection has been urged a- 
gaiost this application of the word. It has been said 
that the Moral Precepts Be truthful^ Be juet^ Be Aind, 
cannot be called Axiotne^ and have no analogy with 
Axioms, inasmuch as they are not propositions at all, 
but commands. Now this objection overlooks altogether 
the peculiar and distinctive character of Morality. It 
is the very essence of moral truth, that it implies (’'om- 
mand. To say that It it Hifht ti> be kind, is to say to 
man's moral ear, Be kind. 'When the Ideas of Rightness, 
of Duty, of Virtue, of a Law of our nature, are onoaai)- 
prehendod, it is seen that they involve an obligation to 
act*. Moral Principles are preceptive in their nature. 
They are necessarily imperative, even when tlie) are 
merely assertions. Their G(Uefforical form involves an 
epitaetic meaning. 

If It ho asked, to which of our English Moralists the 
Scheme of Morality here presented most nearly approaches, 
1 reply, that it follows Butler in his doctrine, that by 
tho mere oontmnplation of oar human faculties and springs 
of action, we can discern certain relations which must 
codat amonyg them^ by tho neocesity of man's moral bring. 
He maintains that, by merely comparing appetite and 
mfleotion ex oonseienoe, as springs of aotlon, we see that 

* 8o Budsr, nenam iif« Your ohUgstlMi to obey ddS'bnr is 

Iw belsf ilwLaweryemitiittB^ That yarn ooinaS^|Si^^ 
of sad atioitft to snHIift- iW ftfiii* 

A 
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iho latter is superior in its nature, and ought to rule^. 
This truth, I, with him, conceive to be self-evident; and 
I endeavour to express it by stating, a-s a fundamental 
Moral Principle, that the Li>W 0 r Parts of our Nature 
arti to he go&erued hy the IJxyhtr* And 1 coucfdve that 
there are several other Moral Principles which are, in 
like manner, self-evident. For instance, considering 
men a.s social beings, ca]>ablc of mutual understanding 
oxpres‘<c'd in speech, and also as moral beings, subject to 
a rule of right and wrong, I conceive it to bo self-evident 
that the rule f)f their being must include veracity: the 
rjuestuus wh^^ther it shall or shall not he man's duty to 
sp(‘ali the truth, u])pears to me to ho capable of being 
answered, like the oth(T, *^from the economy and constitu¬ 
tion of himijiii nature.” If we compare the Idea of Truth 
with tJie Idea of Mora? Rules for man, we see that tho 
former is necessarily included, in tho latterf. And in 
the same iiiaiintT, if we consider mcii as creatures desir¬ 
ing and appropriating the things of tho external world, 
and also las beings living under a moral rule, we see tliat 

it must be a part of the moral rule that emh should not 
♦ 

* Butler, Sermon lu. Which iti to be obeyed, appetite or re- 
Bection? ('aiinut thi» ([ueistioii be an^wrered from tlie economy and 
constitution of human nature, merely, without saying which is 
strongest? or need this at all come into consideration ? M^ould not 
the quesium be inielVtgxhty and fully answered by saying that the 
principle of reflection or conscience being compared with the various 
appetites, passions, and affections in men, the power is tnaiiifeatly 
ikUperiot and chief witliout regard to strength ? and how often soever 
the latter happens to prevail, it is mere usnryatwxu''* 

t Butler, hi his HUsertation on Virtue (at the end) puta Justice 
and Veracity, as I conceive, on this footing; and.he there also 
notices that view is not disturbed by the difficulties wbidk msy 
exist as to whiA vetadey te^uires in a special esse* 
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"iHttire whai U 4k$ of (vrmther* And in Hke 

IDAnner, it is uoilonlllont^ tliat each man should abstain 
fjrom viokmoe iad anther towaidb otht r ^ ~t}iat man 
vttmt hm h{$ fiUhw^nuv is ovidenl, 1 ^ay, on a 
thong^tM cotinderation of man's inoril and ^ocial con¬ 
dition^ ^Hai this must bo a pait of the ^onf ral lulo of hib 
beings jtowew much there may In, under partioolai 
oircumjltanco 8 » caee<» in >vliirh an^i on moral grounds is 
pennitted by the inle. A <31 I ha\e alreid} said, this 
obligation of uniYersal ]o\o assenhd to a truths 
however striking, yet sdf-ovident, by th»> '‘hont of the 
Botnan theatre, uttered at a period when the Jloinaiis 
had outgrown the original narrownohs and ftrocil y of their 
character. 

If the evident truth of buch moral principles b(» 
hilly assented to, it is of little eon*«e«[]|uciu c whether or 
not wo term them A^taws Hut wo ina;^' uhrerve 
that tbeie is nothing ineonbistent with tlnir biing 
Axioms, in their rc<]iiiring calm rt^diction, steady 
thought, and a dev elopement of the moral ideas, in order 
to a fbll apprehensiou of their cv tdoneo and g< uerality, 
for such reflection, thought, and diwelopeioeut of the 
(geometrical) idei% are rti4|uisite to the full njiptebension 
oven of giHmietiieol Axioms; and the like is true mother 
portions of human knowledge. We may very reasonably 
call it an Axiom that V'erocity is a Dnty, if it be a 
truth which lieoomes moro and more evident exactly as 
the Ideas of i/u/y and of Vmidty become more and 
mom deaar hi uur mmda. 

And iMfamms which we have stated the 

tmilh Humm Nature mutt the 

truti mutt Bt tpokmf-^th m SSM 
not dttmMlitghj^ mmthert mtm iatoha Im4 ef 
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man;—-and it may be, some others, have also this further 
character of Axioms,—that we do not and cannot deduce 
them, in their full evidence and extent, from any more 
fundamental principles of which they are the conse^ 
quonces and applications. They are primary principles, 
and are established in our minds simply by a contem¬ 
plation of our moral nature and condition; or, what 
expresses the same thing, by intuition. 

It may be objected to this, that these principles, or 
at least some of tlicTn, are sti)»ported by reasoning; for 
instance, the principle that truth must be spoken^ may 
be shown to be necessary to the comfort and well-being 
of men in society; sina^ men must needs be constantly 
dependent upon one another, and if they could not 
reckon upon this dependence, in virtue of the general 
acceptation of the Rule of Veracity, they must be put 
to the greatest inconvenience, and suffer much misery. 
But upon this we may observe, that such a consideration 
of the intolerable consequences which would follow if 
the maxim wore not true, docs not necessarily prevent 
its being a» primary principle, intuitively apprehended. 
For with regard to otlier axioms also, one mode of 
bringing befoio our minds their necessary truth is, to try 
to picture to ourselves what would be the .consequence 
of supposing them not true. Thus, in some books of 
geometry, there are attempts to explain wbat the con¬ 
sequences would be if two straight lines otndd enclose a 
space: and it is easily shoMm that if we imagine the 
opposite principle to be untrue, the grossest and ^ most 
intolerable inoonipniities in the relations i^f lines to cue 
another kust necessarily be admitted. 

Moreoverj, .no considera^ou' of the evil CDnsequkiceS' 
whtch.WQuld enstto if jntch cardinal and moral maxims 
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ad tlia above were false, can bo tho ground of our belief 
in for no suck cousicleration can prove these 

maxima tn|e^ in that full and pervading application 
which men spontaneously give them. For men not 
only Indent to the maxim that U'uth must be spokeny 
ill' pimnised and tlie like; but when they are lod. to 
consider what is a fit maxim for man as a moral being, 
whose will» purpose, thought, as ’well as his acts, must 
be govi^rned by a rule of right and wrong, they <|c oot 
he^ate to decide that in will, purpose, and thought, as 
well as in act, falsehood is forbidden him; that he must 
be truthful in his heart, and a lo\er of truth, in order 
to be such as be ought to be. iVnd tho like universality 
Und fulness of aj^plication men givt* to all other funda¬ 
mental moral maxims. It is indeed this application to 
amn’s will, purposes, thought-r^, desires, aifections, which 
eap^ially inakcs them to bo moral principles, and not 
voles of external action. 

Certain moral principles being, as 1 have said, thus 
to bo true by intuition, under duo conditions of 
teflection and thought, are unfolded into their applU 
by further reflection and thought. When we 
imte eorue to the conviction that Truth, Justice, and 
tlm'like, are the rule of our being, wo havo to emtsider, 
'Wkest is Trulky and What is Justice^ in special cams. 
In pnmning this inrpdry, we have to attend both to 
the exfisnial conditions and. to the internal essence of 
action; and we are thus led to perceive that 
bet^wben the external condiUons and the Internal'essence, 
tbeteds a kind necessary and unmetsal an^thnna;— 
which ocouia in so many so 

idea and i%t. ' Man is to do^ W^i the 
. finpimxia of his bding under r^vun- 
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stances. The Supremo Rule of his being, an inlemal 
principle, governs his thoughts, habits> purposes; but 
yet, his thoughts, habits, purposes, depend upon external 
circumstances also; his very being is what it has been 
made by his education and his history; by the history 
of his family and his nation; and thus, by the history 
of the world, of which that of his nation is a branch. 
Tliero is thus a factual or historical side of every moral 
question, as well as a purely moral side; there are in it 
external elomonts, given by man’s history, as well as 
internal niles, given by man’s moral constitution. Thus 
every moral question is, on one side.i historical. What a 
man ought to do^ at every stop, dei)ends in some way 
upon what he already hat done, and hat, and is. And 
Ijcnco our absolute solutions of moral questions, and our 
applications of moral rules, must all be, in some measure, 
imperfect, partial, and hypothetical. 

For instance, Morality must, in some measure at 
least, depend upon Law. It is wrong to steal, to covet, 
to desire what is another’s. But the law alone can 
determine what is another’s. is a historical 

question; and that datum, as given by law and history, 
must enter into our moral discussions. But yet the 
legal and liistorical datum is not an absolute and final 
point:—for the law may bo an unjust law; the history 
may bo a series of wrong-doing; and thus, law aad 
history may be judged, and may ba medtfii^ by mo¬ 
rality. But again, however much modified, there will 
still remain a law and a history as Facts, as external 
elements^ as theeondirions by which the Idea of Justice 
is to be limited and exemplified. And thus, the anti- 
iliesis of Idea and Fact in moral questions can , never be 
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jjot rid of> however the boundary lino between the two 
opposite regions may change. 

1 may once nioro remark, that tliis method of 
deciding questions of Morality which I have thus 
described^ and which I have followed in the present 
woik^ is that which men ordinarily follow, when they 
examine such questions by the spontaneous exercise of 
.Iheir common faculties. £ think it must be obvious to 
amy one, on consideration, tliat men, when they have to 
determine whether any course of ae-tion is to be ap¬ 
proved and admired, do not (cxct'pt when biassed by 
Speoiid,Copied systems) intjuire whether such a course 
tends either to general or to particular interest and 
gratification; hut whether it exhibits Justice, Veracity, 
Kindnessi Purity, aivl Wisdom. If they ar(3 satisfied 
that an aj^on is just, fiiithful, benevolent, pure, wiFie, 
they wiHS^y believe indeed, tho.t it tends to promote 
human happiness and the happiness of tlie actor in the 

/, long rim we also teach ); but even if they are not 
able to see ^is, and if there appear to be, so far as 
hiiman ey^ ran discern, an overbalance of pain and 
Ifldpiiyenicnee in the act, still, if it be thus an example of 
yirti^ they approve and admire it. Butler expresses 
the Gwmon Judgment of mankind, when he says, that 
we competent judges of what is, taking all its 

remotest , consequences into account) for the good of the 
worldthat Ood has given us other ways of dis^ 
cetu^g otir d»ty*. 

2 have treated some questions of Morality under the 
Title of Ccu^ Cmtcience; such questions being all 

V 9&nn(»i lau, &f the 

to my Edition of his Three Sermoni, 
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included in this question: What U our Duty under 
yivm circumstancee? a nuestiou which no moralist can 
avoid discussing.' 1 have given, os the general solution 
of such questions, that we miuft, in all oases, do that 
which most tends to j>romoto our moral culture. But 
I ha\c not giveu this as a suiheient and satisfactory 
solution, easily appliciiblo in every case. On the con¬ 
trary, 1 have stated that the application of such a rule 
is dilhcult, and sometimes dangorous; and requires to 
he directed and applied by means of narrower rules. 
And this is so, in virtue of that element of ejrtemal cir¬ 
cumstances, tacts and conditions, which, as I have just 
said, cnti'i's so largely into all moral questions: besides 
the dilhculty of judging of our own moral character and 
its probable future modification. There is a great diffi¬ 
culty ill many cases of conscience, precisely because tlie 
external historical clement must lx> regarded; but there 
IS no morality possible, if tliia olement be either dis¬ 
regarded, or regarded as supreme and uncontrollable. 

In order further to exemplify the external olement 
of Faf't and History which is the condition of man's 
moral action, I liavo given a sketch of the actual Law 
of Ancient Rome and of Modem England in Book IV. 
This sketcri was, in the fomier edition, placed as Book 
II., and thus preceded the exposition of Morality which 
forms Book II. in the presc^nt Edition. I have made 
this transposition for this among other reasons, that the 
parts of the work in their former order might possibly 
suggest an erroneous view of the grounds of Morality; 
as if Jus^ or Positive Law, were the foundation of moral 
tnitbs, instead of being merely a condition of tbo ap¬ 
plication of moral results to actual cases. 

The fonner edition was, indeed, subjected to a 
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ottrions kind of criticism on tliis head. It was sorted, 
of alt tliat the Author could say to the contrary, 
that in the systcfn then pubhslud, Morality wa«< entirely 
dedneed fixim poaitho Law; and then, tho Authoi was 
UatdBd because his Law did not fairly load to his Mo* 
r^tyj! It might have liccn ho|u d and expected that thosc^ 
who complained of the want (»f a logical sequence from 
the IiUW to the Morality wlu« b the w ork contained, might 
have bt'en wilhng to attend t** thi Author^ repeated 
deehirations tlmt such a stq'uiict no part of 
plan. 

In national as well ns in individual conduct, nil 
moral questions have an hi^toneal as well as a moral 
side; and with tho inertas'd complexity and extent of 
tht historica] clement increa‘‘es also tho dithoulty of 
solving the question m unv other thsn an historical 
shape. Man> question*« of national polity cannot bo 
stated inagtncrdl md hj])<jtbelical form without both 
disfiguring thi qucsti m and leaving out, in each case, 
conditions cs'^entMl for the answer. This rcmaik ap¬ 
plies eapocialU to qncMtions relative to tho relation of 
OAigrek atui which must he, in each country, 

questions pcculiarlv histoiical. On this ground I have 
in Ike present tdition omitted the general statements 
ftlSmeriy given rv<quTtmg the Relation of Church and 
Biotey and have given to the fow remarks on this subject 
I have now introduced, an historical turn. 1 am 
isnB tww*© bow imperfectly the subject is hero treated; 
buld fkate porliaps said enou^ to point out its place 
in n system of Morahfy and Polity, 

iP^y has introdaced into his Morality disoussioiis 
on Foimis of Prayer aud on the Cbristiaa Bsbbaih* 
FoUowing him in this respect, 1 had, in the former 
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f^ditlon^ introclaoed the argumentii which hear upon these 
ordinances, and also upon others which have the same 
right as tliesc to appear in a system of IVlorality* In 
tho present edition I liave excluded all tliat relates to 
Oluristian Ordinances; perceiving that the discussion of 
such matters is not a part of the Moralist^ proper pro* 
viiicjc, and involves him in various unnecessary difii* 
cuities. J trust that none »>f my readers will regret the 
ahseiiee of tlicse discussions. 

T have corrected :i fow^ otlier passages in tho First 
Edition, to wdiicli ohjpctions wore made with some 
niflsoii. For instance, I l^ad said in Article 971 of the 
First Edition, tliiit Tkinr/s are to he eovitht onl^ as 
rma»9 to Moral Eruh r meaning, that Thirnp are to ha 
i.'NivRusAr-LY as means to Moral Ends^ as I have 
now stated it (Art, lOl'). Put though I have thus ro 
movtd the a]>j>carance of enjoining the su])prcsaion of 
all our natural doJros of tljings for their own sakfi,-— 
an impossible* and unnjeaniiig injunction—I conceive 
that tJmt w’ould bo a very lax and low ]Vfc»Tality W'btch 
si'ould leave our natural desires and aHections, in all 
ordinary cases, to themselves, >as being something out 
of its province. I conceive, on the contrary, that all 
gratiheations or restraints of the desires, all acts of 
affection and thouglit, have their share in the forma* 
tion of the habits and character; and may have, and 
therefore ought to have, a moral value given to tliem*, 
1 conceive, as I have hero said (Art. 340) tliat tho 
moro our Morality becomes x^ervasive and ethcacious, 
tlie more does the circle of things morally indiOerent 
narrow and dwindle. I conceive tha^ as Religion teaches 
us, whatever w© do^ to do it to the glory of God, s© 
|ihe. Morality of mere reason teaches us, whatever we 
voi., I. 
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<lor to do it, 80 aa to help onwards that elevation and 
piinfi<|iatlo]t of our moral nature wbicl) is the best mode 
tiiat reason can discern of promoting the glory of our 
Creator. 

I have been led, by such considerations as those 
above stated, to lay down, as the Fundamental Points 
of Morality, these Virtues or Principles ; —(16^ Hu¬ 
manity, Justice, Truth, Purity, Order, Earnestness, and 
Morale Purpose. These appear to me, as I have said, 
to possess {in axiomatic autliority os Moral Principles 
to be virtues of which the excellency and obligation 
are clearly seen, in proportion as the Idea of Virtue is 
clearly apprehended and applied to the various faculties 
and impulses which enter into the constitution of man. 
These Principles appear to me also to occupy the whole 
sphere of man's Duty, so far as it offers itself to tho 
eye of human reason; and therefore to afford a proper 
framework for a sy«ttem of rational Morality. 

I conceive (as I stated also in the First Edition,) 
that there is a great convenience in the Division of the 
general trunk of Morality into five branches: the Mom^ 
lity of Reason \ the Morality of Religioii; Jurisprudeuoe; 
Polity; International Law. These five provinces, though 
iutimately|Oonnected, appear to be distinct, and thrii: 
boundaries tolerably well defined* The qnertions be- 
hin^og to each, and even the geu^ style nf treating 
the quesrions in each, aieAifiei^t* I hope tn pfrikular 
th^ dm separation of the Mec^t^ of from 

that mere Reason will beap^ved hfi Thisseparatioii 
emd>1es vs to trace the residts'ef tito gEiUimee of 
huWt Seaton eor^iistentijr and toi^uoudy,,'^i& we 
stiR mta^ a due sense of the aaperior authority of Reli¬ 
gion; and il lead us to see that in many idaoee this 
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guidance of bumau Reason is insufficient w ititont religion, 
and that Religion in the higher guide which wo need;— 
the necessary suppleiuent to a mere rational Morality. 

By introducing such a subject as Jurisprudence, I 
have necessarily been led to questions and expressions of 
a professional kind, and in which therefore an unprofes-^ 
sional person is in great danger of errour. I hope it will 
be recollected, as an excuse for tbia proceeding, not only 
that this branch of the subject has a mfcessary place in 
my system, but also that almost all preceding writers of 
Moral Systems have discussed jural as well as moral 
questions; com/iionly mingling the two kinds of discussion 
together. This portion of my work ha<l, in the First 
Edition, the great advantage? of being read and remarked 
on by Jlfr, William Empson: and I have taken the 11- 
lierty of using some of bis remarks, especially in the 
Notes (111 the Fourth Book. ^Jliesame Book has, in this 
Second Edition, had the further advantage of the revision 
of Mr. Robert Leslie Ellis, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, especially with reference to the Roman l^aw. 
The only drawback to the pleasure which I feel in men¬ 
tioning tlie friendly services which I have received from 
these gentlemen, arises from the fear that this part of the 
work may be still too imperfect to be worth;y of having 
their names put in connection with it. 

Besides some of the common English law-books, 1 
have referred to some American ones, especially Chan¬ 
cellor Kent’s Commeniar^ on Afnerican Lmw, Judge 
Story*s Commentaries on JSquit^, and his Conjlict of 
Laws* In the Fifth Book on Polity, I have made free 
use of many excellent works of rtiy contemporaries; 
especially Mr. Hallam's Middle Ages^ and English Con- 
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Hituiion; flr. Allen's Inquiry into th4 Royal Pv^ogatioe; 
Sir Francis Pal/^raTc's Histwy of the English Commm^ 
fcealth; Mr, Jonos‘s work on Rent ; and (particularly 
in tlto Chapter on the Representative System) Lord 
Brougham's Political Pkilaophy^ 

Tainiit Lodoe, 

OH. 14, 1848. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ELEMENTARY NOTIONS AND DEFINITIONS. 


Chapter I. 

THE KEASON. 

1. Jv tbe present work I liavc to speak of the 
Actions €>t' man, and of those Faculties by which ho 
acts ;i8 man* These faculties belong to man in virtue of 
the Unman Nsiture which ia commop to all men. They 
arc Human Faculties, and give rise to Human Actions. 

I and mv readers share in this common Human 
Na.turc; and hence, instead of saying that iium acts thus 
and tims, or has such and such faculties, I shall often 
i^ay that we act thus, or that we have such fhculfctes. 

2. Man has faculti(»3 of Sensation, by which he 
jH‘rceives and observes Thinly or objects without him; 
and faculties of Reflection, by which he is aware of 
ThougkU^ or actions within him. 

These faculties of Sensation and Reflection are in-* 
separably combined in their operation. We cannot ob¬ 
serve external Things without some degree of Thought; 
nor can we reflect upon our Thoughts, without being 
influenced in the course of our reflection by tbO Things 
which we have observed. 

3. Han, thus combining Observation and Re¬ 

flection, kM tip, regard external things as group^ and 
classed, in his ihoi|^nts. He contemplates objects under 
general 9x4 forms ^ and Uius has Conceptions 

or No^CfiB of them, and applies to them Karnes. Thus 
hread, irditii flesh, are classed together and uuS<^^^kd by., 

VOL, u \ 0 
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[book J, 

tlio geueral name of /ood^* food, clothing, tools, arms, 
are all included in the general name property. Such 
terms are abstract, 03 ’weU as general: in calling many 
different things /ooc/, wc designate one certain use of 
the things, abstracting it from the things themselves, 
and neglecting their other <jualities. In like manner, 
when we call many different thkigs properly^ wc abstract 
one special view of the things so described, from all 
various circumstances which may belong to them. 

4. When we consider things under these general 
and abstract aspects, they can ho denoted by Names, as 
we have said. Names indicate a class of things, or 
relations of things, which liave all a single general and 
abstract aspect. Tlie Conception is in our thoughts, 
which we express or signify by the Name. 

NIan not only contemplates things, or objects, and 
their lelations; but he contemplates also Changes of 
things and of their rdations, or Facts. Thus he observes 
tliat the stars move round the pole, or that Brutus stabs 
Gess^. Or the abpnce of change may be a Fact; as, 
i^at the polo..st6.r, d^s not move. 

.Facts, as well as things, are described b 3 ’' general 
and abstra-ct words. Things are described by Bub*^ 
stantives ; Facts, by Verbs, or words which assert. 

5. When the relations or changes so asserted really 
exist or occur, the assertions are true. We can, by 
various processes, of observation and reflection, satisfy 
ourselves that some assertions are true and some false. 
Wo can 1)0 certain and sure of such truth and such filsc- 
hood. We may convince ourselves and convince others 
of it; but we may also mistake in auch cojivictioo. Majx 
has means of knowing Truth, but is also liable to Erroiir. 

Truth and Errour are eoncemed about many Geueral 
Relations of objects, which bnl(^ to them in the vie!w 
in which we apprehend ^em; For eaminplo, we a|>pFO- 
liend objects as existinff in luad Time; as being 

One or Many; Like or UnUke; aa .Roving, and affecting 
each otber^s motions; and refittions. 

; We can, in thought, sepam^-lhcle G^unral Relations^. 
Upm the eljects and Uusis. mlaUons 
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Space, Time, Number, Resemblance, Cause and Eifoct, 
and the like. These general relations thus separated 
may be termed Jdaas ; but the term J(Je<i is often u«ed 
more l<K)s«‘ly, to designate all abstract objects of thought. 

0. Objects and facts being regulated by these 
Ideas, wo can, by the nature of our Ideas theinselvcjs, 
a.s for (jxainplc the Ideas of Space, Time, Number, and 
the like, connect one fact >\itb another by necessary 
const'cpienco. 'Fbus, we observe the fact that the stars 
move 11 niforinly about the ptdo; we observe also their 
distances front oaeli other. VV'e can cmtnect, with these 
facts, the times and phiccs of tlieir rising and setting 
b) a. nccepsary process of thought, yiudi a process of 
thought is We can reason, so that from the 

north polai di*^tjiiu*c of the star, and the latitude of the 
jiiaeo of obsf'Tvation, wo can d^^dnee the interval of time 
bctwfvn tho star’s rising and setting. 

7- When we tbus reason concerning things existing 
imder these general relations of Space, Time, Number, 
and the like, wo ]>rorot'd upon, and netjesearily assume, 
certain grounds, or Fundamental Principles, ri'spccting 
thcMC rc'lalioiis. And the‘-e Principles, Iho origin and 
basis of our reasoning, may be separately asserted, ae 
A<viojrig^ 8neb Principles arc tlio Axioms of Geometry. 

f>. By obscrvaiion of the external world according 
to tlifi general relations of 8pacc», Tiino, Number, Re- 
pomblance, Cause and Efiect, and tho like, we become 
acquainted with thin external wmrld, so as to tmeo its 
course, at least in some degree. Wo apprehend several 
facts, or objects, as conforming to a general Rule oi? 
Law. Thus, the Stars in general conform to the l4tw» 
that they revolve uniformly about the pole. The 
conform to certain other Laws, whicli were 
by the Chaldean and Greek afdroiiomers. Such Laivs 
are Laws of Nature, 

When tvo disoover such a eonstancy and seqtieno^ ia 
events, we believe some of tho events to be tlie co|i- 
sequences of the others. We are then led forwards to 
future, as well as badtwards to past events* We 
believe that soiue events w^ happen, 
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others are prohahU^, We believe it rertain that the Sun 
will ris-e to-morrow, and pTi)hahlc that hr will slunc. 

9. We can, in onr thoughts, separate Laws of 
Nature from the Factb which conform to them. When 
wo do this, the Law is rcpri*sente(l hy the fdea® .ind 
Coaeeptions which it involves. Thus the Law of a 
Planet's motion round the Sun, ,i& t<» space, is repre¬ 
sented by the conception of an F.llipsc, the Sun being 
in its Focus. Laws so ahstjacted iroin Facts are 
Tke&rUt^ 

10. The operations by which we frauu* and deal 
with Ideas and (Conceptions, and all <>thor acts of 
thought, are ascribed to the Mind: thci ato mental 
operations and acts. 

The mental operations which have liccn noticed; 
namely, to conceive objects in a general and abstract 
manner (3); to appljr names to the ni (t j; to n‘a‘*on (6): 
to apprehoild first principles of reasoning (7), to coiiccivo 
general rules (9); to apprehend facts confoiinable to 
general ^ functions belonging to man, ex¬ 

clusively of all other animals. They arc ascribed to a 
t ffU'uUy specially human, the Mermn. 

The substantivo thus U8(»d, has a wider schs<‘ 

than the serh to reason* The Reason j** n<t only the 
fiwulty hy which we reason from fundamental ]»nnciplo'<, 
wlien we have anyhow attained or assumed thcao; it 
is also the faculty by which we apprehend fundamental 
principles. By our Reason, we not onl) reason from 
the axioms of Geometry, hut also see the truth of the 
axioms. 

Tlie special substantive, a reason^ denotes a step in 
reasoning. 

*11. Of the processes which have been mentioned 
as belonging to the Reason, some are also ascribed to 
the Understanding^ but not all. TJie lUason and tbe 
Understanding have not been ateadUy distinguisbed by 
English writers. The imost sim^ way to vm the 
anlMtimtive Underskmdkiff in a oefiinte Sense^ is to 
make it correspond, in its eattenti With tbe verb 
Mmd* To understand ooftiiii^ iS to appnjklSBd it 
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aerordiiig to certain fissfttn^d ideas and rnlcs; Wo do 
not include, in tike njoaiiin^ of the word, hti examination 
of Iho ^roninl of tho ideh.s and rii]e<», by xeforence to 
\kliich we nndei-staiid tho thing. We nnitcrstund a 
f-angu«ige, when we apprelieud what w said, according 
to tho esr.ihh'^hed vocabtilary and graimiiar of the 
Janguagre; without impdring how the words came to 
liave tholi iiie.iiiing. or wlut i*» tlio ground of tho 
gi nuniaiiCii] niles. We tttuh rstnnd the .spnbP, without 
about the etymology and syntax. Again^ 
We under it'Hid a Machine when We perceive how it® 
pails wid w«>rk upon one another aceording to the 
known law^ of methunlts, without inquiring what ib 
the gremnd of tlie*ie laws. 

J?enMniing mav ht- requidtC to understanding. Wo 
ina> hine to leasoi* about tbo t)iita\, in order to under¬ 
stand tie ^ ‘diiO: wu nK<) have lortasnn upon )o(‘ch.suiei] 
]niiieijles, in oid'f to undeistand the uiacbinc. liut 
Tiuderstaudiny leavis still room t’oi joaaoiiing; we may 
ifrnU*r<Tand the <dlipti''iil theory of Mars's uiotioiib, and 
may 'itiU leqiiire m reason for ihe theory. Albo we may 
understand wh.it is not coiifonnablo to Ke^ibon. as whioi 
we iuider*.taiid a inuit's arguments, and think them un¬ 
founded m Uoa'-on. 

Wt inidi’istand a thing, as we have said, when wo 
ftppndteiid it according to ceritiiii assumed ideas and 
ndo^. We rea*«on, in otdei to dkdueo rules fiotu first 
piiruiples, or from one another. But the rules and 
principles, which wiist bo cxpresstul when wc reason, 
may be only implied when we understand. Wo may 
understand the sense of a s|>ccch, without thinking <d 
nilcs of gminmar. We may understand tho working 
of a mfuswlne, without thinking of propositious in the 
ficieuoM ^ geometry and niochantes. 

Itoason is omploye<l both in understanding and 
iUMioning; but tlio Principles which are oxpuoitly 
lilted ia reasoning, are only implicitly applied in 
m^istanding. The Reai« 9 fi includes, as we have said, 
2 ^h ilte Faculty of iFirst Principles, and the 

Beaaonlng Facnlty yn qhiaiu otW Piinci^es 
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'which ate derivative. The Understand’mjr i» the Faculty 
of applying Principles however obtained. 

The Be&sson, of which we here speaks is the Specula^ 
tioe Reagan, We shall hereafter have to speak of the 
Practical Reason also. 

12. The term Intdlect is derived from a verb 
(int^li^o) whicli signities to wryJAit'slavd: but the term 
itself is usually so applied as to imply i Fatnilty which 
recognices Principles explicitly as as implicitly; 
and abstract as well as applit’d ; and therefore agroi^s 
with the Reason rather than tlie Understanding; and 
the same extent of signification belongs to the adjective 
intdUctual, 

13. Man not only can cont<“inplate (‘xternal things; 
he can also aet upon them and with them. lie can 
gather the fruits of the earth, and make broad. Tie can 
toke such things to himself, as his property, or give 
them to another man, as a reward. 

The word Action may Ire ai>plied, in tlie most 
general manner, to all exercise of the cxh'rnal or internal 
faculties of man. But wc do not always so use the 
word. We often distinguish external cif'tion from in¬ 
ternal tiiO'ttghi^ though thought also is a kind of activity. 
Wo also often distinguish actiom from icorduy when 
wo say A man’s actions contradict his words. Yet iu 
a more general sense, we include a man's words in his 
actions. W'c say tliat a mans actions correspond with 
his words, when lie performs what ho has promised; 
though the jicrfonuance itself shoiihl be words?; as when 
he has promised to plead a csiuse. 

14. Wc direct our thoughts to aii action which 
we are about to perforin: we inle/nd to do it: wo make 
it our akm: we place it l>efoTO us, and atrt with purpose 
(propQHtvfni): we design it, or mark it out boforohand 

15. Will, or Volition, is the last step of inteation, 
the first step of action. It is the interBal ihot which 
loads to extc^al acts. 

An action that proceeds firm my wiH or voUtion is 
But if it do not fipnt my ,i|dlV H ia 
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not my art, thoncrh iT»y IjhiKk ma}' lio employed in it; 
a?? ior instanoo, if my liiiid, moved by another man 
whose stmioUi ovr'nnasietn mine, ■^trikes a Mow. In 
fa'ocli a case, T am not a I'ree Ag’ent. Iluinaii Action!^ 
suppose the Freedom of tho AiJ^ent. In ordiT to act, 
a num must be m. (‘ireimistauced tlmt his volitions take 
eflec't on his limbs and or^aiis. according to the usual 

i)i loatu 

'J’hr Will is stimuhited to action by certain Spiiugs 
nf Action, of '\hidi we slwdl aiterwards sj^cak. 

IG. A mong tlio J>]*Tiugs of Action, arc Rules or 
Laws. There arc La'ws of Jluuuiu Action, a.s well as 
Tjaws of ATstiiro (8). Rut. while tlie Taws of Nature 
ar>' .Mssert.ions only, as; Alars hi an eJlij)^?:; a 

ir eclipse irMf take place at the new moon; the 
Laws of Imman action are coiitmmiih: as, i^feal not ; 
ei\ Tl.oHi phal^ not steal: Wo maaf be tcni}*>erate. Those 
imooiativ'' T.n\va of lluuiau Aeiioii, we shall call Rtilei^, 
i^iich I Jules, wlieii adjuoted with due rcifard to tho 
Spdng'? of Action, direct tho Will. 

17* Actions may lea<l to events, as causes to 
oHFcct'S: they may have couse<] nonces, inuiiediato or 
remoU. To stciil, is nn .iction which inay have tho 
gain of a shilling for its iniinodiato, au<3 a whipping 
for its ioTnote ronsct|Ucnce. 

All Kjuf is a o.onse'|uciice intended, aime*! at, pur¬ 
posed, designed (14) When we act with purpose 
w'c have an end, to which the action is a Means, To 
]>os‘s([^ss the fruit being my end, I purposely cultivate 
the plant as the means. 

18, nio Rules of Actsou (1(>) may command 
actions as moans to an end: tlius: »Sieal not, that thon^ 
be unt wMpt. Be temperate, in imier to ho healthy. 

19. We liave often a Series of Actions each of 
W'hicli is a means, towards tho next, as an end, Wc dig 
tho ground, that we may make the plant to grow^; we 
make a spade, that we may dSg the ground; we take a 
branch of a tree, to make a hai^e for the spade. 

20* To difloem the consequences of actions; to act 
with purpose; and ha consider our actions as means to 
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an end j arc processes ’^vhicli are ascrilied to the Reason, 
as well as the mental operations ’which have already 
b<jen spoken of (10). 

As possessing Reason, man is called rat^mal or rea^ 
sonahle. But the latter term is often used in a more 
sjwcial sense; meaning, agreeable to such rules and 
measures as man, by the use of his reason^ uia}'' dis¬ 
cover. 

21. The Reason, when employed in such processes 
as have been noticed already (10), is the SpecukUive 
Reason : we oppose to this the Pr^mical Iteason, which 
jriiides us in applying Rules to uiir actions, and discern¬ 
ing the consequences of actions (20). The »Spcculative 
Reason tends to spec^dative Tmth; in which ideas, 
conceptions, and abstract propositions are contemplated: 
the Practical Reason guides us to truth, so far as it 
coriccnis our actions. By the Practical Reason, we 
a]>pTehond objects and facts in a manner conforinablo 
to their true relations; and hence, we discern the true 
conse<|uencos of our actions, though the relation^* and 
the actions arc not explidtly contemplated. Tliis true 
apprehension of the relations of things may be only 
implied, not explicitly contemplated, in the Act of the 
Will, by which we take such means as lead to our 
ends. 

22. The ideas, relations, rules, conceptions of ends 
and means, and the like, which are implicitly involved 
in the exercise of the Practical Rtiason, may be unfolded^ 
80 as to Ijc matter of contemplation. In this manner, 
the Practical Reason is developed into the Speculative 
Reason. Such a devciopement of the human mind is 
produced by the exercise oi' Thought. 

23. Animals, as wt ll as man, conform their actions 
to the true relations of objects (21), and perform actions 
which look like means to ends (17)« Thus, bees build 
cells in hexagonal forms, so as to fill space; and birds 
build nests, so as to shelter themselves and their young. 
But in the case of animals, the tendency to action 
CWiot be unfolded into ideas, and conceptloiis of ends. 

have no conceptions of hexagons^ from 
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their cell.>5. Birds tld not cetttcraplate n,n end, when 
thev build a nest: for tlicv build nest*; in a stiito of 
capthity, wlievi" there U no end to be an3worc<l. The 
tendencies to such actions an’ irnpiaiiti!<l in the con* 
stitiition t)f the animal, but arc not capable of h<‘iog mi* 
fidded uleas, as in a rational naturtj they ave 
Ilonee such teudnnoies are callotl hist'/rir/b\ and arc dis* 
tingijished from Fraeticol Ituu^OJL 

24. Instinct as ^\oll as lieason, o]feratc.s through 
the Will, to direct tlu‘ actions. In botii cases, the W'ill 
is stiinuiated iiiLo action by eertain xVppoiites and De¬ 
sires, which w<' sliaii term of A ntloft. 

We use the unn id action, rather than 

PrhinplA'S of action, because tlio ti.'rin Principles is 
u&ed eijuivi^cally, not only for t)jj»*nifivi5 Principles, 
vvhicli produce action, but for Express Principles, wiiicb 
assert PropoMtions. 

I'he Springs of Action of which we have to speak, 
are the Motive Powers of man’s conscious nature, and 
might hence be called Mutlcfs. Thiiy first put man in. 
motion ; that is, in the state of inb riial motion which 


leads to intention and will. But in eoiunioii language, 
the term Miflitc is rather used to designate tho special 
object of tho intention, tlian tlio genmal desire 'which 
impels us to intend. ‘When a man labours hard for 
gain, his spring of action being tho desire of having, his 
Motive IS to get money', lint he may do the same 
thing, hi'' Motive being to support his family, and then 
his spring of action is his family alfections. 
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CUAI*TER II. 

THE SriUXGS OF HUMAN ACTION. 

25. TriK Si)nnj[rs of Action in mart may be eriu- 
mcratnl as follows; The Appetites or Eotiny Uesires; 
the AiFertious; tlio Mental D«isircs; the Moral Senti¬ 
ments ; and the lleflejc Sentiments. We shall consider 
them in oraer. 


1 . The Appetites* 

26. Tlie Appetites or Bodily Desires are ci^nimoii 
to man and brutes. The strongest and most obvions of 
them are the Appetites for Food (Hunger and I’hirst), 
hy wlueli the individual' is sustained; and that by 
which the species is continued. Tliose apj)etjtt'fc are 
tendencies towards certain bodily things, and cravings 
for these things when they are withheld. 

But besides those, there are many other bodily De- 
sin‘s wJiich may be classed with the Appetites, ajjd 
which arc powerful springs of action. 8uch arc the 
desire of rest after labour, tho desire of sleep after long 
waking, tbo desire of warmth and shelter, the desire of 
air and exercise. 

Thesi* Desires are NoAural Wants; they arc Needs 
of man's nature. Man cannot exist at all, except they 
are satislied in some degree; and (;aimot exist in a 
healthy and stable condition, except they are satisfied 
in an adequate degRHJ. 

27 . Moreover, by the constitution of man, certain 

pleasures are conjoined with tho .satisfying of these 
wants; and the Springs of Action, of which we now' 
speak, ipcludc the Desire of these Pleasuxes- Thus, 
man haa not only an appetite for food, but a desire 
of delicioua food, and a ^nse of Taste, by which he 
jp^ishes stt<^ fodcL lie has^ in like manner, pleasure 
in sweet odot^ and a desire of this pleasure; i|i»4 
abtSarly for ine oUier senses. > 
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Man xises vju.*ions Ari.s, to satisfy his natural wants, 
and to gratify liis desires for the pleasures of sense, of 
which wo have spoken. As siicJi gratifications, through 
tm‘aiis of art, become habitual, they also bccfuno Wants, 
and are tcriuod Artificial \VanU^ These Artificial 
Wants, no less than Natural Wants, are powerful 
Springs of Action among racn. 

% 

2 . The Affections. 

20. The A flections are tendencies or cravings di¬ 
rected towards conscious individuals; not, like the De¬ 
sires, tendencii's and cravings for bodily objects. The 
ilodily Dosircr! t«.‘nd to thing*?, AlFcctioiis to Persons. 

Put the A flections arc not more tendencies or crav¬ 
ings, they are internal Krnotions or Peelings: being 
directed to persons, not to tilings, they mould the 
tliouglits in a way quite different from what the Ap¬ 
petites do. 

21). The two principal aflectioiis arc Lovo, and 
Anger. The term Love, is sometimes used to dcscrilio 
the Podily Desires, as when we talk of a Iieive of wine, 
or a Liivc of the ])lcasurcs of the table. But the more 
direct and proper sense of the w'^ord, is that in W'hich it 
denotes an aftoction towards a jierson. A inan^s lovo of 
his wife and children is more properly liove, than his 
love of wine or of mnsic. 

30, Tlio most important of the Affections which 
thus come under the name of liOve arcthe Tiovo of 
the mother and of the father towards the children, 
Maternal and Paternal Ijove;—^ihe IjOVO of children 
towards their parents, Filial Love;—the liOve of bro¬ 
thers and sisters towards each other, Fratenial l^ve; 
the special and distinguishing affection of man towards 
woman, and woman towards man, which tends to the 
conjugal union; this is often ejspresscd by the word 
Zoeo, without any epithet; its natural sequel is Con- 
jugal Xiovc. Also, among tho Vinds of Love wo must 
enumerate Friendship, and our Love of our Companions; 
likewise the Affection, so far as it partakes of the nature 
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of Love, with Which wc regard our fellow-citizens, our 
fellow-countrymen, our fellow-men, 

31. Ther Affection of Anger also appears in various 
forms. Anger comes into play against any one who 
assaults or threatens us, in roan as in other animals; 
and this Affection, giving vehemcuco and rapidity to 
our actions, aids us in self-defence. Anger in this form, 
is the natural repulsion and retxim to any harm whioli 
falls iipion us or approaches us, and is called Renmimentt 
as being the sentiment which is a natural re-action to 
the hostile sentiment to another person. 

32. The Affections conspire with the llesircs. Wo 
are angry with those who take from us, or prevent our 
obtaining, what we desire. We love those who aid us 
in gratifying our desires. These affections are modified 
according to the circumstances under which they thus 
arise, atid receive special names. Men feel Gratitude 
towards those who have conferred licnefits ujion them. 
As they feel sudden Resentment against a sudden attack, 
they feel Permanent Anger against those who have 
irifiiotcd or endeavour to inflict pain or harm upon 
liiem, or whose desires come in conflict with theirs. 
When this fSeeling is no longer a buret of emotion, but 
a settled and steady feeling, it is Haired.^ Malice^ or 
Ill-wUL When malice prompts men to return pain 
ai«d harm to those from whom they have received pain 
or horni, it is Revenge* , 

All those Affections belong to the irascible part of 
man's nature. 

33. The Afiections, as has been said, are directed 
towuids per>unis. In speaking of them, we suppose him 
who fijjds them to live as a man among men. He is 
in t^ockiy ; and his desires and affections are excited, 
dei^rmiued, and modified by the circumstances of his 
social conditioii. These circumstances may be various 
both for the individual, and for the |%nemi body of the 
society, Thore am various Forms and Staj^ of Sodety. 
We may conceive, as the oi%inat form, a society in. 
which Jh^ am no A&Qfjdaiw except th6 Fam^ Af-; 
iQetid% aij^d ^ A^peti^ ai^ccpt tne l^atund 
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But as the society becomes more numerous, and Ar¬ 
tificial Wants increase^ many other kinds of relation 
and dependence grow up among the individuals who 
compose the society, and the Aftiections are modified by 
these new conditions. 

34. In speaking of other Desires and Affections 
which we still have to notice, we continue to suppose 
man existing in society: and we shall Imvo to consider 
mainly, at first, those Desires and flections which 
iiave reference to the intercourse of a man with other 
men. 


3. The Mental Desires, 

3 . 0 , The Appetites are of the nature Tnstiucts, 
in that they tend to their objects, without their objects 
Ijt'ing present to the mind as abstract notions. But 
yet when we bring into view abstract notions, the 
bodily desires may be described os tendencies to such 
.abstractions. 3'hus Hunger and Thirst may be descrilx'd 
as the Desire of Food: which is, as we have seen (3), an 
aijstract notiuii- All the Bodily Desires may bo included 
in the Desire of Pleasure^ which is a still more abstract 
notion. 

A s the developement of the human mind goes on by 
the exercise of thought (22), the objects of desire are all 
presented to the mind as abstract notions, more or less 
general. In this way, the Bodily Desires may be pie- 
Bcnted in a general and abstract fonn. But besides 
these general and abstract forms of Bodily Desires, there 
are otlier Desires which cannot bo conceived in any 
other way than with reference to abstractions; as the 
Desire of Fame, the Desire of Knowledge, These we 
shall call Mental Desires, 

36. We now speak of those Springs of Action 
which result from the operations of the mind. Among 
such operations, besides those which have been referr^ 
to, we must place. Memory^ by which past facts i|iid 
objects are recalled to the mind, and subjected i 9 its 
view, in the same manner as if they were present; and 
Imaginaition^ by which the distant, the absent, and the 
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future sure represented to the mind, under combinations 
and as})ect8 imposed by the mind itself, Thi^o faculties 
fill up the abstr^ outline of the objects of desire, with 
particulars and images, by means of which they obtain 
a far stronger hold upon the purpose and will, than the 
more abstraction of itself could have. By their means, 
the desire of a general and abstract f>bjcct impels us, not 
merely with the force residing in the ultimate generality, 
but with a power belonging to the whole of the suc¬ 
cessive steps of generalization, from objects of sense 
upwards. 

37 , Every object of desire as contemplated by the 
mind may bo described by a general term as a Good, 
Quicquid petiiur petiiur suh ^erie loni. This is the 
most general aspect of the objects of desire. Opposed 
to the objects of desire, are objects wbicli we shun, as 
Pain, Constraint, and the Want or Privation of obj‘»cts 
of desire. These are J£mh. The mind, furnished with 
the stores of Memory, and exercising the pow’ors of 
Imagination, can contemplate rtimotcly fntun*, as well 
as immediate gratificatious, arising from the attamnient 
of objects of desire. Such objects, c<>Titemplated as 
future, arc wishul for; if the attainment of our wislios, 
is deemed probable, they are koa^. The infliction of 
future evils, if probable, is fearm. Evil so contemplated 
is jyanitcr, Hope and Fear are springs of action 110 
less powerful than present Desire, 

^ We must now consider the particular Mental 
Desires separately. 

Ill order that we may distinguish and enumerate the 
more important and more elementary of the Mental 
Desires, wc may remark, that Desires, operating merely 
as tendencies to acition, and not unfolded by the exercise 
of thought, so as to become tendencies to mental objects, 
(abstractions,) are like Instincts (23). Hence we may 
consider those Desires as distinct, which look like the 
devdopements of difierent Instincts. The Instinets of 
ftntmais are a kind of image of the Desires of man; 
and wo may consider those as so many di^inct 
tnentary Deeres, of which wo find so many imsgiw in 
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the Instincts of animals. And the Desires of which 
wc shall speak) being also the most iiniTersal and most 
powerful of thoa^ by which man's actions are determined, 
are those which wo have especially to notice among the 
Springs of Action. 

The JVIental Desires of which w'o shall first speak, are 
the I)e‘<ire of Safety, the Desire of Having, tlie Desire of 
Socii‘ty, the Desire of Superiority, the Desire of Know¬ 
ledge. 

irfi). The. Desire of Safettf. All the bodily desires 
may be hichuh’d under on© general expression, as the 
i)ps\reijf Dersonal WefWmni/., or the like. But in order 
to framo rules of action, wt must refer to something 
more liroited and definite than this. Moreover, in our 
view of the springs of human action, we are to suppose 
UKin to be in Society, and to have his desires dotennined 
h\ the circnuistances of his social condition (34). 

Now If the desires alone be taken into mir account, a 
loan living among men is liable to have his desires 
frustrated, and to '^ufier harm, pain, wounds, and even 
death, through the operation of the conflicting desires 
of tidier men. Wc csin conceive a condition in which 
nicn ar»3 in a ]>f?ipctiial state of war and violence, like 
luKtile beasts of prejy^ But the desires of man. when 
luh irascible aflectious wo not inflamed by conflic t, tend 
towj?rds a state t>f things the opposite of this. He 
fh'sires peace and tiampiillity. He hopes for these; he 
fears their opposites. These desires, hopes, and fears 
arc so str<>ng, that man's life is scarcely tolerable if they 
arc not in some degree gratified. Man requires, as in¬ 
dispensable to his human condition, a removal of his 
fears of violence and hann to his body, arising from the 
conflicting desires of other men* This feeling we may 
call the Desire of Safety* It is one of the strongf'st, 
most univerHiU and most constant of all the desires of 
men. 

40, Wc find Instincts of animals which corre¬ 
spond to this^ Spring of action in man. Such an 
Instinct is variously described, as the Instimt of Self^ 
defence^ or of Se^-presermtim^ the instinctive Lorn! 
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tf the like. This Instinct Rtimulates all the 

^^ultiee of animals in the most energetic manner; is 
able to master their strongest appetites and ailections; 
and often calls into play an almost incredible sagacity 
and strength. 

41* In man, the instinctive love of life, the in* 
stinctive dedre to avoid privation, pain, and constraint, 
ar€L expanded and unfolded by memory, reflection and 
foresight life, ease, comfort, peace, tranquillity, become 
objects to which man tends with conscious thought, 
as well as from blind impulse. Nor can he be at all 
satisfied, except he can look forwards to the fniure, as 
wdU as the present enjoyment, of these advantages. 
He must not only have preseiit Safety, but Security for 
the future. When, however, we speak of the Desire of 
Safety, as one of the principal elementary Mental De¬ 
sires, we may understand Security to be included in 
the -expression. 

42. We have mentioned Constraint as one of the 
things which men desire to avoid. Even when unac¬ 
companied with pain or danger, extraneous fi»rce, com- 
peiling or rtjstraining our motions, is felt as a grievous 
infiii tion. Wo cannot act so as to make our actions 
our own, without acting freely; iind the Desire of Free 
Agency, which we naturally feel^' Is confirmed and made 
more urgent, by our perceiving that such freedom is 
necessary to all properly human action. Hence the 
Jjove of personal Liberty is one of the powerful Springs 
of human action; but so far as it is of an elementary 
nature, it is included in the Desire of Safety and Security 
from bodily harm of which we now speak. 

^ 43. The Safety, Security and Liberty of the body, 
which man thus requinaa, as conditions without which 
he cannot exist {satisfactorily, are easUy endangered by 
tlm angry affections of (tther men, admulated by their 
deriies, conflicting with his. By such conflicts Mfibce 
ie produced (3S) ; and malicious intention shews Itself 
ia deeds of force and violence, or in Other kinds iif 
attempts upon the safety and lih^y of the map* 
beimme hk Enemies, and he besoinp|.iheiiS.^ 
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And the natural Enmity, as well the Society of 
mankind, modiiios their other ile-sires. 

44. TJw. Desire of Haritig. 'J’hc Desire of Having, 
so far as it refers to the means of subsistence, is a 
developeraent of the instinct of self-preservation, which 
impels animals to seek food and other necessaries of life. 
But even in animals, we see a ilesire of having which 
goes beyond this; for some animals have an instinct of 
hoarding and storing; and this instinct is very different 
from more d<;siro of food. It often controls present 
appetite, and leads the animal to hide what it cannot 
use as f{)i>d, as well as what it can. In man the Desire 
of Having is apparent in all stages of Society (.^3). 
Food, clothing, weapons, tf)ols, ornaments, lionses, car¬ 
riages, .ships, are universally objects of his de.'^ire. In 
the iir&t ])laee, indeed, man desires these things as a 
means of gratifying his natural appetites, or his affec¬ 
tions ; of siipj)orting and sheltering his family; of 
repelling and mastering his enemies. But the desire 
to possess such objects, as it exists in man, goes beyond 
tlie measure of their obvious usc^ He delights to con¬ 
sider them as connected with hinist^lf in a pcniianent 
and exclusive nianiuT, and to look upon thenn as 

as his own. The things which he thus looks upon as 
his own, he is disturbed at the prospect of losing, and 
i.s angry at any oncj who attempts tt» take them from 
him. Nor can he be at ease in his thoughts, or act 
steadily and tranquilly, except he be allowed to possess 
in quiet and security what he thus has as bis. He 
needs to hold it as his Property, 

45. The objects to which the desire of possessing 
applies are called Things^ as contrasted with Persons, 
in considering the rules of human action, Things arc 
contemplated as morally passive, the objects of posses- 
{non and use; capable only of being given, received, 
acted with or on: Persons are active, or capable of 
action; and are considered as conscious, intelligent, 
intentional agents. 

Things, as objects of posses^l^ are eontemplated 
lander vaiioiis aspects of geneigl^y and abstraction. 
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In a general way, they are termed Posnesumns^ W^alth^ 
Riches* There is one yarticnlar kind ef Possession 
which is used in transfemag all other kinds, and which 
hence measures and ropresenta all other kinds. This 
is Momy^ which most corninoplv ha-j thi‘ form of copper, 
/diver, or which is especially lalied Riches.^ 

46. n’^ealth or Property ineliulea ail objects which 

are subservient to the satisfaction oi' onr wants; and 
thus the desire which regard^' propertv is strengtliened 
by the progress of Artificial Want^ ('32). Again, most 
of the relations of society" intercourse with 

regard to property, Hom<i giving and receiving. The 
progress of society, with tlie cxlension and imiltipli- 
cation of these social relations, give additional operation 
to property, and increase its hold on mcTfs minds. And 
thus, m a society in whieli artificial wants and social 
relations are extended and multijdied, still more than 
in more simple states of society, there can be no tran ¬ 
quillity, pt«ice, or eoinlbrt, except man can j^ossess in 
security and quiet that vvhlel) lie regards as his Property. 

Without Property, and the rcM^ognition of Property in 
Society, even man’s free agency cannot exist. If an- 
other may at any mom* Jit take from me my food, my 
V^eiltilhing;, my tooI^, I can no longer, ^vith any confidence 
at ut^SAdincss labour, or travel, or reckon upon being 
uhla'ta live from da^ to day. In order to act, I must 
act on, or with things : and I must for that purpose 
have secure property in things. 

47 . The Desire of ScKiicty appears in man in two 
very conspicuous forms;—the Jhsire of Family Society 
and the Desire of Civil Sc/ciety. J’hese may be treated 
of as elementary desires; we have images of them in 
tho instincts of animals;—of the former, in pairing 
animals, of the latter, in gregarious animals. 

That man has a Desire of Kainily Society, in addition 
to his mere bodily desires, is plain. In tho rn^l^t 
tribes, the man and his wife are bound together by’ this 
desire. They wish for and seek habitual comjpmiioiisbip 
' ibid merely occasional pleasure. Ine woman 

oan hatittly subsist through the time of child-bearing^ 
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or the child be supported, without the existence of the 
ties of fiiinily. When tho family circle is completed 
by the addition of children, this desire of companionship 
is awakened and gratified in a wider sphere, Tho 
desires which first lead to the existence of tlie Family 
are refined, as well as extended, by the existence of.j, 
the Family. A desire of a general sympathy among" 
the members of the Family, purifies and elevates the 
operation of the mere bodily desires. There arc added 
to tho gratification of the desiress, innumerable new 
ploiisures growing out of the offi(M 3 s of mutual love to 
which the family ffives occasion. 

j'hese gratifications arc so congenial to tho nature of 
man, so universally and constantly sought, so uneasily 
and impatiently dispensed with, that no form of man^s 
existence can be tolerable or stable in which men in 
general are not able to enjoy or to hope for them. 
There can be no peace, comfort, tranquillity, or order 
ill a state of society in which there arc not permanent 
conjugal unions. 

The existence of permanent marriages is requisite, as 
has been said, for the sustentation of the mother and 
tho child during its earliest age. It is requisite no less 
for the instruction of the child in the use of language, 
in the direction of its actions by rules, and in the other 
manifestations of a social and rational human nature. 
And thus the existence of marriage is requisite not only 
to continue the race of mankind, but also to transmit 
from generation to generation the social and rational 
character of man. And this necessity is perceived by 
man, when his reflection is called into play; and thus 
the Regard for Marriage which men feel Ts confirmed, 
and the De^re of Family Society strengthened in its 
general influence upon man. 

48. The Desire of Civil also is an impor¬ 

tant spring of action in the nature of man. The other 
defines which we have Jnentioned, the desire of safety, 
the de^ of property, may be supposed to give 
ife to a desire dt wU as of a means by which 

bo fenced. But there appears to 
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exist in mail a Desire of Society of a more unconscious 
and elementary kind; of ’whicli^ as has been said, we 
have an image in the instincts of gregarious animals. 
Man also ia a gregarious, or more properly, a social 
animal. He is nowhere found, nor cau he exist, in any 
other state than in Society, of some fonn or other. 
Indeed, the same conditions of his being which make 
him necessarily, exist as a member of a family, make 
him also, after a few generations, necessarily exist as 
a member of a family in a larger sense; of a tribe, a 
clan, a nation. And though, in eases in which the 
free agency of the individual comes into play, these tics 
of family may bo loosened or broken; man still only 
passes from one form of society to another, and his 
state is ever social. The existence of a languagt* is, 
of itself, undeniable evidence of a recognized society 
among those who have this bond of union: for those 
who use the same language have common classiticatioiiB 
of things and action, common gciu^ralizations and ab¬ 
stractions; which imply, in a great degree, common 
judgments and common rules of action. Society, bound 
together by such ties, is a Community. 

Men, connected by this bond, have a pleasure in tbeir 
mutual society. They are pleased with the companion¬ 
ship and intercourse which take place at the social 
board, in the street, the market, the council-room. 
Men desire to act, and are fitted to act, in common; 
dedaring and enforcing rules by which the conduct of 
all shall bo governed: they thus act as governors, 
legislators, judges, subjects, citizens. Without such 
community of action, and. such common rules really 
enforced, there can be no tolerable comfort, peace, or 
order. Without civil sotc^y, man cannot act as man. 

49. The Mental Desim which we have mentioned, 
include the Apperites and.Af^tions, and may take the 

g ace of them in some of our i^tttie xe^onings. The 
esire of Personal Safety, aod the Derire of Having, 
include the Desires of aU bodily objects i^uisite ten 
the support, ease and comfort ox the individual. The 
Deriie of Family Society Love of Wife^ 
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l^arents, Oluldron, Brotlu^ra, Sisters, and the like- The 
alTcctioii of Ang^.T is an attendant upon all our Desires; 
for we are angry with those wlio interfere with our 
Desires ; angry Avith fchuse wlio threaten our Safety, 
our Property, or our Family enjoyments. 

50, Tliere is another Spring of Action intimately 
connected with the existence of society, and in some 
measure implied in wliat has been said ; but which we 
must also speak of sej)arately: 1 moan, the Need of a 
Alatim! T^ndi^rslandivff among men. f speak of this 

a Needy rather than u Desire; for Mutual Dndor- 
standing is rather a necessity of man’s c uidition, than 
ail </bj<.-ct of his conscunift desire. We see this necessity 
even in animals, espeeially in those which are gregarious. 
Ill their associated condition, they deri\e help and ad¬ 
vantage from one another : and many of them, esfietsially 
those that live, traved, or liunt in companies, arc seen 
to reckon upon eiitdi otluT’s actions with great precision 
and confidence. In societies of men, this mutual aid 
ami mutual reliancti are no less necessary th.an among 
beavers or bee.s. Hut in man, this aid and reliance are 
not the work of mere lii3>tinct. TJiere must be a 
Mutual Understanding by whieli men learn to an¬ 
ticipate and to depend upon tb(‘ actions of each other. 
This mutual understanding pre.snp]*o.ses that man has 
the power of dctermitiing his future actitins ; and that 
be has the pow»cr of making other men aware of his de- 
icrininatlon. It presupposes Purpose as its matter (14), 
and Language as its instrument (4), The verb to uu- 
dersfaridy as has been said (11), has especial reference 
to the use of language. 

When wo have determined a future action by inten¬ 
tion or settled purpose, we oommunicate the intention 
to another person who is concerned in tlie result, by 
a Proinue, The person to whom my promise is made, 
{the Promisee^) understai^ds my purpose, and is led to 
recoil ha. his actions upon ray pur]iosed action ; and I 
understand him to regulate his actions by this reckoning. 

51. A large part of the actions which take place 
among men, are’ regulated by their mutual understand- 
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ifig, established by promisoa, or in some other way. 
Tn most forms of society, eacli person depends for food, 
for clothing, for shelter, for safety, for comfort, for cn- 
jojTiient, or for the greater part of theie, iij><)n a mutual 
imderstandiDg with other men. There is a mutual 
dependence, 9ie result of a mutual understanding. 

One of the ways in which this result is carried into 
effect is, by tho establishment of diiferent oiiiployments 
and occupations, businesses and offices, among different 
classes of men. One man employs himself solely in 
preparing food for men; others, in preparing rlotliing ; 
aud again; one, in preparing clothing h)r the feet; 
another, clothing for the body. Again, one man's 
business is to protect tho other from forfugn f ;e'<; be 
is a soldier: another's occupation is to df'cido dis])utes 
which occur within the society; he is a judge. .Persons 
are placed in such situations by general understanding, 
express or implied; and each man, in bis actions, 
reckons upon tho others dh^hargiiig their offices ac- 
C(»rding to their respective trades and profesrions. This 
mutual understanding is a universal bond, 'which could 
not be removed ■without the cominunity falling 
pieces; it is force of cohesion, permeating the structujx- 
of society, so that if this force were to cease to act, the 
whole mass would crumble into dust. We tlnn-cfore 
place this Need of a Mutual Understanding among the 
principal springs of human action. 

52. Dmre ^ ^Superiority may bo placed 

among the elementary Desires, ‘since it is seen to exist 
as an instinct in many of the bolder animals, manifest¬ 
ing itself in the exertions which they make in their 
conflicts with one another. In sueh cases, this desire 
is often mixt up with the instinct of self-defence and 
the impulses of anger, as in the combats of pugnaeious 
animals; but in racing aud hunting, wc see, in dogs 
and horses, a desire of superiority, showing itself as a 
distinct spring of action; aud the like may be chafed 
ia other similar cases. - . - 

In man, this desire of superimity appentff ofm wider 
scale, the subjects of comparison bein^ v«my 
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nuinenms and complicated. A man desires to know 
liiiiisolf more swift, more strong, more skilful than 
anotliuT; hence the contests of the palestra, and even 
wanton comlnits for life or death. A man desires to 
he more wealthy than lita neighbours; and henro ac- 
cuinidates riches by labour, agriculture, trade or traffic. 
But man not only wishes to surpass, hut to guide and 
control other men. lie wishes that they slioiild obey 
when he coinmmtih^ ile lias a Pesiro of J^ower. To 
this object, strength and skill and riches may all he as 
nic.aiis to ends. 'J'hc desire of being superior regards 
those circunistaTic<?3, triay he the desire of b(‘ing more 
powerful than oUictb, with vvhoni w^e compare our¬ 
selves, 

53. This desire of being superior to others in the 
advantages wliieh we possess, and especially iu power, 
is verv general among men. jVlo&t nirn would wish to 
be ^^,rong, skilful, ; but especially to be powerfiil, 
so that other men should coufonn lo their will and do 
their bidding. But all cannot he sn])erior to <.»lher9, 
ff each desire to be the strongest, there (san be no repose 
or order, except these conflicting desires balance eaiih 
Either. All cannot ho superior; hut none need be in¬ 
ferior. for all may be equal. The universal Desire of 
Superiority cannot be gratified; but if it bo transformed 
into a universal Impatience of Inferiority, it may be¬ 
come the regulating force of society. 

When We say that none ne-ed bo inferior, for all may 
be equal; it is not meant tliat iill may have equaJ shitrea 
of the objects of human desires; but that each may 
equally have what is his^ not holding it at .the will or 
command of another man. The ccpiality of which wo 
speak, is tho cstahlisluncnt of equal rules, not tho esta^ 
hlishment of a rule of equal division. Such a rule as 
tho latter, would 1x3 inconsistent with the nature of 
property i for that which is a man's property, is his 
with .wreasc, and passes from him if he give or 
destroy jit'; so that tlie shares of diftexent individuals, 
even u equal at first, cannot continue equal. But Kqtial 
Kales may ba ejstablished; and the impai^nce of iu-^ 
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foriority, vrhich i& natural to man, will not be satisfied 
with any rules which have not tlie aspect of equality. 
It is true, that this equality of rules may be modihed 
by evtemal circumstances; as we Jiavt* just seen, that 
the equality of shares must he disturbed by passing 
changes: but still, the desires of men constant!y point 
to equal rules, as those which alone are tAilerahle; 
and there can be no permanent tranquillity in a com¬ 
munity, except untlor the sway of rides, which are 
equal for all; so far as the nature of man, and the 
previous condition of tlie society, allow of rules at the 
same time steady and equal. And thus, the Desire of 
Superiority, transformed into the Desire of E<)iial Rules, 
is one of tlie powerful springs of human action. 

54. The Desire of Kn.o'wWhje may also be enume¬ 
rated among the elementary desires. Of this Desire, 
also, wo see a sort of image, in the curiosity and prying 
propensities of many animals: but in tln^m, these pro¬ 
pensities are generally subservient to the actions by 
which sustenance is obtained or danger avoided. 

In man, the Desire of Knowledge is identical with 
the desire or propensity of the mind to unfold itself 
(22); and with the desire which wo have to contem¬ 
plate our own conceptions, as distinctly and connectedly 
as is possible for us. Man, by his rational nature, is 
constantly impelled to think, to reason, to classify, to 
trace causes and consequences; to do this, is to know; 
and to coiiliiiuo to do is to go on from knowledge to 
knowledge. 

'55, Knowledge influences human actions, not so 
much by the exertions which it impels men to make 
for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, as by the 
di£Meiit asjHKsts which it gives to tlie other objects of 
desi^ An ugly pebble may be a most desirable pos- 
sesstoa, if we know how to extract from it a pure for 
disease. The desire to possess a particular ^ece of 
gtOAsikd, may become very vehement, by our knowing 
is the hsntago left us by our awQjentors. Our 
of t^ constraint which a body of men imp* 
pipi. Itpon us» be much tnflamed, by our knowi^ 
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that fliich constTaiiit is incoiiBis!tcnt with ancient 
maxims of law, or with rules of reason, or with tlie 
true destination of man. In such casi'y, our desires 
and actions are influenced by our knowledge, that is, 
bv our Reason. Our knowledge, thus considered as a 
Sfuing of j\ction, is identical with tin? Reason, by 
which we contemplate abstract and general conceptions, 
and thus' detennine for ourselves rules and ends of 
action. This is a task which it is our object to per** 
form in the present work. 

1. Th(> Moral Sentrmenix, 

ih?. That wbicli i<mf»)rinal>le to Rules of Action 
i-=t AVhat we mean by ru/k,'. wdO bo considered 

Tinne partietilarly afterwanls: but i>eibro vve j)rocet*d to 
that ipiestion., we may obriiTvo, that our judgment of 
actions as right, or as tcrouiu tin* opposite of right, is 
accompanied witsi certain A libctious, or Sentiments. 
That wliioli i® right wo approt^c ; that wliieb is wrong 
we d'iaopproTi^. W^hat is w’rong, naturally excites a 
modificatifAtt of Anger, wdiicb we term Jmliitnatlon. 
Wrong done to oursoives excites instant Rcsentnir-iit 
(.31); but our Anger against wrrong as wrong, when >ve 
do not consider it a.s effecting ourselves, is Indignation. 
And in like niamier, what is right is the natural object 
of a kind of love, uaratdy, of Esteem. These Anetv 
tions. Approbation and llisapprobation, Indignatiou 
ami Ksttfoin, are the Mural t^eathneyiU, 

Though the Moral IScnitiments thus partake of the 
nature of the Aflfections, they difler in this respect, that 
they have h^r their objects in the first instance, not 
Persons, but Actions. We love a friend; we approve 
his acts of benevolence. wl are angry with a man 
who picks our pocket, and disapprove of his act.: 

But the Sentiment is transferred from the to 

the agent; and thus the Moral Sentiments combine 
with and modify our oilier atfections, and are powerful 
Springs of xVetion. We befriend a tnah, or we ehooi:io 
him for our friend, and do him good ofiic^, not because 
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he is our brother, but because vre approve his actions, 
and tlicrcforo love him, and would treat him as oiu 
bisiiher. We help to inflict pain or even death upoii 
a maA^ not bocaubo he has done us espt daily any harm, 
but because he luib counnitted an act of which we 
strem^y dibapprovo, and which excites a btrong indig- 
natioA ogain&t him. 

Inhere are Sc'ntimeiiK 'wliith partake of the nature f f 
Hateem or Appro\ d, but imply no s<*itlcd Moral Ruli‘, 
and imdude feeliiiu'' of ‘■ur]>n‘e and consdous infcriorit\ 
in ouiselvos. Sueli are AJnm tluuf^ and 4.«rc. 


Ck J7ij) t Seiffimrnfs, 

57* 1hbides the Moi il .Sentiments which impel u»- 
to art in one way <ir anotlur to otliei men, atcoi<l’u£iJv 
as we approve <.r di''a 3 >j>rove their action*^, there ire 
also certain Sntiments which have* a j<*Ft,rciiet' to iheir 
judgment of ns and their afFections towards ns; ami 
these S<'niimen<s are also Springs of Vfprrn. These 
we shall hmi foi lh<y imply Reflex 

Thought. Tn order to regard another m.in s S<'ntimciit-' 
coBCdming me, I must form a conce])tion of his Smiti- 
rnettHi M the image of my own; and of inysi If as the 
objeet of those bcntiments. 

The Desire of heiAp lored is one of those Re¬ 
flex Seiltiisents. In minds so far unfolded by thought 
aa( to be eapablo of reflex procejsses, this Sentiment coin* 
nionly acoompanieti love ; hut it belongs to a stage of 
montu developemoat higher than mere elemeutary love. 
Tot wo see traces of it in the bt^haviour of those animals 
which seek to be fondled and caressed. 

|if0. The Desire of Esteem is a powerful and ex> 
Spdug of Action* We desire that other men 
sliCncM^tmnk that what we do is right. ITcnce, this 
desiffs itfso msi aome generally ostabliwed Ktdo of what 
is W4iflu>ttt oursohes esteeming what is right, 

we cannot oMNatve EsteM, and thus cannot truly fm 
the Desire of Esteem. I^t in this case, we may still 
Ibel the Pe^lji/re qf Admiraiionf the Desire of JSottour^ 
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the of Fame, tJie Loee of Glory, and tlie like 

Ilcflex Seutinients; whicli do not imply onr own ap¬ 
proval of tlic Ride by wdiii^b others judge. Yet these 
arc very powerful Springs of action in many men. 

HO. Finally, there is a reflex Sentiment which wc 
may term tlie Desire of our own This implies 

that wc have adopted a Rule according to which wc 
judge Actions to be right, and that we desire to con¬ 
form our own actions to this Rule. Such a Desiro is a 
S]>ring of Action, which must balance all others, in 
order that tho Rule may be really valid. 'VVbat the 
nature of such a Rule must he, wo shall have to con¬ 
sider: in the mean time, we may reiuivrk, that tho 
l>esire of our own Approval, of which wo now speak, 
is included in tho meaning of the term Conscience, ‘ 
Among the Reflex Seutinionts, we may place all those 
Jiprings of Action which are designated by some com¬ 
pound of the word Self; as Self-Loee, Self-A(/miraiion, 
Tliose, for the most part, are elementary Springs of 
Action, combined and modified by risflex habits of 
lliolight. Thus Self-Love may be understood to include 
the Desire of Projiorty, of Bodily comfort, and the like, 
along with a distinct consideration of One’s Self. In 
this view, Self-Love is rather a habit of regarding and 
])rovidiug for the elementary Desires, than a distinct 
Di>ire. It is sometimos spoken of as a General Regard 
for our own Good; bc/caiise, as wo have said (37), tlie 
term Good is so used as to include the objocts of all the 
elementary Desires. 

6 . General Remarks, 

61. It appears by what has been said, that the 
different kinds of Springs of Action are distinguished 
hy the nature of their objects. The Appetites have for 
their objects, Things; the Affectiims, Persons; the 
Mental Desires have Abstractions; the Moral Sen¬ 
timents, Actions; and the Reflex ^nriments have for 
their objects the tbon^ts of other persons, or our own, 
about ourselves. 
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The Springs of Action which wo have ciinmorated 
do not operate upon man as Forces opemte upon inert 
Matter. They all operate through the Will. A man 
is moved by these frj)rii\grt, wlion be will do that to 
which they Impel him. Different «pring‘» of action may 
operate at the same time, and with opj>()sito tendencies. 
Tne Desire of Safety would keep the sailor or Mddii i at 
home, but the Deniro of Gain, or the Lo\e of Glory, 
sends him to the sea or to the war. In oitlur ca'-e. it 
is tlirou^di his Will that the Dtwes act. lie stays at 
home U'cause he wil)8 to do .so; or he goes foith h(can®o 
he wills it* Acts of Will are Volilmms. 

62. In dotenniiiing his actions, man is Mldom 
impelled merely by the most cloment'irj bprmg'* ol 
Action, bodily desire and afteotion. By the proj^ics'- «»i 
thought in every man, bodily dcsiics arc comlniKd with 
mental desires, and elementary aftections wiih njt>r«d 
sentiments. 

Tlie men who mo^t sock the pleasures of cafuiL', S{ tk 
af the same time Ihe pleasures of 8(»citty. "I'In aio*c 
bllril iiiiitornal hne generally takes the form of ap¬ 
proving, well as lo\ing, its darling. And thus, in 
ji'aii, the llesires and AHcctious are unfold(*d by tliought, 
so .as to involve alistract conception^ and the notion of a 
lliile. The Jleason, to which ■^iicli ste[)s belong (10), is 
at work, in all the actions which th< iS]»iiiigs of Action 
produce. 

63. Boason is conceived as b<*ing in all pcr^^ims 
tbo same in its nature. Diflercnt men desire difterent 
things, love different ))crs>0DS; but that which <‘f*en to 
be true in virtue of the Reason, is true for all nnsa alike. 
Tlie iiifluenci^ of desire Or affection may Ik* mistaken for 
the result of Reason, for man is liable to eri tur (r>), and 
so the decisions of Iteasoii may be diff(*rt‘iit in 
diilereut inciu But such decisions are not all really 
reasonable. So far as men decide conformably to Reason, 

doshto aliku. His Appetites, and Desires, and 
AI»otioi||M j^idiar to each man ; but bis ReaHun is 
a coMuift Ikmouto of all mankind: and each man has 
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Ilia Keaflon in virtue of his participation of this common 
faculty of discerning truth and falsehood. 

15ut though each man's Desires and Alf(?ctions belong 
specially to himsolft while Reason is a common faculty 
in all men; we consider our Reason as being oursehes^ 
rather than our Desires and Affections, Wc speak of 
Desire, Love, Anger, as mastering fzsy or of avrsehes as 
controlling them. If we decide to prdfer some remote 
and abstract good to immediate pleasures, or to con¬ 
form to a rule which brings us present pain, (which 
decision implies the exercise of Reason,) we more ]>ar- 
ticularly consider such acts as our men acts. 8uch acts 
are deemed especially the result, not of the impulse of 
our desires, hut of our own volition. 

(f wc ask why we thus identify ourselves with our 
ratioujil part, rather than with our desires and affections; 
we reply, that it is because the Reason alone is capable 
of tliat reflex act by whi<'b we liecoiiie conscious of 
ourselves. To have so much thought as to distinguish 
between ourselves and our springs of action, is to he 
rational; and the Re:iSon which can mal(e this dis^ 
tinctioii, necessarily places herself on one side, and the 
Desires, which make no such distinction, on the other. 
It is by the Reason that we are conscious; and hence 
wc place the scot of our consciousness in the Reason. 

Ui. The habit of identifying ourselves with our 
Reason, and not with our Desires, is further indicated 
by the term which is applied to Desire and 

Aflection when uncontrolled by Reason; as if man in 
such cases were passive, and merely acted on; and as 
if he were really active, only when he acts in conformity 
with his Reason. Thus, we speak, of a man being in 
a Pasitionf meaning an uncontrolled fit of anger; and 
having a PcLssim for an object, meaning an uncontrolled 
desire. 

Still, it is to bo recollected that man, under the in¬ 
fluence of such Passions, is not really passivew When 
he acts under such influences, he adopts the su^tt^ionB 
of Desire or Affection, and rejects the consol of jKeason; 
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but this is what he does in all violations of reasonable 
Kulos. Passion does not prevent a man's knowing that 
there is a Rule, and that he is violating it. To say that 
Passion is irrewstible, is to annihilate Reason, and to 
exclude the most esse^itial condition of Human Action. 

65. We have spoken of various elements of man's 
being, separately: of the Rejison and the L’nderstanding 
(ch. 1 .); of the Appetites, Affections, Desires, Moral Sen¬ 
timents, and Reflex Sentiments; (ch. ii.) of the AVill(6l), 
and of tiio modifications which the A flections, f )esires, &c. 
undergo by the operation of thought (59). We might 
farther speak of the mode in whicli rcpc-aUid acts of 
thought, repeated emotions of Affection or De^»irc, form 
internal Habits; and of the manner in which the geuoTal 
Disposition^ composed of all these olomeiiis, whetU(‘r 
it an occasional or habitual, a natural or ac<juirod 
Disposition, afleets the Will, and, through that, the 
Actions. 

But while we attend to all these separate Springs of 
Action, their mutual o]>oration and endless modifications, 
we are not to regard them as separate Forces, or as 
independent and distinct Things. They are all in us 
as in a peculiar complex unity. The Appetites aro 
manifestly attributes of the ISodp; but the remaining 
elements, the Affections, Desires, Moral Sentiments, 
Reason, Will, are considered as existing and operating 
in our Soul: and it is in the Soul that the formation of 
Habits and Dispositions takes place. The Soul is the 
central and funuamental unity in whicli all the internal 
elements of human action inhere, reside, act upon eatdi 
other, and are moulded and modified by all which 
happens to the man. 
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Chapter 1X1. 


MOllAL RULES EXIST NECESSARILY. 


f>6. In oniiinoratiug uiid deacrilnng, os we have 
done, certain Desires, as among the most powerful 
Springs of human action, we lia\© stated (3*)) that 
mans life is fecarccly tolcrahJo if these llosires arc not in 
some degree gratified; that njan cannot ho at all satisfied 
without some sctnirity in sncJi gratification (41); that 
without property, which gratifies one of tlicse Desires,- 
man's free agency cannot (‘xist (1-5); that witliont mar¬ 
riage, which gratifies anctlier, tl»erc can be no peace, 
comfort, tran<juillity, or urdor (4)7)» And the same 
may be said of all those Springs of Aoli<in which we 
enumerated as Mental Desires. Without some provision 
tor the tranquil gratification of the«(! Dosirt-s, »Society is 
disturbed, nubalanued, painful; we may even say, in¬ 
tolerable. Wo cannot conceive a comlitiou of such 


privation to be the genuine condition of social man. 
The habitual oratitic.atioii of the ])rincipal Desires above 
mentioned Tuust bo a j>art of tbo Order of the Society. 
Ihoro must bo Rules wliich direct the course and limits 


of such gratification. Such Rules are necessary for the 
Peace, and even for the Existence, of Society* 

67- Man acts as man, when ho acts under the 
irifinence of Rcastui, and Reason directs us to Rules. 


Rules uf action are necessary, therefore, for the action 
of man as man. We cannot conceive man as man, 
without conceiving him as subject to Rules, and making 
part of an Order in which Rules prevail. He must act 
freely, therefore he must have Security, lie must act 
by means of external things, therefore he must have 
Property. He must act with reference to other men’s 
intentions, therefore there must be Contracts. He must 
act with reference to Parents, Wife and Children, tbere- 
fore there must be Families. We cannot conceive man 
divested of free agency, of relation to external tilings, 
of communication with other men, of the ties of blood 
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sad afledioB. Wo must therefore conceive him as 
existing in Security, with Property, Contracts and 
Family, subsisting about him; existing, therefore, under 
Rules by which these things are established; and thus, 
such Rules are necessary for the action of man as man. 

Buch Rules being established, tliat which is confonn- 
able to them is rights and the Rules are moral Rules. 
We must afterWards endeavour to establish such Rules 
in detail; but in the mean time, we have shewn in 
general that the establishment of Moral Rules is neces¬ 
sary for the peace of society and for the action of man 
(UB man. 

^ 38. That Rules, determined by the Reason to be 

reasonable, are the necessary guides of Dtx^iro and 
fectiou, is also apparent from a considenition of the 
nature of Reason. We cannot help recognizing, in the 
Reason, an authority to repress and n^ist Appetite and 
Desire, when the two come in conflict. I'he Reason 
is the light of man's constitution, which reveals to him 
diiinself, and enables him to choose between different 
objects. And this light, by being light, is fit to guide 
IIS. As in tlie world without, so iu the world within 
us, the light, by guiding us, proves that it is its office 
to guide us. 

69. It has been said by some that the. Rules of 
human action, by which men in SocH^ty are goy||med, 
am the results of mutual Fear, by which the confiicthig 
Deares of different persons are balanced. " But this is 
not a true view of. the subject. Mutual f(^r .irnd' ^oU'^ 
«ffictitig desires prevail among wild aninpils^' but yet 
animsJs have no|^^amofig them Moral Rules of action; 
Brute beasts cannot properly be said to.^tcal from one 
another, to wrong one anoth^,-to be momlly guilty. 
They cannot transgress a Morm Rule; bei^nw they 
have not Reason, by which they may ei||eeive a Moral 
Rule. Mutual fear and conflicting 4 ^|Be cannot give 
rise to a Rule, when there does not^fatfet the Reason ; 
which, presenting the objects of desire^ and fear under 
title g^eral and abstract fenns of concq^^oins must' 
sitpsfy 'tiie materials fer a Enid. It 
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Fear and De^ire^ but Beason, which is the source of 
Moral Rules. 

70 . Moral Rules balance the repulsive tendencies 
of the Desires. The Desires, so far as they arc desires 
of external objects in eiU'h per'^on, tend to disunite men; 
for they make each person thc! sole center of his own 
springs of action. Fnrtlier, tliey tend to bring men into 
conllict and opposition; for two men desw the same 
field, the same house, thc same wife. Rut there are also 
human endowments which draNv' men together, as tho 
A Sections of Family and of Civil Socii'ty. The mutual 
understanding of men, expres^^ed in Tjanguage, enables 
them and leads them to act iu union, and to help each 
other. The objects of desire being assigned by general 
Rul<?s, the repulsive influences are t^infrolled, the at¬ 
tractive are conflrmed in their eflert. (ieneral Rulet^ 
being established, the Desires art' sources, not of op¬ 
position, but of agit^emetit. All men, vrheii tliey think 
and f(*el calmly, sympathiao with my Desire to keej> 
ni}' own; all men approve of (loneral Rules, and (»f 
those wlio conform to them. The Reflex {Sentiments 
strengthen this mutual attraction. The Desire to l)e 
ajiprovt'd, and the Desire to be esteemed, draw men 
together. These Sentiments, resulting from settled 
Moral Rules, remove discord, and establish concord. 
They tend to make men unanimous. 

And, reasoning in the opposite order, we may say 
that such Rules as tend to produce this effect, agree- 
with that character^ of. Moral Rules, which we have 
shown to belong to them. Such Rules, wi^ regard to 
the Affections and Desires, as tend tq^, c6Rtrol the re¬ 
pulsive, and confirm the attractive foroes which opeiato. 
in human' Society; such as tend to unite men, to 
tablish concord, unanimity, sympathy; agree with that 
which is the general character of Moral Rules, and havo 
a claim, td be regarded as Moral Rules. And as there 
is a Umvevsdl Damaa Reason, common to all men, 
so as it 18 uttfbl<kd in each man, and to which each 
mail's reason must conform; so is thdre a Unive^al 
Mnxal %nlj^hy, commom to all m<% so far as $t is 

Toil. I. C 
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tinfolded in each man; a Oonscicnco of mankind, to 
which each man's Conscience musSit conform. 

But in order to arrive at such Moral Rules as we 
have spoken of^ we nmst proceed by a series of several 
steps, and upon this course we now enter. 


OiiArrKK IV. 

BIGHT, ADJECXn^E, AND RIGHT, 
SUBSTANTIVE. 

71 . In order Ciitablish Rules of human action 
we must consider^moro exactly the iin)>ort of the terms 
ri^hf and ‘icrong, which we have already used (6())- 

It has been said (18) that Rules of Action may 
direct ac^tions to be performed as means to an end. 
Examples of such Rules arc these: Be temperate, in 
order to be healthy: Labour, that you may £;ain money. 

The adjective rhght signifies confornmbh to Rule; 
and is used with refentnee to the object of the Rule. 
To be temperate, 4g the right way to be healthy. To 
labour, is the right way to gain money. 

In theso cases the adjective right is used relatifidg: 
that is, relatively to the object of^tho Rule. 

72 . It has been said also (If)) that wo may liave 

a Scries of actions, each of which is a means to the 
next as an end. A man labours, that ho may gain 
money: ho wishes to gain money, jtbat he may educate 
hie children: he would educate his childrou, in order 
that they may prosper in the world. .*■ 

In tliese case.*?, the inferior ends lead to hij^er ones, 
and derive their value fri»m those. Each subordinate 
action aims at the end next above it, as a good (37). 
In the series of actions just tbentiofied, a man's gain is 
regard^ as a goixl, because it tends to the education of 
his ehildr^. Education is considered as valnalde, be*^ 
cause it tends to prosperity. 

And the Buies wbieb prescribe audi actl^ dndvn 
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their imperative force and validity, each from the Rule 
above it. The Huperior Rnic supplies a reason for the 
inferior. Tlie llulo, to labour^ derives its force from 
tJie Rule, to fteel: f/*na: this Rule receives its force (in 
t)io ease we are coii> 9 id<Tjng) from the Rule, tp &hioato 
our duldrvti: t!iis again has for i<8 reason, to forward 
the if oar chlhlrt^a. 

7**^. But besides siich hubordinaio Rnloa, there 
must be a Svj>r^’mc Midc of Hmnan Action: Ror the 
succtssion of Moans and Eiids, with the corresponding^ 
series of snbonlinate and sii]>orior Rules, must somc- 
wluTf ternjLin;j,t«*. *An<l (be inferior ends would have 


no \aluc, as leading to tlie highest, except (ho highest 
e)»d had a value of its own. The supiTinr Rules could 
gJM) no validity to the subordiuattJ ones, (.^xeejit there 
uere a. JSu]#rcine Rub; from vvliii-ii rlio validity of all 
ef these weni ultimately derived, Xliereforo there is a 


■Supireine Rule of Mumau -A<*tien. 

d hat which i ^ cuiiforniablo To the feuj>rcriie Hulo, is 
ahsoJnid't/ r'hjht; and is called rujkt^ simply, without 
relariou to a special end, 

Th<3 opptjsitc to right is irrotif/, 

71 . d’iic* Siij>renu, Rule of Human Action may 
also b(5 described by its (Object. 

Tin* Object of the Su])rcme Rule of lium^in action 
is ajH»kea of as the True Knd <f human action^ the 
ifUimafti or Supreme Oood^ the Smutnum ii'otum. 

7 . 5 . Tliero are various otlier ways of expressing 
the opposithm of right and wrong, and the Supreme 
Rule of Human Action; namely, the Rule to do what 
is right and to ahstaiii from doing what is wrong. 'VVe 
say, we o^i^hf to do what is right; wo ou^ht not to do 
what is wrong. To do wliat is right is our Dutp; to 
do what' is wrong is a transgression, an offense, a vio¬ 
lation of our Duty. 

76 . Tl»e question Wh^ ? respecting human actions, 
demands n reason, which may be mven hy a reference 
from a lower Rule to a higher. \Vhy ought I to be 
frugal or industrious ? lu order that 1 may not want 
a maintenaiice. / Why must 1 avoid want ? Because 
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I must seek to act independently. Why should I act 
independently ? that I may act rightly. 

l^nde^ with regard to the Supreme llule^ the question 
Wky*^ ^mits.of no farther answer. Why must I do 
what is ^ght ? Because it is right. Why should I do 
what 1 ought ? Because I ought. The Supremo Rule 
supplies a reason for that which it commautls, by Imny 
the'Sdprenie Rule. 

77» ‘BSightnesa and Wrongness are, as we have 
idfeady said, the Moral qualities of actions. The Rules 
which, in subordttiation to the Supreme Rule, detorniine 
what is right and wha^ is wrong, arc Moral Euks, 
The doctrine which, tidvts of actions as right and wrong, 
18 Morality, r'' ^ 

Since, as we have-seen (58), Moral Rules are neces¬ 
sary, according to the con^itution of human nature; 
Man is nc^cessarily a Moral Bmng. 

76. We have now to establish Moral Rules; and 
for that purpose, wo mqst consider in what kind of 
Terms tijey must be expressed. , Among^ those Terras, 
must be BigkU ; and Rights hiust exist, as we proceed 
to show* 

Rules of human action must be expressed by means 
of words denoting those abstract and»rgeneral Concep¬ 
tions which include the principal objects of human 
desire and affection. And, in order that these Concep. 
tions may regulate men s actioni^ they must l>e Qoncep- 
tious of something urhich really exists among men. . If 
they are not this, tliey caimot^ by their opera^on, 
balan^ moderate, uheeK and direct the d^res and 
ahS^ctions which fmd to ^feally existing objects. Ror 
instance, my desir^ to possess what another 1;^ may 
be checked and ^ntrolled by the Gonraptibn of Pro- 
pifHy» by my lodging upoiii it as his Psoperty/. But 
this could not happen, if there We^e uo su^ thing as 
Property, if Property had" not .b^ a 
men, the Conation ,of it could 

which in human Sodetyit ^staa^r.ha8 
to suppress or moderate the gr^at^ parl/ im the^.j^ 
4b which the hodUy desires^ 'an^:^ 
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would paturally impel men. fn like manner, the Con- 
c<*pfeioii8 uf Proinieea, of Contact, of JVIarriage, and the 
like, reBirain or limit ino^t of the acts to which the 
iincoutroiled dodirea and affections would give rise. This 
must necessarily be, in ord{?r that Rules of action lhay 
operate upon iium ; but this could not be, if tlic things 
thus conceived did not really exist among men, 

Further: the conceptions on which Rules of action 
depend mubt not only be realized utnong men, but their 
results must. als(» bi^ jiasigiiod and appropriated to ])ar“ 
ticular men. The rr-aiities '»vhicli are conceived as I*ro- 
jierty, as Personal Hecurity, as CJontract, as Marriage, 
must bo attiichcd to persons, and vested in them, as 
attributes or possessions, AVo must be able to conceive 
such things, as being one man's or another man's: as 
mj/ ]>roperty, ^y(??(r debt, Ais with. Without this con¬ 
dition, the Rules of which wo speak cc»uld not produce 
their effect of counteracting and balancing the Desires 
and Affections. F,or the Desires and Anections are 
tendencies tfvaciion residing in Persons. Each Person's 
Desires have a tendc-ucy to himself: tlio Affections have 
Porsems for their objects; the Desires of things also 
give rise to Affectioub towards Persons,, Since aU these 
tendencies to action arc thus directed to and from Per- 
.sons, the Rules of action^ w^hicli balance these tendencies, 
must also point to Persons. My desire to take away 
what anotlicr man has, and my anger against him for 
withholding it from mo, must be balanced by the thought 
that it is Ais Projierty. - To use a mathematical image, 
the centers of the forces, attractive and repulsive, which 
we have tefiuiod Spt'lngs of Actiont are in Persons; and 
therefore tljo Conceptions by which these forces ate kept 
in equilibrium mdsi also point to Persons. 

The Rules’'of Action, bemg Moral Rules, must ncces- ' 
s^nly be subordinate to the Supremo Rule of human 
aetion; jnd combining this condition with the two 

we have spoken, we ate led to this 
condiii^: ^lat in order tls||, Moral Rules may exibt> 
thm nifsi ld) 'C)onCe]raons, inoluding. the prin- 

o]^eets\of humaqi desim and affection; which 
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abstract Conceptions must be Realities, vested in par¬ 
ticular Persons as attributes or possessions, accoraing 
to Rules subordinate to the Supreme Rule of Human 
Action. 

But Abstractions vested in particular Pejrsons, as 
possessions, by Rules subordinate to the Supremo Rule, 
are Rights; smd our conclusion may be expressed by 
saying. That in order that Moral Rule$ may eoiist^ Men 
mmt hare Riyhts. 

Wo have already given examples of Rights; such as 
a man's Right to his Personal Safety, to his Property, 
to his Debts, to his ^Tife. Without sujiposiug the ex¬ 
istence of such Rights^ no Moral Ruh^ can bo given. 

71 h What has been said in general (f)6 and 78), 
to prove the necessary existence of Moral Rules, and 
therefore, of Rights, among men; may bo further illus¬ 
trated by considering, separately, the principal 8]>i’iiigs 
of Action of which we have spoken; and es])ecially tl)e 
Mental Desires; for these include the Appetites and 
the Affections (49). It is evident that the Desire of 
Personal Safety (39) requires that there should exist 
a Right of Personal Safety. Without such a Right, 
tUo Desire would give rise to a constant tempest of 
Anger and Fear, arising from the assaults, actual or 
apprehendcid, of other men. -But a Right of Personal 
Safety, when actually established, holds in check the 
impulses which give rise to such assaults, and reduces 
the tempest to a calm. In this calm, man, free from 
extreme agitations of Fear and Anger, can act with a 
reference to Rules founded on other men's Riglits; and 
cftn thus, and no otherwise, exercise his rational and 
iporal nature. And in like manner, the Desire of Having 
‘^requires that there should ^xist a Right of Property; 
*dbr without the establishment of such a Right, ih© pos¬ 
session of any objects of^-desire would, in Bkd manner,' 
give rise^ to Fear and An^er; and to an aigitation of 
men's minds, in which rationad and moisiil aotloa ©ould' 
n<rt take place,. But a Right of Piopertr oiMse ©ata- 
blisbed, there may be a state of repose, tit the 

Reaaoa and the Moral iSentimeate eait act. 
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Net‘d of IMiitiial iriiflcrfjtandlnjj requires that a Jlight 
of Coidrnt't sliooM exi.-t. If no man could depend upon 
tlie actions <>f tttlu-r ir»en, every man's actions must l»o 
peWormed in a tumult of \agne conjectures, hojies and 
rears, lilio the actions of a man when surroundiii^ objects 
are wliirlod about him by sbiftiu^ winds. Each man 
hrivdij^' no certainty as to wlcit another niun would do, 
Society must be dis^idvod by tlie repulsion of conflicting 
l>csiic«« and mutual Fears, J-iut if the Eight of Contract 
be estahllshed, so tliat oiu; man can depend upon what 
another has contracted to do. sometUiii" ceri.iiu ; tlic 
mutnyl Fears nr<i rciiiOYcd; iho objects iueJuded in the 
(.Vniracts, and rho lutoiitions of the Contractors, hecome 
stahlo things; and man can act with refereneo to lixe<l 
moral (fules, as his moral iialnrc require®. j\gaiu, the 
l>esir< oT Familv Society re(|uires the i stablishmcnt of 
KAuiily k'ghts; that i:?, of those jieeuliar Riglits, ro- 
s}K*cting the 'A!c'tnber‘- <*f the Family, to wdiich the 
lV.-.iros ]ioint. The lliisboud must ha'-e an exclusive 
]ti‘ lit to the Society (>f the AVih*, as a Wife.. The 
Father must have Eights over his Children, which 
othe** iiion have not. Witlunit these ties, whieh bind 
hamilies together in a manner in some respects ex- 
ohisi\o, uugoA'erned bodily Desire and irn'gular Aflec- 
tion would lend to transient and capricioixs unions uf 
man and woman; and tliese would lead to stonns of 
riogry rivalry, and the pains of deserted affection. 
Moreover, on this supposition, the Buflering mother and 
the starving child have no one to depend on; the child 
has no one to educate him; to introduce him into 
Human Society; to hring him acquainted with the. 
Rules of Action of wuuikind; and thus to evoke his 
rational and moral nature. In the bosom of the Family, 
wlien its iiwdosure is protected by Facnily Eights, the 
woman and the child are .sustained through seasons of 
Lelplossnoss, the desires of Family Society are gratified, 
and the moral nature of man is unfolded; and thus 
Family Eights necessarily exist. 

' In the same manner, the Denire of Civil Society rew 
quires a peculiar Class of Eights, which wo shall call 
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tlw* lights of Govennneiit, F«)r tlic actual establish-, 
nient of Rights is the uctiial erifoTiTiiK nt ol Rules; aud 
this requires that the oliic*» o( enforcing HuJos should 
be coniiuitted to some apf'cial body of men, as the 
guardians of the Rules, Jn o'^der that Riglits may 
really exist in a societj-, tin* Governors uf the Society 
must have the Right of enforcing tin Rales by*wliieb 
such Rights are dofintd. ff such a lOgId be not vented 
in the Governors, other Kigiits, howevfr the^ may be 
nominally acknowledged, rh» not realK ovist iu tJje 
fciociet}. If Personal iSocurity and J*rop< rt\, and Con¬ 
tract, and Marriage bt spoken of as a<'t;ual nvalitie^; 
but if, notwithstanding this, the Rjgbt f>f Government 
to iuforce the conseqiu nces of th<>se realines be not 
upheld; there are, in fa<*t, no leal Riglits iu siicii a 
iSf)ciety; and in proporti<»n at the unreality uf tlic 
Rights of Oovenimcnt bccomoa manifest, the Society 
loses ii»i social character, and the moral character of 
man cannot find its sphere of action in such a ccniditi<»n, 
{](), There are other KighU, required by other 
1)( ^ires • but none of so primary and nuivcTsal a elui- 
ract^r as those which I have now mentioned, 'riio 
Dewitt of Knowledge reqnirc's Rights whi«*h, under the 
nain* s of the Right of Self-Culture, tlio Right of Edu¬ 
cation, tlie Right of Freedom of*<Jpmion, and the like^ 
may esnno to 1 m^ of importance, in the Stages of Society 
in which raeu'a habits of thought arc^ much devolopcsl; 
hut which may l>e omitted in our primary system of 
Rights. The Dcsin of Superiority, as we have said 
(ort), m^uires that mm, in a Society, shall have their 
Rights assigned by equal Rules; and thus stren^heus 
such Rights when they exist. The Reflex Sentiments 
have aho, in some Stages of Society, their corresponding 
Rights. Thus, men have a Kight to their Reputation 
allowed them in the Laws of many Societies* 

But the primary and universal Eightti of men are 
those Jive which we first enumoiated: ^ Bight ^ 
Pewn«U Security ; the Right 0/ Proptrfy; the Bight 
of Contract i Family Bighte; and ih$ Bigkte juf Gor 
vemrMmh, 
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81, The opposite of Rights are ItVrontp. A inan^s 
Rights may be infringed, transgressed, violated, by tlie 
actions of other men. Thus, a man infringes my Kigltt 
to Personal Safety by striking mo; iny Right to iiiy 
Property, hy stealing it; my Riglit to a Crmtracted 
Debt, by not paj’ing me. He who thus violates a man's 
Rights, does him a Wr^mp, 

The word Injury is also especially used to designatej 
the infraction of a Right, n’his is sometimes iiseds 
ifK'rely to express harm; hut in correct language hana\ 
is distinguished from (Jarnmtm from injvria, 

82. It lias been said that Rights must be Realities 
in human Society. Jtights arc made Realities in human 
Society hy its conduct as a So'^iety. 'I’ho conccjjtions 
of I’ersoual Security, Property, Contract, tMariiago, and 
tlie like, an; realizt'd aiiiong iiK ‘41 by tbeir jictions. iMcn, 
existing in tbc conditifui of a Society, regulate their 
conduct l)y these couceptious: they appropriate to each 
his Rights; for the most part they ixispect each other s 
Rights; and they constrain, expel, or otherwise ]>unisli, 
those who hy their actions oowtradict these renlltics, or 
disturb the appropriation of tliem. The appropriation 
of Itiglits is ostiiblished and declareil by the Xi've/ or 
hy Custom, which is Law expressed in actions instead 
of word-^; and the l^aw also gives Rights validity or 
reality, hy assigning Puniahmeni to those who violate 
them. 

88 . Punishment is itself a Reality, and thus gives 
reality to the Rights whicli Laws establish* The various 
forms of Punishment; constraint, bodily pam, loss of 
possessions, exile, deatli; are among the most comiiKin 
and palpable of the teal things from which the hun^an 
affections and desires recoil* And by the existence of 
Law, supported, when necessary, by Punishment, Per¬ 
sonal Safety, Property, Contracts, Marri^c^ become 
things no loss real than the most palpable ejects of 
bodily desire. Tlirough the reality of siik^ things, 
human Society, instead of being a mere struggle of 
appetites, desires, and affections, teufRli||^ and firom 
different quarters, is a balanced sysi^, by a 
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colieront Iwcly of Rules. And all these Rules spring, 
not from Desire or Affection, which know nothing of 
Rules, or of the terms in wliich Knlcs are expressed ; 
but from Reason, whicli, aj>pri'hen<ling Rules, directs 
us to right actions, as tlioae which arc conformable to 
the Supreme Rule; and to Rights, as the Terms in 
W’hich Subordinate Ruh'* must be expressed. 

84 . From what ha>! been said, it will be seen that 
the adjective right has a mr.cii w’idtT fiigriihcation than 
the substanti\e Right, Kvery thing is right Avhich is 
conformable to tlio Saprciiit) Rule of hunum action; but 
that only is ct Right which, being conformable to the 
Supreme Rule, is roalizcd in Society, end vested in a 
particular person, llenco the two words may often he 
pro])erly opposed. \V'e may say that a poor maa has 
no Right to relief, but it is right he should laive it. A 
rich man has a Right to destroy the harvest of his fields, 
but to d(» so would not be right. 

85 To a Right, on one side, eonvspo)!ds on 
OhJlgation on the other. Tf a mao lia? a Right U) rny 
horse, T have an Obligation to let hint Jia^*' it. If a 
man has a Right to tlio fruit of a certain tree, all other 
persons are under an Obligaticm t(> abstain from ap- 
jiropriating it. Men arc obliged to respect each other s 
Riglits. 

88 , My Obligation is to give another roan his 
Right; iny Duty is to do what is right ( 75 ). llfsrice 
Dutg is a witler ttirm fclian OUlgatlmi ; just as rights 
the adjective, is wider than Rights the subetaiitive. 

We have here fixed the term OhUgatlon* to a nar¬ 
rower sense than is symetiines given to it; hut it will 
bo found most (joiivcnient to use the word in tho way 

♦ The term ObtiffotuM is sw commonly used ae coextensive with 
Ihtlyf that T shall in general, when 1 use it in the narrower sense 
here defined, join with it some epithet (as pontnie Cff>Ugati<»i, 
kgai Obligation, p^rject Obligation)* I hope this phraseology 
will satbUy those who still wish to have the term n^ with Its 
habitual latitude. They will allow that though we are under «i 
Obligation (that is, a moral Obligation) to practise Charity, we 
are un^ no positive, legal, or perfect Obligation to relieve wy 
vsp^iiil needy p^sou. 
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just defined, according to wliicli it is a correlative to 
Rhjht, Wo sliall also use the participle obliged^ with 
the same limitation. 

87- Iloncc there is a diflercnce between obliged 
and ought. I ought to do my J^uU ; J am obliged to 
give a man liis Kight. I am md. obilgud to relievo a 
di.strf‘S8od man, but I ought tt> do so. 

There are other phrases whicli are employed on such 
subjects. We speak of a man being bound in eonsdence 
to tell the tnith, and bound in law to pay Ids debts, 
flat when the word boavd is used sinj])ly, it more 
gonernlly refers to l>nty, than to (positive) Obligation. 

88. JJutg has no ci^rrelntivc, as Obligation has 
tlio <'oTrelativ(* Uig/tl. What it is our Duty to do, wo 
must do ].>#'r*iuse it \s right, not because any one can 
d<'mariil it of us. AW may, how- ver, speak of tfios** who 
are particularly benefited by our discharge of our Duties, 
as hvi^ing a Mora! (b’ahu upon us. A distressed man 
iuis a iVloraJ Ola'un. to b(' Adieved, in cases in which it is 


our Duty to relievt' him, 

88. The distiiictious ju^t exjdaiaed are sometimes' 
ex]>ressed by u.siiig Ukj terms Pn'frct Obligation and 


JiUjH n'fi’ct Ohligulion for tdgigafiAjn and Dutg respec- 
fcictly: and the terms Rprfu't Right and Jmpfrftct 
Rights fur Right and Moral Claim, respectively. These 


])hrascs have thf- incoiiveuiencc of making it aj^pear as 
if o»ir Dtities were something xnore imperfect than our 
legal Obligation'-;; and as if they were <»f the nature of 
Obligations to particular p>cr.soiis, instead of being Rules 
of Action for ourselves. AVe may, liow'cvcr, say that wo 
hav(' a moral Obligation wherever w(' have a Duty. 

AA\' must siijtposo Rights to t'xist before we can treat 
of Duties; for as we have said (78), the terms which 
express Rights arc nec<?S!Aarily employed in laying down 
Moral Rules. AVe must suppose the Rights, and the 
Ijaws of Property, before w'o can lay down the Moral 
Rules, Do not steal, or Do not covet anothoi man’s 
Property. 

00 . Hence the Doctrine of Duties, which is Mo^ 
ralitgy presupposes a Doctrine of Rights and Obligations. 
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There ta no tenn in the English language which 
dciioies the Doctrine of Riffhts and Ohligaiiom, In 
Ijntin, French, and German, the sain© term which 
deiiotf^ a night denotes also the Do(*trine of Rights. 
Thus we say Jos meum, and Htvdium Juris: mon 
Droit and CHude dti Droit: nuin Dechty and dto Kcnf^ 
nisH dcs Bcehts. In English, we say my Riyhty their 
Blyhts^ but we do not use the tcim in the other sense. 
Insti^ad of this, we employ various phrases* thus Jos 
Naturas has sometimes been translated. The fnno of 
Nature; sometimes, Tkt Riphts of Aaturiy Natural 
RiphUy Natural Justice, But no one of these phrases 
fully expr<'‘'SC8 the Dm trine of Rights; for Rights aie 
not Law only, nor Justice only; (nieaning bv Law the 
Law as it exists in Society, and by »fustiee, +hat whith 
is right) they are both I^w and Justice; L.'iw becaust* 
JusticH ); Justice expressed in Law, 

lienee, when we have occasion to speah of the Doe 
trine of RiyhU and OhVtpations in a single wt»rd, wo 
shall borrow the Tjatin term Jws: and hy tiie n<ljeetivo 
jfuraiy we sliall denote that whveh has reference to the 
Doctrine of Riphti and OUipations ; as by the adjective 
moral we denote that which has reference to the Doc¬ 
trine of Duties. We have alieady in the Englibh lan¬ 
guage several derivatives from the term JuSy in the 
technical sense which w© adopt: us Juristy Jurlt-^ 
prudeneey J^urUdiefim $ so that the word need not 
sound strange in our ears. Jwt is the study of the 
Jurist, Tlie term Jurisprudenee has sometimes been 
allied by English writera to describe the Dm^trine of 
Rights atid Obligations in general: but the correspond¬ 
ing Latin Term is often written in seimrate words Juris 
Prudentia, a knowledge of Jus. It sccnib unreasonable 
and incouvenicut to make the English name of this 
Doctrine so much more complex than its names in other 
laii^ixages. The word Jus is also implied in the word 
The words just and Justice are connected with 
Ihe same root; but by these, we express moral, not 
merely jmral, notions, 

RL Miyihu, and the diHforenee of right and vsnmgy 
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being once brought into view, there ore many tenns 
both moral and jural, which can be explained by refer¬ 
ence to thoee fundamental notions. Dttiifs lire -ftction^i, 
or (^mir^ips of Action, coiiddered as l>eing right. Virtaeft 
are the f labits of the Soul by wduch wq la^rfonu Duties. 
And Vh'iue^ used gt'oeralK, includes all s])ecial Virtues; 
as includes all special Duties. X'iitue and Duty 
arc tlu^ objects of our floral Scntiiiiciit \ (.5(i). We 
i)nty. hut wc esteem and admire and loro 
Viitiio. Virtue is the natuial object ol Love, itiia is in 
fclii' view" called (looduci^s, 

\ cl ions whii’h are oppi>sitc to rij;ht arc Viohifionx 
<‘f Durie-^, Tr>iU'yffi'o,Wtons^ At> transgressions 

of Law, lliev aie (''ritfU’s, T liev an* of v.irioiis deg?ces 
of (iff iff. Sonn* are atrnoiou^ or fu i/tom (hinicb : otliers 
are slijlipT Oflenses, more td* and jit^tVi/onafdo. 

'Lhc transgrrssion of a Dut>, cmsidind ns a Habit, 
w a f^ev : and Tov in geiu'ral includes all spc<*ial Vices. 

The -ouiment of d]sa}))>n*\,il of Oflenses or Voices 
admits of \.irious iiiodiflcatioits Sotoe vices are hntojnl^ 
some, d<'i/noitfdo: nomc nsnUT tin* ])ci])etrator 
seint* make him rotifeihitltUo, Sonn* things w(‘ more 
lightly Idumo^ otiters we luoie stn)ngly roudontn^ or look 
iipoii w’lth dotostalion and /toi rttn\ 

92. The scutiinents with which we ri'gard Virtue 
and Viro, Virtues and Vices, Acts of Duty aud Vio¬ 
lations »f Duty, arc appli»*d to the internal acts which 
dctenniiio the external action. Thus we sp<*ak of a 
po(ni a liuulfibh'pfn'poi*i\ a rioiova timupht. 

Those Seti^ments are t*xtondcd also to the persons 
who i>(‘rfot^^ the acts, external or internal. M(‘n, as 
\cell an actldDb, arc called on the om* hand good^ rir- 
tuotfSy ymvmevirthy^ odmtrablo^ excoihnt ; on the other 
hand, j$^Z, piciowt, hlameablo^ abomimble^ wkhod. When 
men's aotldne are right, both they aud their actions are 
iooredf if ^e contrary, iinnwral. 

YirtrAii and Vices have beiw spoken of as Habits: 
but tii«y may also be connidcTed as the lebults of the 
aud Characters of men. Oonsiderud as a 
Vice is Depravity, or Wickedness^ 
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93. The consideration of Tiiiiie and Vice, vdth 
xofcrenco to Religion, will come iKjforo us in a succeeding 
part of this work. But we may here remark, that 
Virtue, which is conformahlo to the Suj>rerno Law of 
OUT Nature, is the WMl of frW, the Author of our 
Nature. Hence, the Law of Duty is the Command of 
God. 

Transgrospions of Duty, coupldered as Olfbnsog against 
God, are God upholds the l^uw of Duty hy 

Rewards and Punishments, which are assigned to the 
Souls of men (65). 

94. Rights, as we have said (82), arc estuhlished 
iii Society In the Law; that is, in each Sociely by” the 
Law of tliat Society. "When this Law i.s not merely' 
a Rule, tacitly understood and naturally growing into 
being, hut expressly' declared and really enforced, it is 
tenned PosiUf^e Lav^, in distinction from Nafnml 

or fJie Law of Mature Society when it thus declares 
and enforces Laws, acts as a State; not merely’ as an 
assemhlagc of individuals, but as a Collective Agent. 
A Stale has an organization by which it acts. It has 
a Government, Tribunals, stated modes of action. It 
has Governors, Magistrates, Judges, Kxocutive Officers, 
and all rci|uisite ])rovisions for the Adininistratiou of 
the I jaw. When need arist‘S, in consequence of mens 
actions, and transactions one with another, a man 
chargM with a crime is afqtvehmM ; or of two persons 
who allege conflicting Rights, one institutes a Smt 
against tbo other. The ca-se is brought before a Court 
or Tvihmial^ in which tlie Judge takes cognizance of 
such matters; and is tried. M^idmce is adduced: 

Wiinmm are hoard. The accused roan is found ^uilh/; 
or is n€(/tfiUe(L if it do not appear that he is guilty. 
Between the two contending parties Judgment is given. 
The Smtanoe of the Court is carried into eibet. And 
thus, Rights are realized, and Reroedios aro provided 
for Wrongs. 

* I do not menu here to iinplv that there is any spetdal bi^y 
of Law which deserves to he cwqji dte Lm of Natur€^ 
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Chapter Y. 

IMMUTABLE MORALITY AND MUTABLE 

LAW. 

95. Tt has been stated (7S) tliat Moral Rules 
must be expressed by reference to Mens Rights; and 
thus they necessarily depend upon Rights actually ex¬ 
isting. Furtlier, it has been stated (9^^) that Men's 
Actual Rights a’*o determined by Positive I^aw; Men's 
Rights in each (/omiriunity are determined by the 
I'ositive Law of that Community. But the Laws of 
difilTOnt Cmnimmities are dill'erent; and the deter¬ 
mination t>f ]VI Oil's Rights hy various States aro various. 
Personal Security, Property, Contract, Marriage, are 
regulated by vi‘ry dili’erent Rules in one JState and in 
another. Private War, Slavery, Polygamy, Concubi¬ 
nage, have been permitted by the Laws of sonic States; 
and many other practices whicli arc forbidden by our 
Laws. And it sciius to follow' from this, that Morality 
which depends on llio Laws, must prescribe diRcrciit 
Rules, ill the States in which such practices arc per¬ 
mitted, and in those in which they aro I'orbiddcn. 

But on the otlicr Iiantl, wc have show'n (66—68) 
that JVIoral Rules exist nect'ssarily; that they are neces¬ 
sary to the action of man as man; and that they result 
necessarily from the possession of Reason. From this it 
seems to follow, tliat moral Rules must bo necessary 
truths, Rowing from the moral nature of man; and that 
therefore, like other necessary truths, they must be 
universal and unchangeable. And accordingly. Moral¬ 
ists have constantly spoken of Morality as a body of 
fixed, immutable, universal Truths. 

How are these two opposite doctrines to be recon¬ 
ciled? 

96. They are thus reconciled. Tho Conceptions 
of tho fundamental Rights of Men are universal, and 
flow necessarily from tho Moral Nature of Man: the 
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Definitioni of thee© Eights ai© divewe, and are deter¬ 
mined by the Law® df each l^tato. The Oonoeptions of 
Personal S^mity, Purity, Property, Contmet, Family, 
exist everywhere j and man cannot bo conceived to exist 
aa a inorai beings in a social condition, without them. 
The Rules by which Personal Safety, Property, .Con¬ 
tract, Families, arc maintained and protec^, are dif¬ 
ferent in different Communities, and Avill difler accord¬ 
ing to the needs and purposes of each C-ommunity. The 
Rules of Morality are universal and immutable, so for 
as they are expressed in terms of Ihtw Conceptions in 
their general form: it is always our Duty to respect 
the Personal Safety, the Property, the Contracts, the 
Family Ties, of others. But if wo go into those details 
of Law by which these conceptions are in differn'nt 
Communities differently defined, the Rules of Moralil y 
may differ. ^ In one country the wayfarer may morally 
pluck the fruits of the earth as he ]>asses, and in another 
he may not; because when so plucked, in one place 
they arc, and in another they are not, the Property of 
him on whose field they grew. Tlie Precept, Vo nut 
is universal; the Law, To pluck is to steals is 
partial. 

fl7. All Truths include an Idea and a Fact. Tlie 
Idea is derived from the mind within, the Fact from 
the World without. In the instance of Rights, of which 
we are now speaking, the Idea, or Conception of the 
Right, is supplied by our consciousness of oar Moral 
Nature and its Conditions; the Fact, or Definition of 
the Bight, is supplied by the Law of the Society in 
which we live, and the train of events which have made 
that Law what it is. The Moral Nature of Man is 
moulded into shape by the History of each Nation; 
and thus, though we have, in different places, different 
Jjaws, we have everywhere the same Morality. 

98, The existence of Ri^te ^ves rise to a 
mmt of M^kts and a ^rUimmU of TFrow^, which may 
be arming^ with the l^ntiments among our 

of AcBon. Rights, as we hate seen, procure 
wl secure to us the graSffcation of oortalit Desires and 
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Aflfbctiona. Those gmtific:tiions'become pore important 

in our eycs^ by being permanent ^iid stable possessions; 
which we jiold/ not only without‘fear of interruption, 
hut w'itb the ^consent and sympathy of all inanliiod. 
And with this afl^tion for our own Right, grows up 
an afihetion for Rigtits in general. Wo see with com¬ 
placency'and sympathy tlie manifestations of this regard 
for Rights in others. Wo recognize it as a sentiment 
which binds us to all men, and all men to us. 

99, Also, Rights being established, W'rongs, the 
violations of those Rights, excite a stronger feeling than 
the mere privation or intemiption of our gratifications. 
Rights, being assigned to each per'^on by Rules to 
•which the eonunon Reason of mankind assents, wo 
resent the violation of these Rights, not only as an 
assault upon an individual, but as an aggression upou 
all mankind. When we rcecivo a Wrong, wo know 
that wx* have with us the resentment of all our fcllow- 
nion, at the infrat^tion of a Rule which all acknowledge. 
We entertain our resentful emotions with complacency: 
they l)pcome strengthened and rooted, by this conviction 
of general sympathy. The anger which we feel, is no 
longer the impulse of our own individual feelings: it is 
an affection of the common heart of mankind. vTe not 
only entertain our wrath, we cling to it as something 
good, and admire it as something laudable. Wo deem 
our indignation to he virtuous. 

100. This Sentiment of Wrongs, along with the 
Sentiment of Rights, operate powerfully in supporting 
R^hts whem they arc once established, and in main¬ 
taining that peace and order of Society, which are the 
prosier atmosphere of man's moral nature. For these 
Sentiments giye force and energy to the exertions with 
which men resist any violation of established Rules; 
and they fill with fear and shame those •who know 
thems^es to )>6 violators of such Rules. The man 
who has Rights on his side, is bold and vigorous; he 
who is a conscious wrong-doer is, by that very circum¬ 
stance, deprived of courage and cmergy*' Men will not 
willingly expose themselves to the indignatioii^ as well 
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as rosistonce ^nd punfshinent, vritb which the perpe* 
trators of Wrongs are received ; and thus rights are» for 
the moat part, observed, and treated with respect. 

101. These, which may be called Jural Sm-- 
iimente^ (90)> the germs of Moral Sentinionts, of a 
lar^r and deeper import. The Sentiment of Indig¬ 
nation against Wrongs, when expanded and unfolded by 
habitual thought, leads us to the condemuation of all 
dispositions which tend to produce Wrongs. All such 
dispositions are disapproved of, as immoral. In like 
manner, the Sentiment of Rights, when extended and 
unfolded by the thoughts of what is due to others, as 
Well as to ourselves, produces a Sentiment of Obligation, 
and hence a St'ntiment of Duty, or, as it is often termed, 
a Seme of Duty. And this ^nse of Duty, and Con¬ 
demnation of immoral Dispositions, are important parts 
of our Moral Sentiments. 

1Q2. Man, recognizing Moral Rules as the neces-* 
sary conditions of his being (57), and recognizing 
Punishment as a necessary means of giving reality to 
such Rules, (85), recognizes himsolf as liable to Punish¬ 
ment for transgression of Moral Rules. Even before lie 
learns what the consequences to himself of transgressitm 
will be, he knows that he is exposed to those con¬ 
sequences, whatever they may be. He must 
for his actions, when the demand is made by real 
authority; he is reiponsihU, If bis actions are con¬ 
demned, the results of the condemnation fall upon him. 
,On the other hand, if his actions are approved, the 
results of the approval belong to him. He deaenm 
these results, whatever they may be. And thus he has 
a Seme of ReepomihUity and a Sentiment of the Merit 
and Demerit of Actions. 

103. When man has distinguished actions in 
general, according to their Moral Character, as good or 
bad; and has asrigned to them Merit or Demerit; be 
must, in order to apply these distinctions, jud^ of 
particular actions, and determine to which moral class 
they hdeng. His judgments, both in the adoptimi of 
Moral Rttfes, and m the appRcaUon of them to 
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ticular actions, must be formed by the nso of hiss Keason, 
By the ti.se of his Keason, dealing with all the elements 
of Hie human oon!>titiit)on within bini, and the world 
\\i(hout him, he. is led to ConniCf-hniF^ both as to Ilules 
jUid to tracts; both as to wliat has been done, and 
by whoin^ and what is its Merit or Demerit. 

101. I’lic: floral 8(‘iitiments arc further unfolded 


and expanded by action, ]»abit and tlioUf^ht. And tliis 
I'rocosft is the Mtjral or MonU J^Jiu’dlwn of 

JSlw, This fhdrivatiou i»n<l Bducatiun depend upon 
/arioe.s conditions, ami .Tre promoted or (‘Xteiided by 
vi.riim^ (Aiises. Amoncj those, we may notice tho 
innuonce of one man upon another, in atfecting bis 
J^lora* yeutiniont?, or the application of them to actions. 
W'o have alrcadv *^1 jolt on of the intlueiico exoreised bv 
th* jKirents upon the child, in (Mincing his moral nature 
(IT). But in many other wav^, ii>* well a.-! in this. 
jiKiii exeiei.^-e an influcnco iu mrxlifyintr each other’s 
]\loral Sentinu iiis and l^onrictiorw. JMen may, bv 
j-peakiny, i»} by all the of the intercourse 

of life, direct thts eonrs*' otln^r mens thouj^hts; and 
tlms alicct their jndoanent of what i.s right and what is 
wr-nnj;, and their feelings with regard to actions iind 
jH:rsfHis. And the ox'Tcisi^ of such intlnence, hy one 
in.oi iiprni another, is an important kind of Action; and 
ono fur which the Agt'nt is ii’0&[>onsible, as well as for 
any aetions ^\liich directly attert Ids primary Rights. 

105. Virtinfl arc, as avc have saivl (J)!), the Habits 
of the Soal, or the Dispositions of the Soul (9'i) by 
which men jjerfonn Duties: and it is their being thus 
Habits and Dispositions of the Soul which gives them 
their peculiar mural character; the Soul being, as we 
have said (55), that central unity of man's being in 
which all the elements of human action, affection, desire, 
thought, will, puqjose, oynTatc upon each other and 
are o]>eratcd upon by cxU'mal causes; for iustani'e, by 
such Moral Cultivation and Moral Education as have 


just been mentioned. 

Moral Cultivation and Moral Education, whether 
produced by internal activity or by external inilueuce, 
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tend to produce in the Soul a conformity^ actual and 
habitualj to the Supreme Rule of Human Action: they 
tend to mako men do and feel on each occasion, what is 
right) and to possess an internal Rightness. But what 
it is on each occasion right to do and to feel:—what is 
the description of habitual and iiitemal Riglitness, are 
points which require to bo further explained: and this 
is the object of the following Books* 

Notk. We have already seen (7i)) that the expression of the 
Supreme Rule of Human Action must involve, anion^ other terms. 
Rights, We have also aeen (AO) Uiat there are five primary kinds 
of Rights;—the Rights of the Person, of Property, of Contract, of 
Utarnage, and of Government. Further, we have seen (06) that 
though these Rights, aa general (Conceptions, arc necessary and 
universal conditions of Human Action; the Pthniiions of each 
Right in each particular Community is given by the Law of that 
Community; which i^aw is detennined by historical events as well 
as by moral considerations. In the first edition of diis work, 
examples of such Definitions of Rights were given, by collecting 
from ilk' Roman and from tbe English Law, the Rules which have 
been ei^tablished by Legislators, by Custom, and by Jurists, con¬ 
cerning each of the five kinds of Rights,—those of the Person, of 
Property, of Contract, of Carriage, and of Government. 'J'his 
summary of positive Law is however not necessary for tlie moral 
discussions to which we have now to proceed: and may be reserved 
till, having established our moral doctiine^, wc are ready to examine 
what Laws ought to be* 
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MORALITY. 

OF VlilTLjES AND DIITIPIS. 


Cir.vTTKa I. 

OF MORAL FRECEI»TS. 

lOt), P>Y the oonstituii'iM of our hunum uatiiro, 
aro iieL*(‘r>rfJirily Jed to asoUTno and r( 3 fiT to a Supremo 
Itulo of huHiuii artion; and to eonceivc Jiuniim aetioiia^ 
our own and those of other men, to h« absolutely ri^ht, 
w hen they are conformable t^) this Hide. In order thrit 
such a Rule may Imve a definite form, in Inunan Society, 
men must liavc Rights; and must also have their Ob- 
lijTjitionb, corresponding, iu each man, to tlie Riglits of 
others. The real existence of Rights and Obligations 
is a condition requisite foi the definite applicatioi: of the 
ynpr('*ut) Rule of [Tumau Action: for, by tbe existenco 
of Rights and Obligations, the objects of human desire 
and alibetion assume such a general and a))btrq,ct form, 
that they may be made the subjects of Rules of Action. 
Those points have been discussed and established in the 
First Rook. 

The Rights and Obligations which really exist among 
men are regulated by Laws, or Customs equivalent to 
Laws. Such T^aws, the definitions of Rights and 0l>- 
ligations in each community, are determined iu each 
community by its history (97); and may be, and arc 
different in different communities. But in every com¬ 
munity such Laws or Customs must subsist, and must 
define men's Rights and Obligations. Especially they 
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must doBno the five primary kinds of Rights of which 
we have »)oken (80); Personal Security, Property, 
Contract, Marriage, and Govenmiont. These Rights, 
defined and realized by Law and Custom, are primary 
and necessary elements and conditions of human action. 
It is in his doings with n»gard to these things that a 
large part of a man*» external actions consist. And 
Morality, which treats of actions (7t)), must have a 
reference to these, the conditions and dimicnts of action. 

But Morality regards other elements as well as those 
to which Law refers. Laws regard external actions 
only, lint external actions are the result of iiitcTual 
actions, namely, of Will and Intention, of Mental 
Desires ami of Afiections. These internal acthms aro 
essential parts of external actions, considered as human 
actions; or rather, these internal actions, Desire, Afibc- 
tion, fjutentiou, Will, are the only really linman part of 
actioi^ 

Extmal actions, as the motions in onr own limbs, 
and the motions and changes thereby produced in 
material things, and in the state of other persons, are 
not oar actions, except so far as they arc the conse¬ 
quences of intention and will (6l). W'hen we 
have willed, what follows is a consequence of Laws of 
Nature, extraneons to us; and derives its character of 
right or wrong, so far as we are concerned in it, from 
the Will, and that which precedetl the Will. Thu.9, if 
1 fire off a pistol and kill a man, his pain and death, 
tho grief of his friends, the loss to his family and his 
country, all follow as the consequence of the act of Will 
by which T pull the trigger. Thev are all morally in¬ 
cluded in that act of the Will. All those consequences 
are ]^roduced by tho working of the Springs of Action 
within me. They may all be prevented by the opera¬ 
tion of other Faculties, withholding me from this act 
of Will* Hence the Will, the Springs of Action which 
iUI]^ it, and the Faculties which control and direct it, 
ho the main subjects of onr c(»isideration, In 
traatiiig a<^0Qa as right and wrong. 

Desire, Afiberion, jare governed, not 
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mereJy by external objects and by transient impulses, 
but by Habits and Dispositions, which give a per- 
nniiumt character to the operation of tho Springs of 
Action and of tlie controlling Faculti<*s. 

107 . Tho Reason is the Faculty by which wc 
conceive (jcneral Rules, and Special Cases as conform¬ 
able to General Rules (14). It is therefore the Faculty 
by wliicli we conceive Actions as right or wrong. The 
Moral Seiitimentri, Approval of what is ri^ht, Condem¬ 
nation of wliat is wrong, are powerful Springs of action 
(JS:2), aM<l thus impel us to carry into effect the judg- 
mentb fonned by the Reason. When wc intentionally 
conform to the Supreme Rule, w’e speak of our actions 
as rigbtlv directed by our Reason. 

Actions to which w'c arc rightly directed by our 
on arc Dnttes. The Habits and Dispositions by 
which we ])erform our l^utiea are Virtuf’it, Morality 
is tho Doctrine of Duties and Virtues. 

108. The internal actions. Desire, Aff(jction, In¬ 
tention, Wiib pmnt to external Acts; they have ex¬ 
ternal acts for their Objects, and derive their character 
and sigiiificamse, as rigfit or^wrong, from the exti^rnal 
Acts to w'hicli they thus point. Thus the Desire of 
Having leads to Acts of appropriation, and derives its 
character, as right or wrong, from the Acts of appro¬ 
priation, to which it points. Hence, if this, or any 
other internal Act, point to external Acts of which tho 
character, as riglit or wrong, is already determined; 
these internal Acts have, generally,' their characters 
as riglit or wrong determined. If the Desire of Haring 
point to tho Act of Stealing, which Act is wrong"; 
the Desire itself is wrong. For, as w-’c have already 
said, it is the internal Spring-s of Action from which 
the Act derives its cliaracter of wrong. If it be wrong, 
it is so because tlie Desire and Intention which produce 
it are wrong. 

The character of actions as right or wrong, considered 
"with reference to tho internal Springs of Action from 
which they proceed, is their Moral charaetet. See (76). 
Morality, as we have seen, (78), presupposes a state 
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of human society in which positive Rights exist; and 
moral Rules must be expressed, at least in their first 
and pneral form, in terms which have reference to 
positive nights. ^ As a primary and general Rule, th»> 
violation of positive Rights is morally wrong. And 
thus the Moral character of actions, a,s expressed in 
general rules, is governed by their jural character. To 
stc«al is jurally wrong; it is coutrary to universal 
natural Law. Hence tlie VoUtiou wliioh aims at theft 
is morally wrong. The Intention Avhich j,oint.s to theft 
is also morally wrwg. The Desire of that whicli 
belongs to another is nnor<illy W’rong. These internal 
acts are wrong, even If the oxtcinial act do not take 
place, ft is wrong to put my hand in a man’s pocket 
in order to pick it, even if I find notlnng there. It is 
wrong to intend to do so, oven if J 'am prevented 
making the attempt by the presence of a iookcr-on. 
It is wrong to desire another man’s money, even if I do 
not proceed to take it. 

109. As there are Laws, which express Rule? of 
external action, there are also Moral PrecepU^ wliich 
express Rules of intenial action; that is, of Will and 
Intention, of the Desires and Atfections. Thufa the 
Law is, Do not tftml; the Moral Precept is, Do not 

or demre what is another’s. 

Such Moral Precepts express our Duties. They may 
he put in various fonns. Thus the Precept, Do n(»t 
covet, may be expressed by saying. It is wrmo to 
covet; We oti^hi not to covet; We must not covet; 
We should not covet; We are not to covet; It is our 
Diit^ not to covet; Wtj are mwally houtid not to covet; 
We must not IjegHillif of covetousness. 

110 . I have said (108) that Moral Rules must 
be expressed, in their first and general form at leasts in 
terms of positive Rights. The limitation is introduced 
because Laws, the ]>ositivo definitions of Rights for the 
moment, may ho themselves immoral. Rights, as wc 
have described them (78), are arrangements not only 
hi^oricaUy established, but also established in con^ 
formity with the supreme Raid; that is, they arc such 
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ns are right. ITie actual definitions of Kiglits at any 
nionicut, that is, the state of the Law, may need im- 
]>rovoment. and rofonn: but in general, the Law gives, 
ibr the moment, the definitions, of Rights upon which 
Morality must proceed. 

Tlif' distributiou f)f llights into the five hinds which 
wo liavc mentioned, was founded mainly upon the 
eniunoration of tho principal Desires and Affections of 
our nature. I'ho Moral ])recc]iiH must also havo re¬ 
ference to these our piiiieijiaj Springs of ,;\ctiou: aiul 
therefore* wo shall ha\c AJoral Rrc'eepts eoTresponding 
to each of the Classes of legal Obligation. lienee we 
5?halj have J*roeepts of Duty corre^sponding to eaeU of 
the CUa^ses of Rights of vv'hich wo liavci spoken ( 80 ). 

Thus there arc Rig)its of the Verson, and a corre- 
spoudiiig ('lass of Obligations. aro hound by Jjaw 

to abstain from inllicting any personal Itarm on any one 
tbroiigb anger, inaliou, or negligence- We arc therefore 
bound iTioriilly to ahstain from th(^ afii'ctioiis which aim 
at any such harm, and the hahi+s of mind wliich lead 
to it. It is our Duty to avoid Anger, Malice, and the 
Carelessness v. hieb may load to anotliiTs hurt. Tho 
Moral Vrecepts are; Ho not angry willi any man: 
Boar no Malice: Neglect no ones safety. 

There are tho Rights of Trojierty, and a corresyionditig 
Cdass of Obligations. We are hound by Law not to 
meddle with tlie Vroperty of another; nor to take or 
appropriate what is not our f‘\vn. We arc morally 
hound to abstain from the Tritciitiuiis and Desires whicli 
point to such appropriation. It is our Duty to avoid 
tho Wish to possess wdiat is anidher*s. The Moral 
Precept is. Do not covet. 

There is a Class of (Obligations which regards Contracts 
and Promises. We are bcMiiul by I^aw to perform our C^on- 
tracta; not to break our Engagements. We are morally 
bound not to wish to break onr lllngagemonts. And as 
the moral obligation is not confined by mere legal limits, 
we arc morally bound to yjcrfonn our engagements, 
whether or not they are legally valid as Contracts. It 
is our Duty to perfonn our Promises: not to deceive or 
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mislead any man by our words. The Moral Precepts 
are, not break your woril; Do not deceive. 

There is a Class of Obligations which regards tho 
Marriage Union. We are bound by Law not to meddlo 
with the person, or seduce the conjugal aflbction, of her 
who belongs to another. There is a Class of Duties 
which regard tlie Dersires and AftV*ctions on which this 
Union is founded. We are morally bound not to allow 
these Desires and AihrJctTons to point to unlawful objects- 
The Mt»ral Precept is. Do not lust after her. 

There is a Class Obligations v/hicb regard the C o- 
veraors and the Oovorrirnent of tho State tt) whifih w'e 
belong. Wo arc jurally bound to obey the Governors, 
and to conform our aftiuns to tbo X^aw. We are morally 
bound to conform our Desires and Tntentions to tho 
Law. Jt is our IXiity to submit to positive Laws, as 
the realization and dofinition of tho Supreme Law. Tho 
Moral Precepts are, Do not desire what the Law forbids. 
Do not desire to violate general X^aws. 

I'lio Moral Precepts just stated : Bo not angry; Bear 
no lualico: Do not covet: Do not lie: Do not deceive: 
Do not lust: Do not desire to break Law: ore to be 
applied to tlic whole train of our affections, desires, 
thoughts, and purj^osos, and to the whole course of 
actions, internal and external, which make up our lives. 
Xly tlieir application to the various circumstances of 
human character and condition, tho CWscs of Duties, 
thus pointc^d out, are further particularized and defined. 


Chapter IX. 

OF TIIR IDEA OF MORAL GOODNESS. 

111. As we have just seen, the Precepts of Mo¬ 
rality, so ikr as they luive a proximate bearing upon 
eKternid actions,, admit of a d&tribution corresponding 
the dassiffcAtton Rights, because both Moral Pie* 
^tsand Rights a r^rence to the primaiy Springe 
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(»f Action, the DesiTcs and Affections. So suggested 
and arranged, the Moral Precepts point out certain Con¬ 
ceptions which we are to avoid; Anger, Malice, Covet¬ 
ousness, Lying, Lust, ljaw*breaking. 

But this refi^rence of actions and dispositions to ex¬ 
ternal things is not the most essential element of 
Morality. Morality implies a referenco to the Supremo 
Pule of Human Action, as ’well as to the social and 
matfTiiil circumstances of man’s being. Lxtcrnal Rights 
are ihc conditions and boundaries, Rightness in the Sonl 
is the source, of Morjflity (105), 

And this Rightness in the Soul includes a Rightness 
in all the Dispositions and Habits therewith c(*imccted; 
not in those only which have a proximate bearing upon 
external actions; but in intonial actions, thoughts and 
emotions, as such; and in all that discloses or affects 
the condition of the soul. jVlen have an Idea of Right¬ 
ness in the Soul and the Dispositions therewith con¬ 
nected, as Goodnesa^ or Virtue, 

The Idea of (xoodness or Virtue grows up in mens 
minds, and grows more and more distinct, a« they 
consider their relation to the JSupreirie Rule of Human 
Action. By such consideration, they are led to see that 
all their actions ought to be regulated by Virtue and 
Duty; that their Intentions, Dispositions, Affections, 
Habits of Thought and of Feeding, ought also to be 
regulated and formed by Virtue and Duty, inasmuch as 
thesu also are actions; and that the complete Idea of 
Virtue or Goodness implies such a regulation and for¬ 
mation of the whole internal being of man. 

112. Moreover men, os they consider the relation 
of the S^reme {tule of Action to the various Affections 
and Duilzes wb|ch belong to man'a nature, and to the 
materlM and social conditions .of hl^'^^etence, are led to 
see that the Idea of Virtue or CpHidncss in general in¬ 
volves several separate Virtuqli Bjenevoleuce, Justice, 
Veracity, nod the like. ** 

Also, any ipecU implies a Class of 

and a Class 6t miiy be enjoined by a 

or Principle ha^j^ to the internal 
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Springs of Action wbich are to be guided, or llie external 
conditions which arc to be regarded. And tliiin, tbo sepa¬ 
rate Virtues, wliich are implied in the full Idea, of Virtue, 
may be represented by certain comprehonsivi) Maxims 
or Principles of Duty, all of which must necessarily 
form portions of the Supreme Rule of IJinnan Action. 

In order that we may be led to discern the principal 
Virtues, and the correspondinf; Principles by wliicli they 
are represented, let the following considoiaiions be 
attended to. 

1J4. OoodntMSS or Virtue, considered ns a Law' of 
Action and Dispositions therewith coouocted, must be a 
Law which belongs to man as man ; a Disposition in 
wliirh all men can 8yinj>atbjzc, and whicb Iniids man to 
man the tic of tlieir cothiiioh humanity (7<)). AVhj 
must excliiue all that operate^ merely to K'jKirattJ men; 
for examj»l<?, all l>t‘sir(> t'lat tend to a center in each 
individual, without any regard to tlio common S 3 'mi)athy 
of iriHTikiiid ; all AlfcJ iioi)'* v/hieh oj>erato directly to 
introduce discord and t.oidlict; all dispo.sitions which 
disunite men iinO incAont tl)cir acting with nminal 
understanding and conlideuce. 

j]5. Oo«>dmv> or Virtue cannot consist in the 
mere gratilicatiim of Tlodily Apptjtitc, without any 
regard to Atfectinn (>r the Mental Desires: for the gra¬ 
tification of the Bodily Desires, as eating or drinking, 
being a niore bc*dily act, can have no relation to tlio 
Supreme ICule. oxcej.>t. so far as there is a chain which 
connects them tlirougli the Affections, Mental Dcsiii's, 
Rights of other lueri, and tlie like. 

116. Nor can goodness or Virtue consist in the 
mere gratification of the Affections, without regard to 
the Moral Sentiments and the Reason, wliich recognise 
Legal or Moral Rules. For the Affections, in so far as 
they have no regard to tlie moral Sentiments and the 
Reason, are attributes which we have in common wdth 
brute animals, and cannot have any relation to the 
4\Supreme Law of Human Nature, It is only when 
^ve and Anger recognize the difference of right and 
mg» that they can form at^ part of Virtue. 
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II7- Goodness or Virtue implies not only an 
actual conformity to a Kule consistent with the Suj>reme 
Kule, but also a TiOve of Virtue, as f^ood, and a Love of 
such Rules, existing in the inind; so far at least as, in 
each mind, such abstract atTections have been developed. 
Goodness implies the dovelopeineiit of siieli airoctionfc,—• 
the Ijove of Good as Good, and the desire to advance 
towards it as the \iltimate and only real object of action. 

b’rom these general modes of conceiving Goodness or 
Virtue, joined with what has already been said, vro may 
fix upon the principal separate Virtues included in the 
general Idea of Virtue or Goodness, and may statrj the 
corresponding Moral Principles. 

118. Since Virtue or Goodness must he (114) a 
Law’ and a Disposition which hinds man to uian by the 
tie of a conimou Iminanity, and cxclndes all that operates 
merely to separate men, all affections wdiich tend to 
introduce discord and coiulict: it excludes malice and 
anger, as we have said (110), and directs us to Mildness 
and Kindness, The absence of all the Alluctioiis which 
place man in opjmsition to man, and the aggregate of 
•all the Aflcctions by which man idiiigs to man, may bo 
expressed by the term lienerolence^ und(,'rsLo«.)d in the 
largest sense. Men feel, in the first place, the kinds of 
this Affection which operate within certain limited 
spheres. AVc feel and conceive the Affection of Love at 
first, as binding together the members of the same 
b'amily, or the same (Jorainunity: but man is capable 
of extending his Lovo to all mankind; in proportion as 
there is unfolded in his mind, the conception of the 
community of the nature of all men with his own 
nature;—^the conception of the common affection, reason, 
and moral sentiments in wliich all men participate. 
"With the dcvclopcment of this conception, he is led to a 
love of man as man, and a desire for the good of all 
men;—an affection which conforms to our Idea of a 
Virtue (114); for it is an affection in which all mankind 
are ready to sympathize, and which binds together man 
as man. 

This Affection, then, of Love to man as man^ is on#^ 
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of the Virtues the Idea of which is included in the 
complete Idea of Virtue, or Goodness. 

And the part of the Supreme Rule which belongs to 
this Virtue (113) may be exprinssed by saying that inan 
is to he loved cu man, 

119. Again, in the Idea of complete Goodness or 
Virtue, we must exclude, sm wo have said (114), all 
jDesircs that merely tend to their center iu the individual, 
without regard to the common 8ym])athy of mankind: 
and we must liavc a habit of mind wliich suppresses 
and contrafUcta all such Desires. The De.sire of Property 
is, in its original form, of this selfish kind. Each man 
dcairos Ptop(^rty for himself alone. But the nature of 
Morality, as we have scon (no), rejects this selfish 
covetousness, and jioints out the contrary dispositions, 
for instance, liiberality and h'ainiCfes, as the )>ropcr 
guides of Action. Liberality partakes of Benevolence, 
and thus is partly included in the laist Article; but 
Fairness involves the notion of another Virhie, which 
may be described as the Desire that each person should 
have his own. This Desire,a ^<iComplete and coin- 
prolirnsive form, is the Virturfof Justice: and this 
Virtue, Justice, is a sec;ond part of the complete Idea of 
Virtue and Goodnt^ss. 

And the part of the Supreme Rule w'hicb Kdongs to 
this Virtue (113) may be expressed by saying that each 
man is to ham his own. 

120. Again : among the necessary conditions of a 
Rule of Human Action, is the existence of a Common- 
Understanding among men, such that they can depend 
tipon each other's premeditated and ‘predetermined 
actions. Lying and Deceit tend to separate men; and 
to make all actions implying mutual dependence, that 
is, .all social action an(} »)cial life, impossible. Such 
acts and habits are accordingly excluded by Moral 
Rules, as we have a^pn (110), and Veracity and Honesty 
arc pointed oat aa tbe proper ^ides of Human Action. 
And if we conojnvo tliese quamkss in their most complete, 
torn, as extending frpm the acts to the words, and firom; 

words te the i^d from the intentions to 
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tho Jifipositions, we are led to a conception of a Virtue 
of Character which we may term Integriti/^ ae implying 
an entire correspondence of external and internal acts; 
or we may term it Truthfulness^ as implying an agroe- 
meut of the words with the thoughts. We may also 
speak of this Virtue as Truth ; and sucli a Virtue we 
necessarily consider as a part of the complete Idea of 
Virtue. 

The pari, of the Supreme Rule which expresses the 
claim of this Virtue, is this; We. mmt spt'ok the truth: 
which ma.y he farther unfolded, by reference to the 
origin of the principle, in this manner: We must eon-^ 
form our hintfufufe to the uinversal iivdcrstandmg among 
men wh idi the use of language ^mjdies, 

liil. Again; the Appetites and Desires, so far as 
they are not controlled by the Affections and Mental 
Desires, and the Affections, so far as they are not 
directed hy the Moral Sentiments and the Reason, cannot 
belong to Virtue. We have already noticed Moral 
Precepts directed against one of the bodily desires, 
wlion not thus controlled: but in looking at this class 
of the Sj>rings of Acwoii in reference to the Idea of 
complete V'irtue and Uoodne^ss, we are led to a more 
comprehensive aspect of the Virtue which has reference 
to them. I^inco the bodily Desires are, in the order of 
jMorulity, subordinate to the Affections, (115), and the 
Affi'ctions subordinate to the Moral Sentiments and the 
Reason, (116), we may, speaking comparatively, call the 
bodily 1 )eKires the Lower Parts, the Moral Sentiments 
and the Reason, the Higher Farts of onr Nature. And 
the Idea of Virtue requires that, in general, the Lower 
Parts of our Nature should be subject to tho Higher. 
The control of the Appetites by the Moral Sentiments 
is recommended to us under the form of the Virtues of 
Chastity and Temperance; but ttfe Virtue which carries 
the control of the Higher over the Lower Parts f)f our 
Nature deeper into the heart and soul, is more properly 
termed Puritg* And hence, we place Purity, as ono 
element of the complete Idea of Virtue or Goodness. 
Ai^ the part of the Supreme Rule vrhij^ expresses 
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the claim of this Virtue is this: the Lower Parte of our 
Nctture are to be ffovemed hy the Higher. 

122. Again; the Supreme Law of Human Action, 
in order to operate efiectively* upon men’s minds, must 
be distinctly and definitely conceived, at least in some 
of its parts and applications. But all distinct and 
definite conceptions of Laws of llunuan Action must 
involve a reference to the relations which i»ositivo Laws 
establish. Hence Moral Rules, in order to be distinct 
and definite, must depend upon Laws; and must sup¬ 
pose Laws to be fixed and pennanent. It is our Duty 
to promote, by our acts, this fixity and permanence: 
and the Duty, of course, extends to our internal actions, 
to Will, Intention, Desire and Affection, as wdl as t«» 
external act. We must conform our Dispositions to 
the Laws; obey the Laws cordhilly, or administer them 
carefully, according to the position we may happen to 
hold in the community. This disposition may be de¬ 
noted by the term Onfor, understood in a large and 
comprehendve sense. But further: not only positive 
human Laws, but subordinate moral Rule.s, are neccS" 
sary conditions of rirorality. We cannot conform our 
actions, intentions, desires, to the Supreme Rule, with¬ 
out having in our tltoughis subordinate Rules, which 
are partial expressions of the Su])reme Rule; and to 
0uch subordinate Rules, it is our Duty to conform our 
Intentions and Desires. I'he disposition to do this may 
also be included in the term taken in its largest 

sense. We thus denote, by this tenn, a disposition to 
conform, both to positive human Laws as the necessary 
conditions of this, and to special Moral Rules, as the 
expression of the Supreme Rule. 

The Virtue of Order in this compreheiusive sense, is 
part of the general Idea of Virtue or Goodness. 

And the corresponding part of the Supreme Rule is: 
We mmt accept positive Laws as the neeeesary conditions 
of Morality. 

123^ Thus we have five Virtues, Benevdence, 
Justice^ Truth, Purity, and Order, which may be ooiw 
skteied as the ekmei^te or a&peetii of ibe complete Idea 
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ftf Virtue or Goodness, or as the Cardinal Points of the 
tSuprcmio Rule of Jliiinaii jXetion. 

If we look for tiie origin of this fivefold division of 
Virtue, we shall find that, we may say, in a general 
manner, without pretending to any gr^*at precision, that 
il depends on hvt elements of our nature: IjOvx-, ^lental 
T)esires, Spceeli, Hodily Appetites, and Reason, 

Tvh'>n\' gives the utmost oxpansii>a to our Litre ,* 
prescrihos th<‘ measure our Mr-ntaf ihmres; Truth 
gives the to Spi-erh in its e<uino«-tiou w'itli purpose; 

eontrolia tiio ])iut o.f our liaturc 4‘,oumu:ted w ith 
tl»e fio'tiltj ; loul (frurr^ <i;gage's tlio Reason 

in the coji.'ideration of links au<l l-aw'-^hy which Virtue 
and its \^ppi)siie are /ietiised. 

There i\ rcl.itlon of approximate paral- 

iclisin hetw'een the tivc chi-j,-es uf Highis which w*e have 
established (80). Bchennenee is tlio opj'O'ite of those 
dis]>osiiious which tend t».‘ V'inienoc tuul wrongs against 
th*' Terftonal Hafriy of luu* u'-ighiiours: Jffuticp enjoins 
th<’ most exact regard to fhe Rights of J*voperlff: 
Truth extends to all u.s<;s of l.irguag^o, the rules which 
the Law lays down for f\»iUrnct,^: PurUi/ carries to 
the highest point the JMor;d View of hlarrUvjhz and 
tin*. Virtue of Onh'r^ as w'o c*onirniplate it, consists 
niahily in a regaid for the Rights of (turerhinrnt, 

125. Put the pxac,titude of this fivefold division i.s 
not an essential point if it he allowed, us I think it can¬ 
not b(i denied, that lh‘ne\ oloiico, J ustice. Truth, Purity, 
and Order, are, hi the abstract, and when the contempla¬ 
tion of them is not pcrplexcii and okscured by the cir- 
cunistaiicos of special cases, admired, esteemed, anti loved 
by all men w’ho distinguish hctweeii right and WTOug; 
anti allowed by all to lx* main elements in that mdioii 
of (xoodneatH by which all mankind admire, esteem, and 
love. 

126. Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purit)"', Order, 
have been considered as Dispositions in man. But these 
Dispositions may bo conceived as Desires or Affections, 
tending to certain abstract mental Objects or' Ideas. 
Tims, Beuevolenc^ is a Desire or Affliction which has 

d2 
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for its Object the Good of all Mankind. This object 
may be expressed by the term Humanity, Humanity^ 
which is thus the ideal object of Benevolence, is also a 
term used to describe the disposition itself^ as it exists 
in man, who is the subject of this affection. We have 
thus an. objectwe and a subject, Humanity. In like 
manner, Justice is a Desire which has for its Object tlie 
Rule, To each his own. This Rule is itself described as 
Justice^ (“ I ask for Justice"); and thus we have suh^ 
jective Ju,stice^ the Disposition, and ohjectire Justice^ the 
Rule. In like manner, Truth,^ the Disposition as it 
exists in man, its Subject,, assumes and tends to an 
Objective Truths the a^cement between the reality of 
things and our expressed conceptions of them. Purity^ 
the Disposition, has for its Object an Ideal Purityy free 
from all blemish and taint of mere desire. Willing 
conformity to Law, which is subjective CPrdeTy has> for 
its Object, LiXU) itself, which may be described as Oi- 
jective Order, Thus, some of tlie most common and 
familiar abstract terms. Humanity^ Jusiicey Truths Pu-^ 
rity„ OrdeVy are used to describe both subjectively, the 
Disposition, and objectively, the Idea to which it tends. 

127» There are, however, other tonns by which 
the two significations of each of these words is sepa¬ 
rately expressed. Thus, as wo have seen, subjective 
Humanity is Benevolence; objective Humanity is the 
Good of all Mankind, the Welfare of Man, and the like. 
Perhaps one of the most usual modes of describing the 
object of Benevolence, in its largest sense, is to say, that 
it is the increase of Human Happiness. Justice is used 
with equal familiarity for Subjective Justice^ the Dis- 

S osition, and Oldective Justice, the Rule. Subjective 
'ruth is called Truthfulness^ Veracity; and iinder cer¬ 
tain conditions, PaUhfudneeSy FidelUy, Special portions 
of objective Truth are Truths: koA. are also termed 
Yfltitiee* Purity in its subjlsctive sense may be dis- 
tinguisbed, as Purity of Hearty fn>m Purity used ob¬ 
jectively, as when we speak of the Xoea of Purky, 
Subjective Order is Orairlmm^ Odte^lenee^ or, we 
^vo said, willing (a Zem: ObjeotiYe CNrto 
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is Law, 'wliich includes Special Laws and Rules, 
as Truth includes special Verities, 

126. These five terms, in their Subjective Sense, 
Bmevolmce, Jiustice, Tmlh, Purity, Order, are Dis^ 
positions conformable to the Supreme Ljiw of ITuiuan 
Action: they are Virtues (107). And inasmuch as 
they are the leading points to which we havo been led, 
by our analysis of human springs of action, and human 
obligations, we may term them OanVmal Virtues j 
ziUInuigh they are different from the list of Cardinal 
Virtues as usually given. Temperance, Fortitude, Justice, 
and Wisdom. This latter li^t is too unphiIosoj)hicaI a 
division to be employed with any advantage in Monility. 
Ilut the Virtues which have names in common language, 
avt» all conceived as Virtues, in consefjuencc of partaking 
of one or more of our five (Cardinal Virtues, llenevolcnce. 
Justice, Truth, Purity, and < )rder; and wo may arrange 
the Virtues in gcncjraj according to their affinity with 
these five. 

129. We are not to conceive these Virtues as dis¬ 
tinct aud separabU’. but ratber as connected and coinbiiiotl 
in a fundamental and intimate manner. Thus, we have 
aln^dy mentioned moral qualities which ])aTtake of 
more than one, as Liberality partakes of Tlcuevolence 
and Justice; Honesty, of Justice and Truth. And all 
these dispositions, Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, 
Order, may be conceived to be included in a Lore of 
(woodness. The Disposition enjoined by the Supreme 
J^w of Human Action is the l.ove of Moral Good as 
Good, and the desire to advance towards it as the ulti¬ 
mate and only real object of a^dion (117). To this object, 
all special affections, all exte^ial objects, and the desires 
of such objects, all intercourse of men, all institutions of 
society, arc considered as subordinate and instrumental. 
And thus, this Love of Good includes, excites, nouribhes, 
and directs to their proper ends, those more special Af¬ 
fections and Dispositions of which we have spoken. 

la order to dcssoribe the character and conduct con¬ 
formable to the Supreme Rttle> we may speak of it as 
the effiamter and conduct of a yoofl man^ That is right 
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which a good man would do. ThosO are right affections 
w Jiicli a good man would feel. 

130. The opposite of Virtue, or the vvant of it, 
is Vwe: and the language of all nations siipjdics ua 
with a long list of Virtues, arising from the combination 
of the Cardinal Virtues with the various springs and 
conditions of human action, and of tlio antagonist Vices. 
Those names of Virtues and Vices are i^listiaet IVrms, 
and have Adjectives eoimcchd with thoTo, hy which 
the variotica of human character and disposition are 
famiKarly designated. The limits of A^^irtnc and Vice, 
Jiowever, are far from being manifest and ob>i(.‘iis. It 
is often very difficult tu sav wliero ends, and 

where Vico begins. To define ssirh hmits, vvIjiti it is 
possible, must bo our business, when we (•(mic to treat 
of Questions of Duty, But it is nwessfiry for us to 
employ the names of Virtues lunl Vice*^ in a general 
and usual sense, before we tJius attempt to ddine their 
limits. The names of Virtues and Viws arc the Vo¬ 
cabulary of Morality; and of this Vocr.bulary, wo shall 
give a brief account; arranging the T(‘rms, as wo have 
said, according to their affinity with the Fi\<’ t^rdinal 
Virtues. 
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Chapter III. 

VIRTUES ANf) VICES. 

1. H,rtues of llic Affections. 

13J. BENEVoUiNcai is Llic Virtue of tlic Affection 
of Love. This Affection is variously inodifiod, accori- 
iu (5 to the persons to whom it is dir<‘ctccl, and the 
acooiii])an.\int; circumstances. Thus there is Conjugal 
JiO've, the Love of ITusbiind and Wife; J^irental (Pater¬ 
nal and Matcjrnal) t-ove; Filial Love; Fraternal Love, 
and other hinds of Family jVffection; Friendship, the 
Lonc by which Friends are cspecisilly diawn to eacli 
other; our Ijovc of our Fellow-Citizens ; of oiir Fcdlow- 
Countrymen; finally, the Love vvhicli we hear to tlie 
whole Human Race and to i vory memher of it. All 
those Kinds of IjOvc arc S}>rjngs of Action, and Sources 
of Emotion, which it is tiu* business of Morality, not 
to resist and destroy, but to goa rii and direct. AVlicn 
these natural Affections are directed to their pro])er 
objects, and regulated by Reason, they are v.irlxiom 
Affections. Those in whom tliey arc wanting are 
blamed as v^ithmi natural alfiction. They are all in¬ 
cluded in the g<meral term, lit neeoicnt Affections. They 
arc spoken of figuratively as the Ilcnri. A nuiifs heart 
is hard., or when these affections arc Iccble and 
dull in him ; he is warmlimried.^ when they arc strong; 
and openfu^artedy when they are readily l»estowed ou 
those around him. 

132. Benevolent Affections are called Ichxdly af¬ 
fections, for they knit ns to our Kind, the Human 
Race. Hence kdndy the adjective, describes the dis¬ 
position of a person full of such affections. A man is 
estrangpAi from his friends, when those affections cease; 
he is unkindy when the opposite prevail; he is unsocialy 
when he shuns the occasions of kindly intercourse wdth 
companions. 

When a .benevolent action turns our attention upon 
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its objoot in a tranquil manner, it is Regard, Lomey is 
the affection in a more marked form. It is Tendemm^ 
when it implies a sensitive and vi^lant solicitude for 
tlie good of its object; Fondness^ when it ^sorbs the 
thought, so that Ileason is disregardc^d. When this 
is 'the case, the affection is no longer a Virtue: still less 

so, wlujn Love becomes doting^ overweening^ pas- 
'^eipnate* 

" Love tovrards a person, growing out of good received 
from him, is Gratitude. A grateful ]^erson expresses 
bis emotions in Words, which are Thanks; but he is 
'also desirous of doing Acts of gratitude; of returning 
* Good for Good. Gratitude is a natural and virtuous 
Affection; but the Acts which it prompts must be 
limited b/ Rules of Duty. A man who does what 
is? wrong in return for l)enefit.s received, jnakf‘8 his 
Jlenefactor the director of liis actions, instead of dinxjt- 
iiig them himself, as Morality requires, ileiuse he Ls 
said to sell himself; and to be venal. 

133. The manifestations of the benevolent affec¬ 
tions, in their influence upon the habitual external 
Rchavioiir, have various names. Such affections, re¬ 
garding a ftarticular person, and not necessarily leading 
to action, are Good^vollL When they produce a current 
of cheerful thoughts, they are Gocul-kuiiiwur. When 
benevolent feelings lead a man to comply readily with 
the wishes of others, or to seek to give them pleasure, 
we have Good-nature. When this Disposition is shown 
on the part of a superior, we tenn him gracious and 
henigti. When a person's Good-nature makes it easy 
to address him, he is affable. If, in his behaviour, he 
avoid all that may give off&n$e to others, he is courteom. 
This Disposition is conceived to have generated in the 
inhabitants of cities, Habits of hehaviour which are 
termed Urltanitg and CwUitgm* ihe opposite of theso 
is Rudeness. 

134. Good-humour may often be distnri)ed by' 
tbe Provocations which offenses and outxngcs occasioit; 
but there are virtuous Dispdsitioi^ which support our 
benevolence under such pri^voc^ohiS* Biiob disporitions 
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arc GmtlmesSy Mlldnm^ Meekness. Under tfio in¬ 
fluence of tho8e, wc repress or avoid tho resentment and 
anger, which oflenses against ns, and insults offered to 
us, tend to produce; we preserve benevolence, traii- 
quillitv, and good>huinoiir tii our minds; ahd manifest 
such a disposition in onr behaviour. With these dis¬ 
positions, if men act wrongly or foolishly, we are 
tolerant and induhjent ; if they offend us, we 'patdm 
and forgive them, W'^e are ready to do tlua; we aro^' 
placable* To be intolerant., unforgiving^ implacMe^ 
a vicious Disposition. 

irio. The Benevolent Affections are also modified 
by a regard to the circumstances of the object AVe 
naturally share in the emotions which we witness in 
m;in; we have a Fellow fading ^ a Fgmpnthg with 
tiiom. WHieri this Dis}) 08 ition leads us to feel pain 
at tho sight of pain, it is Voinpasnon ; we commhsere^e 
the object. Thi,s feeling, being strongly confirmed by 
Piety, came to be called Fitg* Such a r)is]>ositioTi, 
as it prompts us to abstain from adding to the pain 
felt, is Mercy s or Chmipucy ; as it prompts us to remove 
the pain or want wdiich we see, it is Charity. But 
this word has also a wider sense, in which it describes 
Benevolence, as it makes us abstain from judging 
unfavourably of other men. All these are virtuous 
AfifXJtions, and lead to the performance of Duties of 
Benevolence. 

L'K). Admiration can hardly be called a benevo¬ 
lent affection towards its object; for we admire what 
docs not draw our Love; as when wo admire a great 
geometer. But if wc admire a man as a good man, 
we also love him (IH). JSsteem is the benevolent 
affection which we entertain tow^ards that of wliich we 
approve. Persons whom we esteem, but to whom we 
are not drawn by love, we respect. When, with such 
a Disposition, wre look at them as our Superiors, we 
reiference them; in a higher this Affection is 

Venerations when combined with Feax^ it is Awe, 
Keyerenoe assumes, in its object, AutlMOi^ and Pow^, 
combined with Justice and Gooduesa. 
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137. The irascible Affections are, for the most 
part, opposed to the virtue of Benevolence; and there¬ 
fore are to be repressed and controlled. Vet these 
Affections also have their moral office, and give rise 
to Virtues. They act a Defense against harm and 
wrong; and hence, in their various modifications, they 
may l>e termed Def^nisite Affci'tmu, As opposed to 
harm, inflicted or threatened, they arc Kesentment; 
as directed against wrong, they are Jtclignation (56). 
And these Emotions may be blifp^ess (U (.raiseworthy; 
as tSvhoii we feel tuitund aod propet' Ueneidnuenti or 
jiist Indvjnatmi* Such Sentiments .ive an important 
and necessarj’’ part of Virtue; not I'f lionovolcnce, 
strictly speaking, but of .Tu»tic<i, Without fiidigriation 
against cruelty, fraud, lalselKwid, foidncss, disorder, the 
Virtues have not their full force in tlic nnud. 

4lut Anger, in order to Imi virtuous, must bo directed 
solely against moral Wrong. Maleroleni A[fe':tUtv» 
directed towards Persons are Vices; Antlptihy^ Dh^tJee^ 
Aversmn to any person, hnlopendently of his bad 
diameter and conduct, arc vicious. It is vicious to 
be irritatodf Inccnml, ea'HHperated at .my 

person, merely because his actions interfere with our 
pleasures and <b?sires. The proneness to such Anger 
is Still more vicious are our Emotions, 

when they swell into BeufC and Fury^ or settle into 
Malice and Hatreds The term Maticour deiiote'ii fi lix-cd 
Hate, which, by its inward workings has, as it were, 
diseased the Soul iu which it exists, ii^pite tm plies a 
vigilant desire to depress and mortify its object. All 
these malevolent Peelings aro vicious. 

138. Moderate Anger, arising from pain inflictoil 
on us is Offense; whidi^ term is also used for the 
offensive Aet. A person commits an offense^ or offmds^ 
in the latter sense; and takes (ffmss^ or u offmded^ in 
the former. If the Act be one which violently trans¬ 
gress common rules, it is an Quirayo, Anger at pain 
received, impelling a man to inflict pain in return, is 
Mofomye. This term also implies the object or aim of 
the feeling, as well as the feeflsg itsell A man is 
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stlmulatfd hy JRfpettyfi, aiul Mh Revenue. The 

sanic3 may l>o said of the word Vniyvattce^ another fonn 
of the word, but of the same origin. The inau who 
admits into his heart this Adcctitm, and retains it, is 
rcmnyefnl^ Tcnyeful^ elndUdlr^., 

IJilK I’he Malevolent as manifested in 

the exttiriijil behaviour, hiive various names. As they 
fttliiel our disposition to a persem, without necessarily 
leadiuj^ to action, they are lll-vrML Wlien tliey dUtiirb 
Die usual current of ohoiTfnI tlioujjhts. thev arc JH^ 
htffnout\ When malevolent fetdiiip;^ loa<l us to speak 
or act with a view of givino pain lo others, tiny are 
Ih-itnfnro, Wiieri they make us rejoice in another 
person's pain, they are M(d\ynhif. If the pleasure, 
which a nialieiiant man takes in another man’s pain, 
be uneheekt by oonipassiou, wdien the pain is evident, 
he is ; arid JH siu;li a <lisprisjtioM "liuwa u deficiency 
in tlie eonniioii feeiiu^,-^ which bind men to*jjether, 1)<* 
is inimmun. If this cluiractor be strongly marked, the 
man is aaraye ; he ajjproache'^ to the eharacter and 
tcm]M'r of w iJd beasts; l>c is bru^^iL 

I'he Slalevolent Affeetiuns aro also modified bv a 
regard to the circumstances of the object of tlu'ui, as 
compared with our own circumstances. Malevolent 
I*ain at the (rood which liappens to another, and at our 
own Want of this (hiod, is 

14(1, (\}/(t^.mpt can hardly lie called a malevolent 

feeling; for we rn.ay despise persons without hating 
them, (hoitempt consists rather in an estimate of a man 
as bcIow’ a certain Standard of Character, to which onr 
Estf*em is given. We despise a man for Cowardice, 
because w'c admire Courage. The verb despise, {dettpicio^ 
to look down upon,) shows that such a view is implied. 
The w ord Stjorn implies a condemnation of this kind, so 
strong that it approaches to Indignation, The expres¬ 
sion of contempt, in a marked manner, is an InsnlL If 
the discrepance of the contemplated character with 
the assumed standard be extravagant, so as to excite a 
sudden and poignant feeling of Incongruity, our Conr 
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tempt expresses itself in Laughter, The character is 
regarded as ridieulom* 

141, There are various modifications of character 

and conduct which arise from the greater or loss Energy 
of the affections, and appear as Virtues or as Vices. 
The feelings of Lovo of Right, and Anger at Wrong, in 
a permanent and energetic form, nrr virtuous i^eal. 
Courage, the habit of mind which rejects h’car, is allied 
to this virtue; is the hnbit of not yielding 

to Pain. From such diKpositions of mind, arise Enerifi/ 
and Activity in action ; which aro imjioriant virtues 
when the action is virtuous. 

142. Though liopc and Fear are not simple Affc'c- 
tious, ( 37 ), they 0))erate in increiiising or diminishing our 
energy and activity, as the Affections do. The Disposition 
in which the emotion of Hope pri'dominates is also termed 
Hope^ or Ui^jjefuhms. Jay and Jnyfidness describe rather 
Delight produced by some special c^vent^ than any per¬ 
manent Disposition; but CJmrfuhu'm^ like IJopefulnc'SS, 
is rather an habitual Disposition; and when governecl 
by Rules of Duty, is an auxiliary Virtue. A tranquil 
yet cheerful flow of the spirits keeps the thoughts and 
feelings in a condition suitable to virt.uous action. I'he 
want of activity and energy is JSlugyuhnPsSy Sloth^ JdU-- 
n&fSt Lazifnitfs^ Indolence» which are habits alien to 
virtue, and connected with the Vice of ^Apathy, the 
absence of lively affections and dtisires. As the influence 

m/ 

of Fear predominates, the character becomes timid^ and 
tends to Cineardice^ the opposite of Courage. Such 
habits are at variance with the Rules of Duty; for these 
Rules often direct us in a course which leads through 
Danger, either to the Poison or Fortune of the Actor, 
or to the Good-will which others feel for liim. fn order 
that a man may act rightly^ he must act freely^ 
jyendMly> Men vranting in Independence of Character, 
and seeking the favour of others, without regard to 
moral Rules, are emUsf oheetpdoue^ trimyin^^ 

fa^t>niny! they m Flaiie^e SyaophanU* Su<di 
ilis|>tidrion9 make men toA hem* The want nf 
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chcerfiilnass and hopefulness is Despondency^ D^ectwn^ 
Idiillmness, Melancholy^ Gloom; which are habits of 
Ttiiad adverse to active virtue. The theolo^cal moralists 
have made Acedia (aKi/c<a), Apathy with regard to 
Good, one of their seven deadly sins. 

143, We have placed here the Virtues and Vices 
•whi(;h are connef,ted with Energy or Zeal, beoaiise tliese 
qualities depend very much upon the strength of the 
AfFections. They depend also, however, nyjou the Habits 
of jVIind ]»y which the intention is <lirectcd. The 
energetic man decides soon and conclusively what course 
to take. This is Deeinon. Energy also manifests itself 
ill FucHy of Purport'.. When the purpose is once formed, 
the energetic man’s couiv* is determined; his doubts are 
r'^ssolred; aud he goes on in spit4? of difficulty and 
danger. This is Dtiterminaiion, Remlution, A man. 
wiK» adheres to his pllVJ)o^e, in sj)ito of strung motive's to 
draw him away, is firm; hut if the motives which ho 
Tosirtt}^ are reasonable, he is ohatinote. Firmness implies 
a goud cause; Ob^^tinacy a bad one. Energy and Zeal 
may also become extreme, so as to trespass upon Bene* 
volcnce. In this ease they are Orerzexd^ Vehemence^ 
Harshness^ Impatience, 

Zeal, operating tlirough the Boasoii, is Hamestness^ 
which loads to Seriomness, With this quality, Cheer¬ 
fulness is not Jiiconsisient, but Le.cUy is. ()are Some¬ 
times implies only so much attention as Eame^toess 
requires; at other times, it implies more than is^oon- 
sistent with Obeerfnluess. Jt is right to lake Crtiv, 
l)ut it is not necessary to be fvll of (Jare. It is wrong 
Lo bo ^areless^ reckless, A disposition to attend to 
Trifles only is Frieollty, 

144. Connected with the pleasures of Cheerfiilucse, 
there arc pleasures which show themselves externally in 
good-humoured liaughter; as the pleasures of Jesting 
and tlie like. These arise from intellectual acts, and 
may be spoken of liereafber; but we may hero remark, 
that under the influence of Levity, they l^d to mere 
MerrimetU^ Buffoonery^ Folly^ 
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2. Virtues of the Mental Deaires, 

145. Property is the Conception ahoiit which the 
Cardinal-virtue of JuHtico is especially concerned; and 
hence the dispositions and ha}>its of mind \\ hicli repjard 
Property, have Justice for their Icadii*!? virtue. Yet 
Wealth, and Property of all kimK, i/iay he used as a 
means of Benevolence; and from this use, arise Virtiw's; 
as Charity^ already njeJitiont>d. Llr>eral\ty (u willingness 
to give), and the like. Wealth may i> ' desired as a 
means either to such ends, <*r to dlfll-rciU. ones, llcnce 
the Disposition which aims at. acquisition, may he 
virtuous or vicioiin, according to lUc ulterior object. A 
man may desire Wealth as a nu-ans o( Ijiixury and 
Sensuality; and in such a case, llie IkiHhe of Wcaltli i^ 
opjioscd to Tcin])orauce, rather than to Jn.-iii 

The l)csir(‘ of the means of Suhsisteiicc i- .in universal 
and necessary Desire. A Wish for a —for 

so much property as may free a inai*, fri.m solicitude 
respec.ting common needs and common cjijoymc.ms,—it! 
not opposeti either to Justice oi to 'rcii'pcranco. The 
prospect of Pooen'ty and Penvry; the pressure of PrU 
ration and W^^mt; tlio sense of Depf'udencfh upon 
others;—^greatly tend to disturb the Iiiflium*o of virtmi 
in the m^d. The Fear of these evils is not .a vice. 
Also weafth may be desired as a meant: of hciievolcnt 
action, or »)f right action, in many other ways, A 
person's power of doing good, of many kinds, depciida 
much upon the Station and Influence which wealth 
bestows. 

146L But though wealth may be desired for ends 
which make the Desire virtuous; the progress of men's 
habits is such that, when ,sought at first as a moans, it 
is afterwards desir<kl as an end. The Desire to acquire 
money is then unlimited; and is Canetomness^ Avarice* 
The man's greediness in desiring, is Ctipidity: his eager-* 
ness in taking, is Bapadty* He scrapes and hoards. 
He spares carefully and spends unwillingly; ho is par-^ 
eitnonious^ nimardtyy pensmom. His solicitude and 
pdvations mal^ him miMiable. Ha ^ a Miser, 
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On the other hand, such liabits of care, with regard 
lo sparing and spending, as may tend to avoid Poverty 
and Privation, arc* reckoned as Virtues; such virtues 
are Ecfynow^^ Fmgalitv. J^y these, a man thrives or 
grows in liis posscMsions : lie is thriftg. A person wiio 
is destitute of these qualifies i*-' an Cnthrift. A willing¬ 
ness to give is Liberality, (ieneroaity, Bouiitifulness; 
which are reekonod Virtues. But this disposition may 
be excessive ; the man is then laeU/t. cjr.^.rftragant. 

147 * Property conveys Power to the Pos.-issor; 
bat ihere are also many oilier Soun'cs of Power. W!io- 
evor aims at u larger share (jf Powtsr than his noighhours 
possc'ss, is, far, rogjirdless of Justiee^. 4.1ic Desire of 
Power is AmlUion, Hat the Desire of Power for good 
eniK, aiul the Desire <jf the Power which moral exeellonco 
gives, may bo tenned luudabie Anthit'um. 

Tlie Disjiosition which represHcs unr own desires, 
whether of money, pow'ei, victory, or Jiuy other object, 
and contemplates the desires and chums of other jjcrsons 
with equal favour, is Fairjn^ss, This is a kin<l of per¬ 
sonal application of Justice, to questions bctw'cen oar* 
M'Jves and otiicrs. Jm^^nrtifihtg is more coniinonly used 
for the I'^iiinicss which decides justly hetvveeu two other 
persons. 

Viritu's cou)}oH(d itit/i Truth,' 

14^1. Wo have monlioncd (127) some of the names 
of the AMrtue.s cmnected with Truth; as Truthfulness^ 
VerncU'g. These expn\ss a conformity of our words to 
the reality. The conformity of our actions to oiu En¬ 
gagements, whether express or implied, is Fidelity^ Geod 
Faith. Thus a subject is faithful to the engagement 
which binds him to the Sovereign of the State. iu 
such a case, Love is added to Fidelity, it becomes 
Loyalty. 

A man who says W’hat he knows to be untrue, is a 
Liar. Ho is guilty of Falsehood. A man who says 
what he thinks, is sincere^ Such a man shows himself 
what he is. A man who conceals some important part 
of his feelings or thoughts, dissembles, Wliep he assumes 
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tlie appea^moe of 'virtues which he really doi^ i|Ot 
possess^* he is a Hypocrite, l^y such lucauu men' isnp<m 
upon t^l]^ir%l^Hnd demve them. 

Lies'and peceit are often used as means oi'^auds 
'whidi is &n otfense against Property', and therefore con¬ 
trary to Justice SM well as Truth. A person who <1^ 
frauds^ circum‘t>ent9^ cheats any one, must be destitute 
l>oth of Justice and of Truth. Propt'rty and Language 
may both he considered as Universal (Contracts, to wjiich 
the whole human ra<‘e arc parties; T'^raud by means of 
Falsehood viidates both these Contracts. 

A man free from all fraudulent dispositions i% 
he is a man of Prohitp. lie is not drawn aside, by the 
desire of gain, to act toi'tuouiihj^ in a crooked. 

manner. He is stravjhffor'icard^ and uprights . His 
intentions, words, and actions, form a whole in which 
there is no inconsistent part. This is fntegfitg* A. 
deceitful man may have two purposes; ont;, apparent, 
simulated, declared; the other secretly hehl, Imt din- 
serahled, till it can be acted on. To have two'.purposes 
in this way is Duplicitg. The tnithful personv nn the 
contrary, has Shtiplicitg for a part of his cliaracter: ,ho 
ha« Smgletiess of Purpose^ Singlmiess of Heart, ,Jle is 
frank and open^ showing himself as he really is. 

d. Virtues relating to the Hodilg Desires. 

’ 149. The gratification of the Apyietitos or Bodily 
Beeires, to a certain extent, and under certain con¬ 
ditions, is requisite for tbo continuance of^ho indixddual 
and of the species, and therefore is not vicious. These 
Besires being mere attributes of the Body, canhot have, 
of themselves, a moral eharacier (115). They are to bo 
controlled by moral Jtules, and made subservient to 
moral Affections, and thus, are the materials of Tirtucs, 
The Habits of thus controlling the bodily Besires, con¬ 
stitute the'Virtues of Temperance and Chastity. The 
Bemeanour produced by a chaste mind, especially in 
women, is Modesty. 

By the establishment of Family and Social Relations, 
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the ^tifioation of the hodily wants’is connect tviA 
the inipiihjes of Affection and the Ldve of Safety^ Ijie 
shelter of tho common family roof, ai)^ Ittiie eoijbi&l 
as well as the niairiage-bed, are the objects of far otht^ 
fccliogs than mere bodily desires* The Appetites are 
thus , made ^iubservienl to the Affections. They are 
ahsorl)ed by tho Affections, and are thus pftrjfied. All 
gratifications of tho Ap}>etitos,' sought as gratifications 
litMirely, are impure and vicious. Among such vices igi 
the o/tfft- Phmim'Pii of the Table. iVhen the De¬ 
sire <d Food is gratified to excess, there is 
(hilonfff. AVlion there is an excessive solicitude about 
the gratification of the Taste, the uiaii is an JipKure. 
Ti^e r40ve of Drink involves, not only a bodily Ap¬ 
petite, but a complacency in the mental condition to 
which corbiiu litpiors lead; iiamch', the condition of 
IatoxuiOtion or Khriely; a conditif)u in which tho 
lt(;asoa loses the power of directing our actions. Tho 
Vnxj; of tailing into such a condition is Jntemperancey 
Drnnkemte^s^ ^ 

The otlier leading bodily Desire, when not morally 
contndled, is Lust. 7'lie coutrul f»f this within moral 
limits, is Voniiimnce. The vicious indulgence is Le^ard- 
wcivf. Lechery. Persons whose guiding sjmngs of action 
are these bodily de^siroH, are semual^ carnal, A cha^o 
and modest person docs not allow his eyes or his imagi¬ 
nation to dwell on things w'hitih may excite lAist. 8uch 
images.are obscene, indecent. To suggest such images 
in speech is Ohscenity. All such filthy convcrsati<»n, 
pollutee^ the mind. A man who makes pleasure tho 
object of his actions is a VoluptucLTy. Such men gene¬ 
rally cast off moral restraint, and are hence AusohiJtey 
profiigate. A ivoman who thinks lightly of chastity is 
a Wwntm. 

When the arts of life are employed to ratify arti¬ 
ficial wants and desims, those who give th»r attention 
and 8oli<fit'^i| to obtain such gratifications are himiriom. 
Luxury employed to describe the aggregate of 

such graiil^ions; but the Solicitude employed on the 
Bieana of^ j^tification, rather than any ^lecial Class of 
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such meians, appears to be esBential to onr conception of 
Luxury. Things which are hixitries in one stage of 
society, b^om^ imiyersal wants, anJ consequently ne¬ 
cessaries, ih another stage. Linen garment^, glass win- 
4o\vs, tea, were hixuries a few cciiturie« ago in this 
'country. They are now necjeasarios of lifo. 

6 . Intetlectual V%rHm» 

150. The Disposition by which we accj<3j)t Law 
and Rule as the necessary guides of human aittion. is 
that which we have termed Order, This Virinc is also, 
as we have said (1^7), termed Orderlbu^sa^ Oh<'d'tcace^ 
and the like* 

But it is a Yirtuo to govern carefully, as well as 
to obey cordially, according to the posithni >ve hold in 
the community. A virtuous governor iuif-t !>o guided 
by Justice; but eliisticc itself must bo dtifiucd )>y (Specific 
Rules. Laws and Rules must be apprehoiult'd l>y the 
Intellect, and must be expressed in terms of general con¬ 
ceptions constructed by the Reason. Hence, the Virtue's 
connected with Order especially include operations of the 
Intellect, and may be termed Intellectual Virtues. 

151. The abstract Conceptions of the objects of 

our mental Desires, as Property, Power, Society, require 
operations of the Reason for their formation in the mind. 
By the further operation of the like Faculties, we form 
still more abstract and general Conceptions of olgects of 
action, as Good, Well^iDg, Happiness, Expi^diency, 
Interest, and the like. We may construct and express 
Rules of Action, dependent upon such Conceptions. 
Various moralists have stated various Rules, thus ex¬ 
pressed. Different individuals govern tlioir coudm^t by 
one or other of such Rules, more or less clearly appre¬ 
hended. One man * looks to Inteiest as his object, 
another to Happiness, another WeRbeing, another to 
the Happiness of Mankind, and so on. ' 

One or other of such objects being assumed as tlie 
end of human action, PrndMsisihe Rsttelkctual Virtue 
by which we select the right mem this end* A man 
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is pmclent, who acts so a»s to promote his own Interest, 
if his Interest bo assnine<i to be ilio proper Object of 
action: but if we conoeivo Happiness to be a Ihgher 
object than Interest, he ijs prinleiit, if ho disregard mere 
Interest, and attend only to his Hjip|)iness. Prudence^ 
supposes ihe value of thf^ cud to be assumed, and refers 
ouly to the avLaptation of the nieaus. 11 is the belection 
of riglifc means for given ends. 

jr»2. In the notion of IV'iVAw?, we include, not 
only, as in l^rudenco, a right ^'eJecti«)U of means for an 
assunud end, but also a right sclocti'^m of tlu5 end. 
However ]»riidoi)t a man may be in seeking his Interest, 
lie is not if, in doing this, ho neglect a trmT einl 

'•f human action. Wisdom is the halut by which wc 
select right means for right ends. AV"c approve and 
admire i’'riidoiicc relatively to its ciul: we approve and 
admire Wisdom absolutely. AVe commend the prudent 
man, jis taking llic b'.st course f<u his ])urpose; but W'e 
do not necessarily agree with him in his estimate of his 
object. AA^e venerate, the wise man, .as one knowing, 
better than wc dc>, the true object of action, as well as 
the means of ap]>roaching it. AVisdoni is a Cardiiud 
A'^iitiie, like Jjciievoleiio*), Justice^, ^rruth. Purity; and 
with ref Tcncc to the first, as well as the other four, 
hiiinan dispositions ato good, as they partake of the 
(iardina.1 Virtue. AVisdom is the complete Idea of 
Intellectual Lxci:1Utico ; as Pt'uovolenco, Justice, Truth, 
and Purity, are of Aloral Kxccllenee. 

153. Prudence is, etymologically speaking, the 
same word as ProMmee^ that i& P^ortisi^ht. Put we 
do not call a man prinlent^ except ho not only see the 
bearing of actions on a distant end, but act upon bis 
foresight. A man who gambles, with a clear foresight 
that gambling will ruin him, is not prudent. Prudence 
is a Virtue, not of the Speculative Reason, which con« 
templates Conceptions, but of the Practical Reason, 
!^hich guides our Actions. 

The guidance of our Actions by Reason, requires us 
to attend both to the present and to probable futoze 
jpg^umstances; it requires and 
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or ForcoaH, It requires, too, the (employment of 
Thoiic^lit upon the Gircuinstaiicos of tin* case, A vir¬ 
tuous Ilian mast bo tkonffhtfal^ The want 

of tlionghtfulness is a pait of tli.it li(‘vity which wo 
ha\e already noticed as involving a Vic.' of the Atfec- 
tions (144). 

lu order to act prudcutlv, w< not only have 

"Prudent thought, hut liavc it at tht‘ rii>ht time h»r 
action; this is Pr^^aice of JMiuti. (^oootto/ in a Iwvvcr 
kind of IVudence, that msK-. ils ‘uds l>y incaiH of 
which the end is not iutouilcd to ^c ‘icn hy otliers, 
wlum tliey arc used 

lly our Iiitollecliial Facilities \v« an* .able lo appre- 
hetnl and know Truth, that is, Ohjictive 'IVuth (1 ?(»); 
and especially, Truths which hc:n upon ^oir aftious, 
and which must bo tahen into ai count in Iranupg Jtnlcs 
of Action. I'rulh is the proper ohjeii t'f KcaM.n; that 
is, of till* universal Ileasou of iniinkiml • uiid tlu* Mi- 
preiiie Rule of luiinan action vvhicli hc!on'»« to mankind, 
ill virtue ot their universal Pacnltics nio-,t dcpeinl iqaui 
the Truths which ltca«»oii makes known to ns. Tht' 
Love of Knowledge iinpclH men aim at tlu Know¬ 
ledge of such Truths: and the Aocc of Troih^ whicli 
thus contributes to a Knowledge of tht' Suprunio Law, 
is a Virtue. 

The progress which each man makes in the Know¬ 
ledge of Truth, defioiida in a grea.t mcasnro upon him¬ 
self; ujion his Oliscrvation; his Dilig<*nce, Attention, 
Patience, in seeking the Truth, Ilis progrc»s de}>ciids 
also upon external circuinstanceq; upon the lulellectnal 
and Moral Devolopeineiit of the Society in which ho 
Uvea; and upon his own Education, in the largi'St scuso 

S ;thc term. But there aro also diderences of the lileiital 
ij^ultics, hefwi^en one person and another. One man 
excels another in Acuteness and Oleaniess of the mind, 
when emjiloyed in observation or in reasoning; one 
man has a quicker or a mote tefiacious Memo^ than 
another. There are varioiis degrees of Sagacity; y^oua 
kinds of Imagination. Some mem have Gkuius. ' x^ese 
faoultiea am. not ptop^rljr teirme^ Virtues, but 
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EndiHmrmiU^ AhUliy. Tliey may be used as means 
to n^Ut ends, and hence they are termed Talentf; 
by a metaphor tak(;n front the Parable in the New 
Testament, which teaches us that a man is blameablo, 
when he does not use the n\eans of right action assigned 
to him. 

<). VlrtmiH %vd Vicsv* 

%f 

154* W^e mar tjlaci amoiiir the Jntelh'ctual Vir-» 

*f i. uj 

tues and Vices, tluise wliieh depend upon our appre¬ 
hension of otli‘''r meirs seutiincntc couc(irnluff ii?. For 
such irtues and Vices im]>]y rede'f thought. Wo 
have already cuumerateil (57) umoug the springs of 
human action, the Ih-flox iSentiiitents, in 'which wo 
form a couce^dion of otlit-r Jnei)*:* seutiiueuts, by the 
imaige of our ovvn ; and of out solve*'’, as the <>bject of 
those sontiment&. iSueli arc the Dohire of Katcoin, the 
l.)esiro ot AduuiaUoii, the J.ovo ttf Fame, and tlto like. 

There is a (llflcronco to bo made hctwooii tlu' llesirc 
of Ksti'tan iinij fcJu; Desire of Admiration. Esteem is 
gi\C!i to what is deemed right and good. Admiration 
and Applause are ofboi bestowed upon qualities which 
have no moral chavyeiov; as strength, ^kill, beauty, 
wit. and the like. The want of such qualities is a 
gi'ound, among many men, of (Viuteinpt; and if the 
deficiency appear suddenly and glaringly, of llidiciilo. 
Itidicule implies that the object wliicU excites it is ao 
palpably below the standard which we apply to it, 
that the comparison is extrar agant and absurd. I’lie 
Desire of Admiration produces a P(‘ar and Dread of 
this Contempt and Ridicule. Dut the Desire of being 
admired, for other tlian moral excellences, has in it 
nothing of Virtue. Ito who desires the Esteem 
others, de^sires them to regard him as good; and 
for the^ most part, be disposed to sympathisse with them 
in their admiration for what is ^od. The Besitre of 
Esteem therefewre is easily consistent with Virtue, 

The JMst/te of Admiration produces a ready beUef 
we admired, and a Jov and Elation of Mind 
^^paiiyll^TSUch belief This Disposition is 
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One who is treated with marks of general cstccrn among 
men, is brought to Honour. One who is pointed at as 
an object of general disejdwm, is brought to 'Dhffrace; 
and, if he feel the Disgrace, is put to Shame.. But 
Honour and Shame likewise indicate, subjectively, the 
Sensibility of the man to thoso indications of general 
Esteem and Disesteern. o speak also of ¥tihe Honour^ 
and False Shame ; meaning Dispositions to be in¬ 
fluenced by J^pplanse on the one side, and J-llamo or 
Ridicule on the other, even when they arc not rightly 
bestowed. True Honour is a Jhgard ft»r what is right 
and good, considerf’d t'spocially as the object of sym¬ 
pathy and esteem among men. A wan of Honour, an 
horamralh man., has au especial ablmrrcuce the Vices 
of Vraiid and Falsehood. 'J'he Desire of Adrairarion 
in another form is the Lorn of Gloru. In Civil Societv 
are established marks of Public Honour, as Rank, 'i’itlos. 
Decorations, and the like. Dis]>ositi»>ns, for the most 
part, allied to Vanity, fasten ujjon these objects; and 
thus wc have the Loro of Rntd\, or the like. But 
sucJi marks of honour are often accompanied witli 
Political Power; as when, in England, a man is madi^ 
a Peer. In this case, the Desire of Rank may bo 
Ambition, ratlier than Vanity. 

1.55. When I have formed a conceplimi of myself 
I am led to regard myself as the objixd of my own 
moral sentiments. If I approve my own character, I 
feel Self-esteem. If I am the object of my own Ad¬ 
miration, without requiring the sympathy of others, 
this feeling is Pride : a Vice which estranges me from 
other men. The Satisfaction which is felt in my own 
Admiration, is Selfcwnphumeyi a leoliiig wliich blinds 
men to their true character. 

, I ought to render my Character such as to deserve 
esteem, and therefore, such as to deserve my own 
esteem, if I contemplate my own character. If I do 
this, I may reject wrong acto and emotions, as unsuited 
.to the eliaracter which I'thus ascribe to myself. The 
^Disposition to do this, appma to be what is meant by 
k Proper Pride: but tfaos wi^ of regardbsg end's owm 
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cbaiucter appears to involve a share of Self-compla4:ency. 
Mon rccikon amon^ Trirtu<js. the Magnanimity which 
disregards small dangers and small injuries or offenses* 
The opposite term, l*aAUatdmity^ denotes cowardice; 
a quick sonaibility to offenses is Captioum^^s. 

Pride is, in its tendency, at variance with the Bene¬ 
volent Virtues, Meekness, heverence, Courtesy. But 
the virtue which is e^(p<‘Cially o|i])o&ed to Pride, is 
JJumilfy. He who is bunihle in his estimate of himself, 
is also modi St in comparing himself with others; but, 
as W{‘ have said (f-ty), h^tanale Modesty has a more 
•'special meaning. Wficn Pride is shanifested so as to 
iinply’fSkmtempt of others, it is Haughihicss^ Disdain; 
if Tjiikindnesb be added, it is .(vsuhmcc. The insolent 
man is otmrhmring^ dontineerhig^ arrogant* i^<‘lf~esteejn, 
so far as it regards tbo operation of the Iiitelicct, is 
SeJf-^opinion* When this (»xrliulos all mi»tnist of one's 
self, it is : .ind, as takhig much for 

granted, it is Pre&untpfion. Wdicn Pride fastens upon 
sj)ocial points, it is Conceit. 

156. The Habits of mind by which w’c re-sist 
the impulses of dotirc and atiection, so as to conform 
to rules of virfiuo or pjudonce, arc J^eif^control^ Self” 
comntandy Sctf-yratchfnlm.-i^ ; Se,If~miMrnst; when the 
desires which wo control are so lively that we cannot 
suppress them, thotigh we resist tluiiu, it is Self-denial. 
When we sock our own gnUihciition, in disregard of 
more virtuous objects, it is Self-seeking, When wo let 
our W^ill take its course, in spite of manifest w^aniiiigs 
of prudence, it is Self-wiU. 

The Habit of making ourselves the principal object 
of our attention and holicitude, is the Vice of Sefjishness. 
A man is selfish, if the Desires which tend to himself 
(the Desires of the Body, the Desire of Proiierty, and 
the like), rather than the Affections, are his leading 
Springs of Action. ^ These may tcimed Seljt^k 
lietires. The term implies an Excess in the attention 
which we give to oumlves, a Defect in that which we 
give to others ; and is always used in an unfavourable 
iiense, Bence the term ia not applied to the pvedomi-* 
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nance of those Desires which do not interfere with the 
claims of others. We call a man in whom the 

Lov’e of Money or of Bodily Ease prevails^ because such 
Dispositions make him disregard the claims of others; 
but we do not call a man selfish^ in whom the Love 
of Knowledge or of Society is strong; for my pursuit 
of knowledge takes nothing from other persons ; and 
my love of society implies an anknowledgtiient of some 
kind of merit or value in other men. Pride and Vanity 
are selfish dispositions; for the proud man is too much 
occupied with his own admiration of hiinself, and the 
vain man with admiration of himself proceeding from 
other men. to regard, with due attention, the claims of 
his uoighbonrs. 

The Selfish Man thinks only of himself: hence he 
has no Co9?ifi^ra/?o/i for otkrrit: no due care for their 
feelings, condition, and claims. This Virtue is required 
in all; there is a higher degree of it, Unselfishtipss; 
the disposition of a person who pays no regard to his 
own gratification when that of anotlier person cornea in 
competition with it- A still higher degree of such 
virtue is Sdf~devotion ; the virtue of him who willingly 
incurs jiatn, danger, or death, to procure benefits for 
another. 

157* There are some dispositions regarded as 
Virtues, which are conceived to go beyond the standard 
of common characters. 8ucli virtues are called noUej 
and when elevated still higher in our thoughts, they 
are heroic^ or heroicfd* Heroism generally implie.s great 
Fortitude or Courage, combined with Self-di wot ion. 
History is full of heroic acts; as that of Ucgulus, who 
refused to counsel his countrymen to peace, and returned 
to Carthage to die In tortures; that of Yirginius, who 
stabbed bis daughter to preserve her from dishononr; 
that of the elder Brutus, who. as judge, condemned his 
own sons to death;, that of Luciliua, who saved the 
youngcar Brutus by ofibring himself to the pursuers as 
Brutus: that of Socrates, v^ho preferred to receive death 
in obedwlioe to the Laws of hts o6fmt]y, though escape 
was eillwed him by his fjdendtk the acts of Martyr$^ 
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y?h6 died for the Truth, when they might have saved 
their lives by denying it, are heroieal. 

Iil8. The Moral Vocabulary of which we have 
take:, a survey, the Colloetion of Terms describing 
Virtues and Vices, is used to express the judgments 
of mankind in general, respectitig the J lispositions and 
Cliaracters of men. The approval or disapproval im¬ 
plied in each Term is, for the most part, so well under- 
8tof>d, that the mere use of the term })ronouiice 0 a moral 
sontonce on tlie subject t(» which it is apjdied. And the 
moral judgment of mankind, thus expressed in a re¬ 
cognized form, is very eilicaeious in forming the moral 
s*‘iitinu‘nts of each ])ersoii; and hence, in nullifying the 
characters and atreetions of men. The Vocabulary 
of A’^irtues and Vieers is a constant moral lj#'sson; per- 
pctu;;Uy operating to bring mdi inaifs nioial sentiments 
into agreement with the g'-neral jiidgnunit of men. 
r.very man is tiinght, by the nwo of loural language, 
to admire Gi'atitudo and Filial li<.‘ve, to oondcum lie- 
venge and Cruelty ; and the Uke. 

For the most part, this liosson agrees with the IiCS9f»n 
of true Morality, and points rigidly lo the 8u])reine Law 
t*f Ilijimm A.ction. This may be readily understood. 
For the Su])ruiie Law of Human Action must be a 
Law in which all men, as men, sympathize (9^). ITenco 
the common ])ioral judgment, <jf which wc have been 
speaking, winch is ex]>ressod and communicated by' the 
moral language connnouly in ns(j among men, will, in 
general at least, conform to the Supreme Law. AVhat 
arc universally licld as Virtues, must he dispositions in 
conformity with tliis Jiaw. AVhat are universally 
reckoned Vices, must be wrong. 

And a man, in so far as he is taught and formed hy 
the general judgment of men, thus conveyed in tlm 
language of the Alorality universally recognized, will ho 
rigidly taught. A man whose character contains what 
all men reckon Virtues, and is free from what are 
universally reckoned Vices, wdll be a gocnl man. His 
affections and desires being thus regulated, he will tend 
to the possession of the Operative Moral Principles of 
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Benovolence, Justice, Tnith, Purity, Order; which we 
have stated as the Elements of the Supreme Law. 

159, To the doctrine, that the common judgment 
of mankind respecting Virtues and Vices a^ees, gene^ 
rally, with true Morality; it way ho objected, that 
there are ^spositious wliich we reckon vicious; and 
which yet, in man}" agt's and countries, have been 
esteemed laudable, as Jlevengf. To this we reply, that 
men do not conceive theiiiS4*lves pronouncing the moral 
judgment of mankind when, under tiie iiiHuencc of 
strong emotion, they speak of the satisfaction arising 
from Revenge, or appeal to the syTn}>atUy of other men 
alike moved. No Moralist, s}K'aking calmly, and in the 
Name of Mankind, would say that hmindlesy Revenge 
is good and viriiioua. So far as he could praise or 
dofinid the Disposition, it would bo by hlontifying it 
with the Punislunent of AVrong. that is, with Justice. 
.Men speak of lirvoiigc as ’■‘a kind of wild Justico;" 
aud approve it only s(‘ far as it joirtakes of the nature 
of Justice. And in like mainuT, all other dispositions 
are r('ckoned Virtues, even in the common judgment of 
mankind, only so fur as tlic} agtee with, and partake of, 
the C-'ardiiial Virtues, Bcncvclcnce, Justice, Truth, 
i^urity, and Order. 


Ciiapteh IV. 

MORAL PRINCIPLES. 

J60. By the help of our Reason, we frame Rules 
of Moral Action which are more or less partial expres¬ 
sions of the Supreme Rule (151). These Rules may bo 
variously coimcctcd, so as to give, by comparison and 
reasoning, rise to other Rules, according to the varieties 
of the occasions and relations to which the Supreme 
Rule is to be applied. But such oonnexion and such 
msoning must rest uhimatel^r upon eertmalwdainehtal 
gxmeral Maxims or Ruks wmch we jPrineu 
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plosf : just as in Geometry, the reasoning rests ultimately 
upon tlie Axioms and Dt'finitions. In order, therefore, 
to establifcli and apply Moral Hides, we must state the 
Moral Principles whieli ar<3 the foundation of niich Hules. 

'j'ljoao Moral Principles, being the expression, or parts 
of the expression, of the Hupronu* Hule of TTiiniau 
Action, must coincide in ofici t with the Idea of Vjjtne 
4>r fioodnesH; and thercf(*ro with the Klcrnents of this 
l<h;a, which, as we Jiav<‘ scc'u an* tiic Five Cardinal 

Virtue'^, J>cn(‘Vok'nec, -lii-sfice, Truth, Purit)', aiul Order, 
Onr ^I(»ral Principles must oxp5ess tlieso Cardinal Points 
of the iSupreme Huh*. 

Kil. Ihe hTiu Prhiri^t/t^y is variously n*od. 
Springs of Action, as j\tlee{iou-«, iK'.sjres, T)is] »osi tions, 
.ire oiten termed Pr’mdph'^ of Aefion ; especially when 
Ihty oj'-erate in a sk;ady and coiisibient maiiner. We 
put such stea<ly PririCAple-it in oppo.sition to transient 
and liasual Pfelinifs. wliicli may be inconsistent with 
tlunisolvos. Our Feelings may juoiupt iis to he kind 
to on(’ ])erson, and harsh to aiudlier; Imfc Ih nevolonce, 
opei uing as a Princijde, would iiiakf‘ us kind to all, 
AVe liavo liitliorto avoided spealciug of " Princyihs of 
Action in this sen«o;” and have called the Afleetions 
and Desires ^pru7(/.s' of Action (histom allows iis 

to 1.cfni Henevolenet, and tlie other Cardinal Virtues, 
Moral Principles^ when they operate in any man steadily 
and consistently, even though they he not expressed in 
word^i, fhit w'o must diatingnish the term Principles, 
used in this sense, from the fnndvainental Maxims or 
Hules, the basis of other Hides, which we have also imno 
especially called Moral Prineipfrs. AVe may call tho 
former Operative Principles^ tho latter, Erpress Prm^ 
ciplcs. ^ The former arc Principles of Action^ the latter 
arc Priiiciplfts of Reason, 

In order that a man s Character should conform to 
the ^Supreme Hule, it is rocpiisite that Benevolence, 
Justice, Truth, Purity, and Order, should be in him 
Operative Principles. In order that be should express 
his Hulcs of Action so that they may be contemplated 
by the Reason, and counnunicatod from one person to 
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aiiotlier, it is requisite that he should arrive at Express 
Principles. 

J(>2. Express Moral Principles must, as wo have 
already said, be the expression of those Idea$ which are 
the elements of the Snprenic Rule. Wo have already 
been lect to attempt to obtain such cxjiressions, in speak¬ 
ing of these Mora) Ideas. 

lYe have soon (118) that the Itioa of Benevolence is, 
that of an Aifection, which nxnki^s man, as man^ an 
objwt of love to us: and thai w'f* may st«a.to it as a 
Moral Principle, that Aian is to h}rtid as ifcfan. Wo 
may term this the Principle if II 

We have seen (119) tliat the Idea of Justice is, that of 
ft Desire that, of external things, eaolj yicreon should have 
his own, without any prcftjrtuice of ourselves to others, 
or of one person to anothc?r. We may state this also as 
ft Moral Principle, that Pack Man is to have his own; 
and this we may term the Princijde >]f Justice. 

We have seen (120) that the Idea of Truth (as a Car¬ 
dinal Virtue) is, the Idea of a Coufonnity to a Universal 
binderstanding among men, whicli is involved in the use 
of languag(3, and according to which Understanding, 
each may depend upon the representations of the others. 
I Jen CO we may state, it as a Moral Principle, tliat We 
must conform to the Universal Understanding anumg 
men which the use of JLirngunge implicjs : and this we 
may call the Principle of Truth. 

Again, we have seen (121) that the Idea of Purity im¬ 
plies the contemplation of mere Appetite and Desire, as 
the Ijowcr Parts of our nature, whieli are to be governed 
by, and made subservient to, the Moral Sentiments and 
Reason, the Higher Parts. We may state this as a 
moral Principle, that The Lower Parts of our Nature 
are to Ite governed and mbset^vieut to^ the Highet\ 
This is the Principle of Puritg^ 

Again, we have seen (122) that the Idea of Order im¬ 
plies a confonnit^^ both to Positive Human Laws, as the 
necessary conditions of morsdity, and to special Moral 
as the e^qpreinion of the supreme Rule. We may 
state It as a Motal Principle, that We mmt 
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ohfy positive Lawn as the necessary Conditions of Mo* 
ralifp; and tliis is tlie Principle of Order. 

nil}. These five Express Moral Prmeiplcs inay be 
further unfolded; and the Concept ions by which we 
desi;^uitc them, Humanity, Justice, Truth, Purity, and 
(Jrdor, may ])o further »icfined hereafter. Ibit we do 
not fully express the import of tlie Cardinal Virtues, of 
Jlonevoleuce, Justice, and the like, without adding some 
further Principles to those which wc have mentioned. 
Benevolence must be strong, as well as general: vivid 
ill its degree, as well as universal in its ap}>lieation. 
And the same is true of the other Afieciions rightly 
directod. The Bupreme Caw must not only direct the 
Aifcctions and Intentions to tlieir pro)>er objects, hut 
must reijuire steadiness and tmergy in them thus directed. 
Idle vecoguitiou of this coudilion of the Supreme Rtile 
is shown in the place w'hicli Zeal, Energy, Eariicstni'ss, 
hold among the Virtues (bkl). In order to express 
tills, w’c may therefore state, as a Moral Principle, 
that The AfjvctUms aod Intentions mast not only he 
rlfkfhi d,reeled^ hut eneraetlc; and this wo mav call 
the Principle, of IJarnestness, 

1 (54. Again, it is Tiot eiiougli to give the character of 
vlrtiie to our desires, that they are directed only to those 
objects which Justice assigns to us. Our desires are not 
virtuous (thougli they are not necessarily viciou-=5,) if they 
tiiriniiifitc in the objects themselves. The Supremo Law' of 
IT liman Action requi res ns (117) to consider Moral Good as 
the. objects to which all other oh jects are subordinate, and 
from which they derive their only moral value, W e natu¬ 
rally desire external things, as wealth, power, honour, 
pleasures of the sense and of the imagination, the society 
of those we love, and the like, and wo originally desire 
these things for their own sake. But a more advance I 
Morality directs us to dc‘siro these things also as moans to 
moral ends: for all these things, as means of moral action, 
.moral restraint, and inorakculture, may be made means to 
moral ends. And wo may state this as a Moral Prin- 
^ple, that Things are to be sought universally not only 
in subservience to moral rules, but ae means to moral 

VOL. I. 
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and this wo may fcorai the Prinaph of Mo’ral 
Purpose. 

Kio, To the Expn’ss Principles which we have 
tlinti stated, correspoiul Operulh'e Principles of Bene- 
volcnrc. Justice, Truth, Purity, Oiflcr, Kameatiiess, 
and Moral Put}»oso: those in I'ach man’s cha- 

nictei*, in so far as th(‘ Kx}ue.ss Principles above stated 
boccrae his habitual guides and 8})rings of action,—^in so 
far as these express the usual tynderieios of his aM.'ctionH 
and puq)o&cs. l»i this sense, ac? <‘|)crativo Principles, 
a man is also said to have a SpirU. of Bi‘j\ev<dence, of 
Jnatice, and the lihe. 

It may ho proper lieroafter to state oth(*r Prin¬ 

ciples, in addition to these .'.even: hut the-^ie ■'Cven will 
enable ns to lav down nninv Itules of Dutv, which is 
the piiq)ose for \\hieh we put them lbrwiir<ls. We must 
now sj»ealv of Only; ai\d in the hist place, of the dis* 
tinction between ]->uty and Virtiu*. 


UiiAexJiW 

DUTIES. 

Itit). Wt) ba^e already stsited 0P)» that V'irtacaiid 
Duty diflftjr, ys the Habit and the Act; as tho internal 
JHspositioii, and the outward Manifestation. Acts do 
not ttcccjsaarilv prove th(^ existence of the Dispositions to 
which they gcnenilly correspond. A man may frequently 
give relief to a person in distress, witliout being really 
compassionate; he may liabitually poidbrm what he )ia.s 
ptomised, without real integrity. Such is the case, for 
mstarico, when a man gives alma to avoid iin]>ortunity; 
or pays his debts to escape disgrace. Acts do not even 
prove Habits; for an aet may be solitary; like that of her 
trho paid a tradesman once to make him stare. 

But notiiyithstftnding this, Acts of Duty are both the 
most uatu|A| ojperation of virtuous Dispositions, and the 
most effee^id mode of forming virtuous Habits. Hence, 
Acts of Duty aie reqni^t^ both as tho manifestations 
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of Virtue, and as the means of becoming virtuous. The 
Virtues belong to a deeper part of our nature than the 
Duties, being the sources out of >vliicli our acts of Duty 
gpring. But Duties arc more capable of definite de¬ 
scription aii<l detorniiuasiou tlian Virtue not exhibited 
in act; and hence Duties are the more especial subject 
<»f the |iTor4aUst’3, discussions. The Virtues are what we 
arc; the Duties are what we do. Ft is more important 
wliat we art‘, than what we do; but it is more jpasy to 
speak of what we do, thiin of what we are; and more¬ 
over, what wo arc, gives rise to wliat we do; and what 
wo do, shows what we are. 

I(i7. Duties, in their general form, coincide with 
Virtues. Justice is a Virt.ue; Justice is also a Duty. 
But they are genornlly conceived with this difference; 
that Virtue is more of an unconscious Disposition; 
T>uty implies more of conscious Thought. Our Virtues 
<xi8t and operate witliout our thinking ah«mt them; 
we jicrform an act of Duty, ihlnkinj that wc ought to 
do it. To think an act a Duty, is to think wc ought 
to do it; it is t(> think it right; to think it conformable 
to the ISiipreme Itiile of Human Action. 

To think an act tight, is to think that there is a 
Beason for it, hy which it is sliowu to bo conformable 
to the Supreme Rule. Such Reasons are given, wlien 
we show that Acts are conformable to the Moral Prin¬ 
ciples wliich liavc just been laid down (l6’2); for ibese 
Principles express parts of the Supreme Rule. Hence, 
Rules of Duty are to be established by a reference to 
those Principles, as their Reasons. 

168, Virtue is a Habit of the Desires, Affections, 
and Will; Duty involves an operation of the Ucasi*n, 
by which the Desires, Aflcotious, and Will, are directed 
and goveiued. By the fri'quent performance of sucli 
acts of direction and goveniraent, they become habitual, 
easy, familiar, and finally cease to be objects of con¬ 
sciousness ; and thus Duty becomes Virtue. 

169. We may make a further distinction between 
Duty and Virtue; indicating that we carry the notion 
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of Virtue further than that of Dutv. We speak of 
Heroic VirtvM^ os we have seen (157)> hut never of 
Heroic HuUee, Heroic Virtuea arc Virtues beyond the 
range of Duty. Duty implies Rules of Duty, but 
Heroic Virtue soars above Rules, 

179 . The act of conscious thought by which we 
lecognhse our Duties, turns our .attention upon ourselves 
as the objects, of the Moral Sentiments of Approbation 
and CWdeiunation (J.5.^). riio habit of regarding oiit«* 
selves as worthy of Condcinnadon wlion we do wrong, 
and as consequently liable to Punishment, the conse¬ 
quence of deserved Condomluitioix, in a world in which 
the Supreme Law is Toally admiuisLTed, is the of 
ResjmisihiliUf. This Ifabit of Tbouglji is not explicitly 
recognized in our iiotiotT of Virtue, but it forms part 
of our conception of Duty i and is often termed the 
Seme of Duty^ 

171 . A further feature in our Conaq)tion of Duty 
is, that it includes the notion of Actions doternunud by 
^external Relations and Circuinstauces, as w(*U as by 
internal Dispositions. Duties depend upon the sociiil 
position of men, and other like conditioUH. There are 
Duties of Parents and Children, of Husbands and 
Wivqe, of Friends, of Neij^hours, of M.agistrates, of 
Menobors of various Ikidies and Professions, Men’s 
Virtues nianifest themselves in various Acts of Duty, 
according to these conditions. Tin* doscriptiouK of 
Duties must include a reference* to tlioso varieties of 
circumstance and condition. There bi'long to each man 
the Duties of his Station, Our Duties, so far as they 
regard our special Relations to particular persons, may 
be termed Relative Duties. ^ 

Men have legal Obligations, as well as 
Duties, belonging to their Station. Some of these 
Obligations, though defined by difibrent Rules and 
JLimits in diflferent ages and countries, arc acknowledged 
and established in some fonn iu all communities. Thus 
Children are everywhere under an Obligation to obey 
thdr Parents; Parents< to support and educate their 
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Children; Husband and "Wife are under mutual Obli¬ 
gations to community of life and fortune; Master and 
Servant have Obligations of support and sei’vico; and 
tho like. And positive Obligations of this kind, in 
some form, arc necessary condition.^ of man’s domestic 
and social life; and the actions proceeding from such 
Obligations and from the corKOative Rights, make up 
a large portion of the series of a.ctions of which human 
activity consists. These actions, anti the irelations from 
whicii they proceed, like all ]>arts of human life and 
being, holong to tlu; Rpli^Te of Morality, and are sub¬ 
ject t»* Moral Kulc. Tht; several relations of domestic 
and •social life, the Obligations and Rights of station, 
rnurft Itavc a moral character, as well as a mere legal 
existence. Hence thobo ac.tioni^ and relations must pro¬ 
ceed from tluise internal springs of action by wbich alone 
they can have a moral sigiiifit;;ince. Tbcy must be the 
result of Alieclions and habitual Dispositions; of Af¬ 
fections and Dispositions belonging to tbe special re¬ 
lations, domc.stic and social. And thus tbe Kelaiive 
Duties recogniso a moral significance in the established 
Obligations of-each Siiition; and Relative Duties are 
necessary parts of tbe Moral ljav\s, because established 
Obligations relative to domestic and social connexions 
arc nrjcessary conditions of man’s existence. 

This Maxim, that there is a Moral Significance in 
unr Social Relations, will often serve to point out our 
Duties. All acts relative to other men, in order to be 
moral, must ]>roceed from an internal Spring of iXflTec- 
titni; our Obligations, being what we ought to do, if 
the law be a rejisonable law, are also Duties. But in 
order that they niay.be Duties, there must exist an 
Afiection which is the natural Source of such acts; and 
this Affection is itself a Duty. 

173 . The Affections from which Duties thus pro¬ 
ceed, will be, for the most part, those Affections which 
naturally grow up in the bosoms of men, so far as they 
am infiucnced by tbe common moral judgments of man¬ 
kind; they will be Virtuous Affections, the. Affections 
which belong to a good man (158). 

VOL. I. E 
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Onr Duties ate detennined by the General Notions 
of the Virtues on the one hand, and on the other, by 
the Social Relations, special Circumstances, Conditions, 
Rights and Obligations of men. 

far as D^ies depend on tlie Notions of the 
Virtues, they will admit of a Cla88iiic.'itiuii correspond¬ 
ing to that of the Virtues, already given. We shall 
have Duties of the Affections; Duties respecting Pro¬ 
perty and other Objects of Desire ; Duties connected 
with IVutli; Duti^ connected with the Bodily De¬ 
sires; Duties connected with Order. Each of those 
Classes contains Duties which may be distinguished 
according to the Social Relations with whicli they arc 
(;oncGmed. 


Chapter VI. 

DUTIES OF THE AFFECTIONS. 

174. The Supreme Law of Human Action adopts 
and authorizes the Benevolent AiFectious, as a part of 
Imnohin nature which binds men together, and depends 
upon their common humanity. This wo have expressed, 
by la3dng down the Principle of Benevolence as one of 
our fundamental Moral Principles (1(>S?). Bat further; 
the Supreme Law requires that the Affections thus 
authorized be vivid« strong, and permanent. This we 
have expressed, by bating the Principle of Earnestness 
as one of onr fundamental Moral Principles (163^. Now 
the more general Benevoleiit. Affections which bind men 
together cannot be vivid and ^rong, except the special 
Benevolent Affectiofie, deieiimined by family relations, 
and other external clr(mni|M«nees, be also vivid and 
stroiq^. For the Affbetion of Universal Benevolence is 
only the expansion belonmng to narrower 

eirdes relation. of most Cl^eral 

Beneyolenoe is expressed by saying that we love all men 
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atii our Brother's. T)io heart learus to love, by its contact 
with its nearest objects of love, and by the occasions 
arising ont of its intercourse with noighbonring men. 
If it d(> not bcirin its lesson of J^aty in that school, it 
will no\ er be al^lo to apply it in a more coraprehen&ive 
spli(‘re. The N.atural Affections are the proper moral 
School of the Heart. Tlie lessons of the hviievolent 
a&bciirois are further inculcateil hy the gcneraJ moral 
judgment of inaiikiiid; for the universal voice of man 
coiiimeuds Gratiiioh', l‘’anuly Altectiuii, Compassion, 
and the like, sis Mrtuos. Ih'nee a good man, in his 


j>rogrcss towards the sym]iathy witli man as man, 
wliicb is imjdied in the Su]>ie»nc Rule, will l>e led to 
possess the AtToctiojis thus msiverj-ally regstrded as 
Virtius (IsjS). Aforeover, su<h Aft'eetions are re<|ui»ite 
to give to thi- ohligatioiis of Fsimily, sind the like, their 
moral signifiranee. Ilioy arc tbererore Duties (172). 

i{ene(‘ the sjsH-lal kinds of heuev^dont AfTeclion, Gra- 
titudtj, <,\nnpassion. Reverence for ^iuperiord, Filial Af¬ 
fection, Parental Adcction. (.kiujugal Attbetion, Fraternal 

Aifectioii, are all Idutirs. Thev are Adections in which 

* 

all nicTi sympathize. They are Natural Affections. 
Tho«(j who have them not, are universally condemned as 
without natural affection. 8iich men have not found 


admission into the Moral School of the Heart. They 


have not made the first ste])S towards tliat Universal 
Bonevolence, which is a J'lmdainenial Moral Principle. 
Sucli men muat he destitute of that warmth of right 
affections which the Principle of PamestuesH requires. 
Such men cannot give to the Obligations of their Station 
that Moral .significance which Morality rc<{uires. 

We will consider this further, with n^gard to the 
above kinds of Affection in particular. 

175 * Gratitude to Bmefactors is a Duty of the 
Affections. To render advantage for advantage, is often 
a matter‘of mutual contract; to render good-will for 
good-will, is the Duty which gives a Moral Significance 
to the Obligations of such contracts (172). Gratitude, 
that is, Good*wiU in return for benefits cemferred with 
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good-will, is a natural feeling, and is universally ac¬ 
knowledged as a Virtue. He, therefore, who does not 
feel this, has made little advance in the natural progress 
of the benevolent affections; he is little influenced by 
the sympathy of men in fcvour of Virtue. The un- 
grateM man disregards one^of the most manifest lessons 
of morality; that in which the common understanding 
of mankind apprehends mutual good-will, as the proper 
signification of good oflices, given and received, lie 
violates this understanding; and is necessarily looked 
upon with repugnance and alarm, as r)nc on whom the 
common ties of Humanity have no hold. He trans¬ 
gresses a Rule which all men can and must sympathize 
in approving; and which draws men together by the 
common recognition of the significance of external re¬ 
lations. Thus he is a violator of a Duty. 

Hence, Gratitude is a Duty of the Aflcctions. A 
man who is devoid of gratitude cannot be a good man. 
And the Afifection of gratitude, which is thus a Duty, 
will tend to express itself in acts. But no special acts 
are directed by this Rule of Duty. Gratitude is one 
Rule for the Affections, but the Rules of Action must 
be governed by the consideration of all the Rules of the 
Affections, and all the Moral Principles. The actions 
which gratitude prompts may be prohibited by other 
Rules of Duty, derived from the Priuciple of Benevolence 
in other bearings, or from the principles of Justice, 
Truth, Purity, and Order, and their combinations. 

176 . Reference for Suporior$ is a Duty. Reve¬ 
rence is a Benevolent Affection, which assumes in its 
object Superiority of Condition to ourselyes, combined 
with Justice and Goodn^. Obedience to Law and 
Authority are Oblimtioas: and these Obligations, like 
all others, have a Moral Significance whm the 

Law is just and the Authority rightful They require 
in the Inferior Party, a Spirit of Obedience an 

Obedience of the Heart, w hen the person, thus invested 
vrith Authority, is also invested urith Goodness^, the 
heiut joins, and ought to join, with its Obedi^n^ the 
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Love whicli belongs to Virtue (90* thuSj this 

union of the Spirit of Obedience and Love, Reverence . 
for Superiors, is a Duty. 

This Sontiment is fostered by a sympathy with the 
natural feelings, and with the common moral judgments 
of mankind, expressed by* means of terms imj)lying 
Virtue and Vice. That Reverence for Superiors is a 
natural feeling, we see in the willing st\binis6iou w’itb 
which, in all ages and countries, ^Superiors have been 
treated by their inferiors; and in the cordial submission 
rendered to Laws. Man lias, among his natural feelings, 
a Reverence for Something better, wiser, more stable, 
more permanent than himself. Ho readily believes in 
the existence of something of this nature; and has, in 
his mind, a ready Sentiment of deferential Regard for 
it. And this feeling is fostered by the general sympathy 
of men. The common moral judgment of mankind 
appears in the commendation bestowed upon such dis- 
positions. Disloyalty to the Sovereign, Disobedience to 
Authority, Sedition, Treason, Rebellion, are, in them- 
selves, looked upon with feelings of Dislike and Indig¬ 
nation. If a person does not participate in these feelings, 
he is not likely to possess lleucvolent Ailbetions at all. 
If he have no sympiitliy with these emotions, his Af¬ 
fections cannot be conformable to that Supreme Law% in 
which all mcn^ as men, sympathize. If Goodness and 
Justice, joined with Superiority of condition, are not 
regarded by a man with Reverence, he has not that 
feeling towards Goodness and Justice by wliich virtuous 
men are bound together. A participation in this feeling 
belongs to a good man. And this feeling is requisite to 
invest with a moral significance the obligation of Obe¬ 
dience to the governing authorities of the State. For such 
Obedience must be a Duty, as. well as an Obligation, 
in order that it may have a moral character. But if 
Obedience be a Duty, Reverence, the Obedience of the 
heart, which is the internal spring of external obedience, 
must also be a Duty. And this Reverence, being a 
part of the natural feelings of a good mail) and a necessary 
condition of the Duties of Obedience, is itself a Duty. 
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If it he said, that in tlie actual constitution of the 
world, it may happen that Superiority of social conditipn 
is not joined with goodness and justice, and that thus 
this aflection has no proper place; 'we reply, that how¬ 
ever this may be the case in particular instauces, human 
government is requisite as a general condition of mo¬ 
rality, and especially as a condition of justice and order. 
The Govemoip of Society are therefore, so far as this 
condition requires, the representatives of -Tustice and 
Order; and reverence to them, under this aspect, is still 
a general Duty. A llcverence for Superiors and Oo- 
veniors, as the representatives and cardinal jxuiits of 
justice and order, is requisite, to give a moral siguilicanco 
to the structure of human society^ Jlevcronce in in¬ 
feriors, and Benevolence in superiors, are tics of affection 
which alone can bind together a community in which 
there are superiors and inferiors, so as to give them 
moral relations. And in every community, those w’ho 
art?, by its constitution and nature, the dci)ositarics anti 
sources of law and government, must be looked upon as 
superiors, and are, in that capacity, proper objects of 
reverence. ' 

177- Filial Affection^ the Affection of the? Cliild 
ttjwards the Parent, is a Duty of the Affections. Tin* 
►Supremo Law of our nature requires ns to possess the 
Operative Principle of Benevolence; but it is unlikely 
that we shall possess this Principle, if we do not possess 
those benevolent affections which are the most natural 
and universal; which are commended to ns and urged 
upon us by the sympathy and common judgment of 
niaukirid; and for which there are strong and manifest 
rt asous. Filial Affection, is pressed upon us in all these 
ways. It is a natural and universal affection among 
men, fulling to show itself only under very peculiar 
circumstances. It is everywliere r<^|arded as a Virtue. 
A child wanting in love toward his parent, is looked 
upon with abhorrence, as an unnatund child.' And 
this affection is supported by the strong and evi(^t 
reasons, of its being a^^able to tbo of Grati¬ 
tude and Bevorence. in the common course of 
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<!vents, children receive from tlieir parents 'fnr more 
kfndness, and far greater benefits, than from any other 
persons. And tlio sentiment of deferential regard and 
eonacious dependence, whicli is natural to man, and 
for which he naturally assiimea in his thouglits, as an 
obj(}ct, a person wiser and better than liimself; is, by 
the natural condition of man, directcil, in the first place, 
towards the Pareriis. The child, who learns from them 
his lessons of what is good and wise ; who sees and 
feds hiins^elf to be dcyw'ndent upon them, aiid^veak and 
ignorant in comparison of them; setjs in them the 
necessary and ])rop(‘r object-; of Reverence, 'fliis Senti¬ 
ment gives a Moral Significance to tlic Family itelation. 
Such an affection in the chiM towards the Parent, com¬ 
bined with Parental Affection on tim other j>art, are 
tics of affection which must exisi, in order that the 
Members of tlie Familv mav have moral relations to 

W 

each other, such as correspond to the obligation of 
obedience in the cliild, a.iid snpj>ort and cure in tiie 
parent. If this Affection be not a Ibity, there is no 
Duty on the part of the child ; for Duty extends to 
the {Springs of Action’, and therefore to the Affections. 
Houco Filial Affection is a not *ssary portion of the 
Benevolent y\i;'?ctions which a go ) » man must possess; 
and being conforniiiblo to the Duties of Gratitude and 
Kijvcrcnco for Superiors, and essential to the existence 
of Filial Duty, it is itself a Duty. 

This Affection tends to govern the Actions. Under 
the influcnco of Filial Affection, Obedience to Parents 
tends to become an Obedience of Love. Such an 
obedience is not merely a submission of our wishes and 
desires to those of others; but an identification of our 
wishes and desires with the.se of the persons whom we 
love and obey. Wo wish what they wish. Our in¬ 
tentions anticipate their commands. The pleasure of 
giving them pleasure, is a more powerful Spring of 
Action, than any pleasures obtained in opposition to 
their wishes. 

178 .^ Tho Duty of Parental Affeetim is shown 
on the like grounds. This Affection is a necessary 
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portion of our benovolent^ affections. It is natural and 
tmiversal; and cotnm^ded by the common judgment 
of mankind, vrho loudly condemn an unnatural Parent. 
If.vA person do not feel an affection thus urged upon 
the Operative Principle of Benevolence must be 
entirely wanting in him, of greatly defective. Such 
an affection is requisite to give a moral significance to 
the Family relation. The Obligation of Support and 
Care on the part of the Parents, is necessary for the 
preservation and wellbeing of the Child. These good 
offices are generally secured by the impulse of a strong 
and almost universal affection, siijiported by the general 
sympathy of mankind. This Aflection contains the 
moral si^ificance of the Obligations of the parent; and 
constitutes the tie by which the parent and child have 
a moral relation to each other. If this Affection be 
not a Duty, there is no Duty on the part of the Parent; 
for Duty rjjgards the Affections. Thus the Parental 
Affection i^ part of the Benevolent Affections which 
a good man must necessarily possess; and inasmuch as 
it 18 the natural Security for the most essential Obliga> 
tions of man, and requisite to the existence of Parental 
Duty, it is a Duty. 

179 . Cov^ugal ^ectxtm is, in a like manner, a 
Duty. This affection produces the marriage union, or 
grows out of it, where it is not repressed by adverse 
feelings. It is supported by the sympathy and appro¬ 
bation of mankind; for all admire and praise a husband 
liod wife, so far as are bound together by a strong 
and steady mutual affection. It is Uiis afEec^on which 
alone gives moral significance to the legal union. With¬ 
out the supposition of this tie of aftectiuu, there can be 
no moral 'relation betitveeiis, the two; no Dutioib no 
Moral Cl^ms; for duties and moral claims bdong to 
the affections. Moreover, the married oondiHon in¬ 
volves a Promise of such aiO^ciion; and tbcvelbm 
want of the afiection, in that cqiii^tiony iin|^l3ns a 
breach of proimte, as well as a coldn^ an 

violates the Prtneime of Truth, as, wifi, as 
of Benevolence. Thus, the Conjugal is a part 
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of the benevolent affections which E married person must 
possess, in order to be good ; and being required by the 
Priuciple of Trutli, and essential to the existence of 
Conjugal Duty, it is itself a Duty. 

100. Fraternal Affection is a Duty. Such an 
affection is natural; it readily grows up under the 
usual circumstances of Family intercourse. Not to 
have this affection, implies a want of that warmtli and 
tenderness of heart, out of which Family Affections 
are utifolded by the conditions of the Family. If a 
man is wanting in this disposition, we conceive that 
his Benevolence, in its more comprehensive bearings, 
will bo feeble and cold. If he do not love his brother, 
ho is little likely to love a stranger. This affection gives 
a moral significance to the mutual good offices which a 
Family requires and gives rise to. These good offices 
between brethren cannot he Duties, except the affection 
which prompts them be a Duty. And thus Fraternal 
Affection is a part of tlie Benevolent Affb^ions which 
a good man must possess; and being essential to the 
existence of Fraternal Duties, is itself a Duty. 

181. The Love of our Fdlotc-citizem is a Duty. 
This is a Fraternal Affection of a wider kind. A 
Community, a Tribe, a Nation, may be considered as 
a wider Family. The benevolent affections fasten 
themselves upon that part of mankind with whom W'e 
principally converse, and with whom wo share many 
common influences. A common descent, a common 
history, a common language, common manners, common 
laws, draw fellow-citizcms together, as, in a narrower 
way, the« habits and common conditions of a family 
draw together the members of the family. And the 
mutual services and knowledge of each other, thus 
produced, tend to generate a mutual affection, lliis 
Affection ^vea a moral significance to all mutual 
Services; tor the mutual ^rvices of Fellow-citizens 
cannot be Duties, except their mutual Good-will 
a Duty. Atid ^us a Love towards his FoHow-^itizens 
is part of the Benevol^t Affections which a good.mtfn 
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will necciisarily possess; and being necessary to the 
^ existence of social and civil Duties, it is itself a Duty, 

182. Ill the same manner, it is seen that wc havp 
Dutii*s of Benevolent Affection towar(l.s all persons who 
itw connecU'd with us by any loss comprehensive social 
relations; as to our ^rvants, our Masters, our Dc> 
pi!iidents, our Employers, and the like. 

183. A puty of the same kind exists towards the 
whole human race. There is a Duty of Unirm'sal 
Bmmol’ence which we ought to bear to men as men. 
We have already (118) stated, tliat in considering the 
conditions of the Supreme Law of Human AcHou, we 
arc led to the Idea of absolute and Universal Bene¬ 
volence, as a part of that whicli the l^aw must include. 
And wc have stated the express Principle whicli repre- 
•^ents this Idea (162), that avo must love man as man. 
This Principle now conies before us us an expression of 
a Duty. In taking this view of it, we imply tliat the 
Principle is requisite to give a moral signilicance to our 
.social relations; for this lia.s been noted a.s a character 
of Duties (17«). This character will now’ ]>c seen to 
belong to the Affection of Universal Benevolence to- 
Avarda man as man. We have Duties to all men: 
Duties of Jasticc and Truth are to be perfonned toward-; 
all men. But those Duties^ cannot be ptuformed as 
Duties, except they proceed from an internal Spring of 
Action. They must be the results of Affliction. And 
thus an Affection towards all men, being essential to 
the existenco of all other duties towards them, is itself 
a Duty. 

184. As Our love of the members of the same 

family, or of the same community, is nnfolded by-;i^r 
being led to see and feel what their nature has in eoih- 
mon with ours; so our love of mankind in general is 
unfolded, by our being fed to . see and feel that they 
have a human nature, which is identical with onr own. 
We are by degrees led to look upon them as.Mexnbers 
of the same Race; hs ObUdreii, along with otim^ee^ 
of the great k$f 0 Mn Memify, WC loye theh^ 
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with an ojctcnsion of the love which w’c bestow iipcni 
our broillors. AVe look upon all Mankind as our 
Jlrothers. 

18o. Ihit this Duty of the Love of Mankind goes 
further. AVe coinc to feel a love for all mankind, of 
which we have spoken, by having brought before our 
thoughts, the eominon hiiu)aii nature which they share 
with us. Uiit there is a kind of love« which wc far 
iuore readily I'ecl for those who offer theniSGlves to our 
notice, as uiid(ir the iiifliciioii of pain or grief. There 
ia (ISo) a natural impulse of CVowyo/mioi?, which draws, 
to such persons, oiir hciievoleiit regard; and which 
prompts na to do the'in good oHices by which their 
(lisfross may bo rc)i(*ved. This conipasaion for tlic 
Afflicted, merely as iilllu'tc<l, ia n feeling which the 
whole liuniiin race svmjKithize in, ami which is by all 
eouiinondcd and loved. It thus naturally exists, among 
the bciievoh'ut affections, which arc unfolded in a man s 
hosorn, aa he becomes more and more fully possessed <if 
those Operative Moral Principles which belong to the 
iSupreine Itnlc of nuniau Action, and iu which man, 
as man, universally symjfuthizfw. And the Acts which 
proceed from this afl'ectioii of Compassion, are part of 
that course of action, which the Supreme Rule, drawing 
together all rntaj, in virtue of that which belongs to ajb 
directs and enjoins. Ilcncc, Acta of Compassion ate 
wJiat men ought to do. The)' are Duties. But these 
acts canuot he Duties, cxce]>t the Affection from which 
they proceed is a Duty. And thus Compassion, whicli, 
as we have seen, is a part of the benevolent affections 
possessed by a good man, being essential to the Duties 
oPCharity, is itself a Duty. 

186. And thus, we have established as Duties, 
the Affections of Gratitude, Reverence for Superiors, 
Filial, Parental, Conjugal, and Fraternal Affection, the 
Love of our^^Vllow-citizens, and the Love of Man as 
man, and Compassion. 

But in some cases other Duties may interfere with 
these. Gratitude, Family Affection, Patriotism, may 
if blindly followed, prompt acts which are unjust <)r 
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otherwise immoral. ’ The course which Duty in such 
eases directs must he determined by further considera¬ 
tion ; particularly considering what is the exact mean¬ 
ing of Justice in such cases. This question of Duties 
apparently interfering will be resumed hereafter. 

187. Other questions respecting the Duties of the 
Affections ofler themselves when wo take into aocount 
the irascible or resentful as well as the benevolent 
affections. The irascible affections act as a defence 
against harm or wrong, as wo have already said (137): 
and so acting, have their moral value. But in them¬ 
selves they are oppt»sed to Benevolence, and are never 
to be indulged on their own account. All forms of 
Anger so o])erating are to be repressed and subdued. 
Thus Passion ^in this special sense). Peevishness, Cap- 
tiousnesa. Obstinacy in rejecting explanation of offenses 
which we have taken, are all vicious temperK; and acts, 
internal or external, which belong to such tempers, are 
violations of Duty; or rather, they imply a neglect of 
that Duty of the Moral Culture of the Affections of 
which we ehaJl speak in the next chapter, 

18^ But Resentment when it appears as Indig¬ 
nation j&ainst wrong and vice has, as wo have said, a 
moral vfdue. Such aflections, rightly directed and con¬ 
trolled, tend to repress injustice, ftaud, cruelty, foulness, 
disorder among men, and thus, tend to bind together 
the members of hninan^ society which would be sepa¬ 
rated and put in a state of mutual repugnance and 
conflict by such vices and wrongs. So^j^^irected and 
controlled. Resentment against wrong in^g^raU that 
is. Virtuous Indignation, has the character of a Duty. 
Hut the degree iR which this Sentiment may be priji- 
nouncod to bo required by Duty, must depend both 
upon the energy of the Affeetions which belong to each 
particular character, and upon the stage of culture 
where the affections have attained. 

189. But when the wrong which excites our rO^ 
scutment and indignation is something done to our* 
^Ives, or to those neariy connected with us affection,, 
we are very liable to teke an exaggerated Tvem ^of t 
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aiDount of the wrong, through the |>artiality’ of self-love 
and the disposition of mental vision which anger pro^ 
duces. JSow all indignation or resentment^ on account 
of wrong done to ourselves, goes beyond the limits of 
Duty, when it is inoro than an impartial and calm 
j>erson, judging on moral grounds, would feel. We 
may naturally feel more resentment for our own wrongs 
than for those of others; but this is right, only because 
wc seo our own wrongs niort? clearly, not because we 
may think our own rights more valuable than those of 
others. 

100. There is no Duty of keeping alive the senti¬ 
ment of indignation or re.scntuient against a person for 
a particular wrong done ns. On the contrary, as our 
resentment against wrong <l<»ne to ourselves is cotnnmnly 
more lively thiin on mere general grounds it would bo 
for like acts, it is our Duty to tame down this feeling, 
as soon as possible, to that measure which an impartial 
])erson would fcf'l* That is: wo ought to forgite in^ 
jurien so far as tho> concern ourselves. 

1!)1. Moreover the r«*scntnient which we feel for 
wrong done to any one ought not to (Extinguish the 
affection of general BeneA^olenco, wliich, as we ,have 
said, it is our Duty to feel towards all men, before^w^ 
come to consider whether or not thev have done us 

%i 

wrong. The indignation which we feel against |>ersoiis 
for the evil they have done, may diminish our love for 
them; but still w’e have to recollect that they are men, 
and to love them as men, with such afibetion as our 
indignation IRr the <}vil done by them allows us to feel; 
which indignation, as we have said, ought not to be the 
stronger because the evil is done to ^prselves. And 
so far as this, even reason teaches us to our ene- 
whs*, 

192. And further it is to be considered that our 
benevolence towards men must regard their moral as 
well as tbeir material advantage. We must grieve for 
their vices, as well as for their external suiforings. And 
* ' * See Butler, Sermon <IX. 

VOl, L 
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tlierefore their injustice^ ingratitiido, cruelty, and fiw 
like, arc proper objects of compassion as well as of 
anger. And this feeling also prevents our indignation 
against vice from extinguishing our love of men who are 
vicious. 

193. Since our resentment against wrong done to 
IIS must be thus limited, moderated, and inudiiiod, in 
order that it mj‘iy l)e virtuous, it is jdaiii that all mere 
llovonge (138), which regards the pain inflicted as an 
end, and not as a means to moral good, is vicious. Acts 
of vt»ngeance, Itetaliation of evil for evil, even vindi¬ 
cative intentions, arc violations of Duty, 

194. The Duty of Forgiveness of Jujiirw's ( 19 O) 
has been often denied; and the Right, and even the 
Duty of Retaliation has been held in many ages and 
countries. To sec and to feel the Duty of Forgiveness 
of Injuries, implies, no doubt, a considerable degree of 
moral culture. But the personal Right of Retaliation 
for wrongs done to us can only he conceived as belong¬ 
ing to a rude, stormy, and barbarous stage of social 
progress. With regard to wrongs from which we are 
not protected by the law, hut which wo think ought 
not to pass unpunished, the infliction of punishment by 
deeds of .violence from private hands, is inconsistent 
with any order in society; for there can be no order if 
violence be not suppressed. Nor could such retaliation, 
if tolerated by law or custom in particular cases, answer 
its purpose: for the wrongdoer may bo victorious in 
the personal conflict; besides which, the person seeking 
such redress makes himself or his friends the judges in 
his own case. And any attempts to give fairness to 
the personal cqnflict by excluding fraud, socrcscy, and 
inequality, womd make its result still more accidental 
and irrelevant with regard to the justice of the case. 
Where such personal conflict resulting from wrong 
allegod is practised, (as in the case 01 Duelling) the 
persons concerned, so &r as they desire, ip hart each 
other, ate impelled by a resentment altogether immoral 
in its course and limits. It ntay be that they have no 
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such desire, and are Mther merely obeying and perj>e- 
tuating a barbarous and immoral custom: but in doing 
this they are violating another Duty;—that of pre¬ 
serving and promoting their own moral culture and 
that of the society in which they live. 


ClIAPTlSR ^'ll. 

OF THE MOUAL CULTlfRE OF THE 
AFFECTIONS AS A DUTY. 

195. It has been shown that Oratitude to Bene¬ 
factors, Reverences to Superiors, Compassion to the 
Afflicted, arc Duties; as also are Filial, l*iirental. Con¬ 
jugal, and FrattTnal Affection, tiio Love of our Fellow- 
eitimis, and tho Universal Bonovol(*nce which embraces 
all juen as men. These Affc'ctions we ought to possess. 
Such Affections therefore we ought to acquire. We 
ought to fostiT, cherish, enltlvate them. We ought to 
establish thc's(} Affections in our Minds; to direct our 
Affections by these h'orms of Duty. We ought to form 
our ch.aracter in such a w.iy that tliese Benevolent 
Affections sliall hoJoiig to it. 

tliis doctrine, it may l)i3 ohjccted, that we have 
not tho power of doing wliat we arc thus enjoined to do. 
It may he said, that we have not tlie power of gene¬ 
rating or directing our Affections, and of forming our 
own character. It may he urged, that we cannot love 
a particular person, or love under particular circum¬ 
stances, and with a particular kind love, merely 
hecau.so we will to do so. Love, it may bo said, cannot 
be thus compelled by command. Character cannot be 
thus formed by Rule. 

But we reply, that the objection, thus stated, involves 
much too large an assertion. It is very far from being 
true, that we have no power over our own affections or 
our own character. The universal voice of mankind 
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Tecognizes the existence of such a power, by th^ con- 
denination which it awards to the want of the affections 
above mentioned. If^a child do not love his parent, a 
father or a mother their child, a brother his brother; 
all men join in condemning the person thus destitute of 
natural affection. He offends agftiiist ,tho Gommon 
nature of man. And in like manner, all men look with 
repugnance and disapprobation upon the ungrateful or 
pitiless man. All men blame him who is irreverent 
towards a just and good Master. These, and the like 
moral judgments of mankind, imply that a man's af¬ 
fections are, in some way, his own act. The affections 
are thus declared to bo part of that internal action for 
which he is responsible. He is a proper subject of praise 
or blame for what he feels; and so far, his feeing is his 
doing, 

196. And we can perceive that we have, in various 
ways, power over our feelings. Even immediately, by 
the power which we possess of directing our train of 
thoughts, we can foster or repress an affection. We can 
call m;fore our minds, and dwell upon, those features of 
character and situation, which tend to impress on our 
minds one Sentiment or another. We can, for instance, 
think on all that our^parents have done and suffered for 
us, and can thus move our hearts to a love of them. 
And above all, the recollection that afl^ctions are natural 
and right, will fix and promote them. Wo shall con¬ 
stantly approximate to those benevolent affections, vrhioh 
we constantly regard as recommended by the universal 
sympathy ^f mankind, and as conformable to the su¬ 
preme law of our being. While, on the other hand, 
coldness and hardness of heart,—still more, malevolence 
or perversely dizicted afieetion,--^perpetually dwelt upon 
in our thoughts, as feelings which e^range us from our 
kind, make us a natural object of Uieir abhorrence, and 
violate the very essence of our nature,—-will be, by this 
means, repressed and extinguished, 

course of thought which ih® vtiiuoua 
affemns^are pronioted, may 8omMMhi!iea..l^ 
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canco of the terms by which they are dettOted. Thus 
the clear apprehension of a common inteitUil nature in 
all men, which sii^^ycsts the use of the term Humanity 
to designate this common nature, leads, further, to the 
l>enevolent aflbetion to>\cirds man as man; which af¬ 
fection is albo teAned Humanity, Thus, the appre¬ 
hension of objective lluniaiiity tends to promote sub¬ 
jective Ilnmanity (1.26). Wo shall hereafter consider 
the progies^ bv which ''Oine (^ineeplions of thi*! kind 
luivo arrived at cle.iiiKss and compreh(*nsi\eness of aig- 
niiicatioii We shall thus he led to >vo sumo of the 
steps by which the affections aie ciiltivatt'd. 

198. MoreoAcr, the Benevolent Affections impel 
US to endeavour to do good to the objtHjta of them. We 
wish to promote the wellbeing of those whom we love. 
This their wellbeing thus becomes the obje^d of our 
desires and intentions. But the conception of the AVell- 
heing c»f otlier persons, whicdi we thus place liofore us as 
our object, may lie variously moclilicd and transformed 
by the operations of our thoughts. We may conceive 
it as merely their Pleasure, or a'^ their Interest, or as 
their Happiness. And as some of these aro truir and 
more moral views of Wcllhting than others, wo may, by 
the exendse of our Faculties, advance from those views 
which aro falbC and wrong, to tliose which aro true and 
right. This posscsbion of tiue eoncc'ptions of the ends 
to which our bemwolent affections must direct us, is a 
part of om character: and this, depending upon our own 
courao of thought, is in a great measure in our own power. 

199. The exercise of thought and reflection may 
produce a moral culture wdth regard to the irascible as 
well as the benevoh'nt affections. Tliere are many 
trains of thought, for instance, which mo may, for this 
purpose, call to mind, when we are disposed* to anger 
l^mst persons whom we suppose to have injured or 
fligbted us.^ We may consider that we are prone to 
ex^gcrate, iu our thoughts, offenses against ourselves^:— 

* Butler, Serm. ix. iJp<m Forf^ivtnen of injurifi, 
healing partleulara X take upni myeclf to aeiure all pf^jeona who 
think they have laeeived inaigninea or injiuious treatment, that 
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that anger is a false medium through 'vvhich we see 
characters and actions as worse than they really arc;— 
that to get rid of such exaggeration, distortion, and 
fiilschood is required of us, not so much by meekness 
and humility as by common sense and love of truth :— 
that men are not naturally malevolent without some 
object to gain, so that the original ofPonsc to ns did not 
arise from pure illwill to us:—to which we may add 
those reflections which strengthen our benevolent af¬ 
fections towards men, and thus subdue or moderate our 
anger:—^the habitual recollection of our common nature: 
—the reflection that injusticit, ingratitude, cruelty, are 
subjects of compassion as well as of auger; and the 
like. 

200. And besides this direct operation of thought 
upon the aflectioiis, there are many circumstances and 
conditions which have an influence in tlie formation of 
our character; and which, being in our power, put the 
funnatioii of our character in some degree also in our 
power. As we have already said. Acts of Duty generate 
V^irtucs: and our acts depend upon our will. We ciin, 
by directing mir Acts, form our Habits; and Habits of 
external action extend their influence to the internal 
feelings. Each link this chain may be in some degree 
looso; and yet the whole will exert a constant pressure 
upon the character, drawing it towards the line of Duty. 
The Acts of Duty may be imperfectly done; the good 
Habits may be imperfectly formed; the internal Feelings 
may imperfectly correspond to the Habits; but yet, by 
the steady performance of Acts of Duty, the cultivation 
of a virtuous character is perpetually promoted. 

201 . It may be object^, that when we have done 
all that is possible in the formation of our character, 
still there will remain in it much of good and evil, the 
result of our original native qualities which we cannot 
alter, and of external eircamsiances over which we have 
no control; and thus, that our character and disposirio^ 

th«y maj^pend upon it, as Sa a manner certain, that the oiimse 

90 gitm as they themsslirea Imsigine.'' And see rite Wii.of 
theSennon. » 
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ia not in our own power. To tlua we reply, that, as w© 
have before said, our oharacter and disposition ia in our 
own power, so fiir as to be a subject of praise or blame. 
For if praise and blame are not applied to character 
and disposition, to what can they be applied? Wo are 
endeavouring to define those dispositions which arc the 
proper objects of approbation. An o]>ponent, whose 
objections imply that nothin{f is a proppr c>bject of appro¬ 
bation or disapprobation, htos no common ground with 
ns; and with him, therefore, it is useless to reason. 
But further; when it is said that tluTC will remain in 
our character much that is good and evil, the result of 
its native elements, even when we have done all that is 
possible to repress the evil, and promote the good; we 
reply, that we never can be .«aid to have done atl that 
is possible^ in the improvx*ment of our chara<;ter. St> 
long as life continues, thoughts of Diity.-^and acts of 
Duty, by whicli our internal being may improved, 
are possible: and so long, thoreforo, w^e are responsible 
for Jiot labouring to remove the evil wdiich remains, 
and io forward the good. 

202. We thus sec, that as there arc certain Affec¬ 
tions wdiich are Duties, so is it in our power to foster 
and cherish those atVectioiis; to fi^m and improve our 
character, so that those dispositions shall raake a part 
of it; and to continue this course of self-improvement to 
the end of orir lives. This course may be termed our 
Self-cultivation, or Moral Culture; and the effect which 
it produces upon our character is our Moral Progress. 
This Progress is carried on, as we Inive seen, by giving 
eainestness and vividness to our Moral Affections," gene¬ 
rality and clearness to the conceptions by which such 
affections are regulated, steadiness to our habits of Moral 
Action. It also requires us to give consi^ncy to our 
Rules of Duty; and generally, to give consistency, com¬ 
prehensiveness, and completeness, to the whole of our 
mteliectuol and moral being. 

203. Our Moral Culture and Moral Progress can 
never be terminated in our lifetime: for we Jin never 
reach a condition in which there is no possibility of 
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giving more earnestness and vividness to our moral 
affections, more generality and clearness to our concep¬ 
tions of moral objects, more steadiness to our moral 
habits. The formation of a human character is never 
ended. There will always be some part^ of it which 
does not fully conform to Virtue. It will always be 
possible to go further in these respects. The Supreme 
Law of our B^ing, by which we are directed to Duty 
and Virtue, is not satisfied, except tho ivhole of our 
Being conform to it. Hence this Law demands a 
perpetual Moral Progress; and such a perpetual Moral 
Progress is necesssury, in consequence of other changes 
also. New persons, new objects, are constantly presented 
to us: new thoughts, new views of ends and moans, 
constantly arise in the mind. And as these arise, the 
feelings which they occasion, ought constantly to be 
conformed to the Supreme Jjaw. The Affections must 
constantly expand and modify themselves, according to 
these developements of the mind, so as to remain in 
harmony with the Moral Ideas. The current of thought 
is constantly flowing, and constantly receiving accessions 
from fresh rills, put in motion by the course of the outer 
world. It thus becomes constantly wider and deeper 
through life, except when it is narrowed and constrained 
by external obstacles. The whole of this current of 
thought must be tinged by the virtuous affections; and 
there must, therefore, be a constantly flowing source of 
moral goodness to preserve tho moral colour of the 
stream. As there is, in the head, a fountain of per¬ 
petual internal change; there must be, in tbe heart, a 
fountain which shall give to every change a character of 
good. 

, 204. Thus there is a Duty of Moral Se!f*.cultnre, 
which can sever bo interrupted nor terminated. With 
reference to that part of Morality of which wo are now 
speaking, this is the Duty of the Cnltme the Af¬ 
fections. It is our duty constantly to ctiiUiYate.the 
Afleciaons which have been desembw as Diiri^; 
titude; Compassion; Bevemooe; Fmnilf liQve; the 
Love of our Fellow^untiymeii $ the .of ; our 
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Fellow-men; the Suppression of Violent or Obstinate 
Anger, Peevishness, Captioiisness; the For|;ivene88 of 
Injuries; Good-will, even to those who injure and 
slight us. This Culture of the benevolent afiections Is 
a Duty which never stops nor ends. 

205. Further; the Duty of thus cultivating these 
AOections includes the Duty of j)osse8sing such af¬ 
fections ; aud may oft>*n, in our consideration, take the 
place of the Duties wiiich we have mentioned. The 
Duty of cultivating Gratitude and Compassion includes 
the Duty of feeling Gratitude and Compassion. That 
wc are to cultivate such Affections, is a reason for feeling 
them, which is added to the other reasons, but which 
includes them all. We are to feel Gratitude and Com¬ 
passion, because it is right: we are to cultivate them, 
l>ecau8e it is right to fet*l them ; but we cultivate them 
by feeling them. The Duty of S<df-culture eujoins upon 
us the same feelings which the Duty of Gratitude and 
the Duty of Compassion enjoined before. 

20(5. The constant and interminable moral culture 
of the Affections which is thus a Duty, and includes the 
other Duties of the Affections, may suffer interruption 
and reverse. The progress at wdiich such culture aims, 
is thwarted by every act which is morally vsTong. The 
moral progress of our affections is interrupted by every 
malicious act,* by every feeling of malice, by the want 
of love on occasions when the circumstances and re¬ 
lations of our position call for it. Our moral progress 
is reversed when such malice, or such coldness of heart, 
becomes habitual. The transgression of moral precepts, 
whether they regard external acts, or internal springs of 
action, is a suspension, and may be a tenuination> of 
our moral progress. And this effect of transgression, as 
being a contradiction of our moral culture, adds greatly 
to the importance of its moral aspect. 

207 . ^ We may further add, that in this aspect of 
tramgresidmis of Duty, that they interrupt or undo 
our moral progress, we have the aspect of them which 
most determines their moral weight; so that those 
trant^pressions are considered most grave, which most 
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interrupt our moral progress. As the interrxiption or 
inversion of this progress becomes more decided, the 
transgression becomes more grievoue* This subject will 
he pursued afterwards. 

tVe may likewise remark) as a point which will be 
hereafter pursued^ that Moral Progress, the Supreme 
Law of our nature, must necessarily be the way to 
Hap]p\ne^s^ the Supreme Object of our nature, 

208. It may perhaps appear to some that there is 
nothing gained in Morality by the view just presented; 
since the Duty of Moral Culture is identical with other 
Duties already ..spoken of. But this is not so. By pre¬ 
senting to our minds tho Conception of Moral Culture, 
our Duties often assume; a different tosj^cct from that 
which they have when considered separately; and we 
are able to establish Buies of Action, of a wider and 
completer kind than those to which tljc contemplation 
of more partial Duties would lead. Por instance, tho 
Duty of Compassion assumes a new and larger aspect, 
when we consider every compassionate act and com¬ 
passionate feeling to be not only a relative Duty towards 
the distressed object, but a means of softening and im¬ 
proving our own heart; and this aspect of the Duty may 
bo a better guide for our actions and feelings tlian any 
narrower view would be. And thus our Duties, when re¬ 
garded as parts of our Moral Progress, may be looked 
upon as higher objects of moral desire, and higher aims, 
than more special objects and more partial aims could be. 

209. Although Moral Culture can never reach its 

termination,^ it may be conceived as a Progress towards 
an Ideal Object by which its tendency is marked. Our 
Moral Progress may ho conceived as a constant tendency 
towards an Meal Point of complete Moral Perfection;—- 
the same Ideal Center of Morality of which we have 
drejidy spoken (m). The Elements of this ideal 
Moral Perfection are, as we have ^ready said, the 
C^dmal Virtues, Benevolence, Jnstioe, Tru^, Puxity, 
and Order. To these we ate constemtily to tend. We 
w to estaWish them in our minds as ibat. 

IS (lol) as Opera^ve Prii!^iplos«>«*t}ie 
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pies of our Bein^. To do this, we 'may look Upon as 
the Highest Object of our actions; as the Gveutest 
Good of which our moral nature is capable. 

For the present, we are considering^ only the Moral 
(yulture of the Affections; which requires us to make 
Benevolence an Operative Principle vof our Being, so 
that it may manifest itself in all its modifications, ac¬ 
cording to our condition and relations^, to other men. 
But what has been said of the Duty of Moral Culture, 
and of its hearing upon more Spi'cial Duties, and upon 
violations of Duty, applies equally to the other classes 
of Duties, as w<dl as to those of the Aflections. We 
now proceed to those other classes. 


CllAl^TEtt VIJI. 

DUTIES RESPECTING PROPERTY AND 
OITTER OIUECTS OF DESIRES. 

210 , Tiik Rules of Duty with regard to t’xU'rual 
things, as objects of possession, are cotisequcnces of the 
Principle of Justice, that Each man is to have his own; 
and of the Principle of Moral Ends, that Things are 
to be sought only as means to moral ends. 

The Rule that each man is to have his own, is a 
Rule which regulates all external acts relative to Pro¬ 
perty. Tt thus prescribes external Duties. But thesis 
external Duties imply also an internal Duty, directing 
the Desires and Afiections. We must desire that each 
man should have his own, and must desire things for 
ourselves, only so far as they arc assigned to us by this 
rule. And this Duty enjoins a perfect Fairness and 
Evenness in onr views of external possession; an Equal¬ 
ity in our estimate of our own claims with those of 
other persons; and an absence of any vehemence of 
Desire which might disturb this equality. The Duty 
of a Spirit of Justice excludes all Cupidity or eagerness 
in our desires of wealth; all Covetousness, or wish to 
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possess what is another’s ; all Partiality, or disposition 
to deviate from equal Rule in jud|[iug between ourselves 
and others. The Rule of action is, Let each man have 
his dwn; but the Rule of desire is, Let no man seek 
his own, except so far as the former Rule directs him 
to do so. Ju^ice gives to each man his own: but each 
ought to cling to his own with an affection entirely 
subordinate to the love of Justice. The good man has 
no love of possessions which can at all come into rivalry 
with his love of equal and steady laws. This Rule does 
not require ns to abstain from the usual transactions 
respecting property;—^buying and selling, getting and 
spending; for it is by being employed in such trans> 
actions, that property is an instrument of human ac¬ 
tion,-»tho means by which the characters and dis¬ 
positions of men manifest themselves. A rich man 
may employ many men in his service by means of 
his wealth; nor does morality forbid this; but then, 
they must be employed for moral purposes. 

211 . Justice, as we have said^ directs us to desire 
external things only in so far as an equal and steady 
Rule assigns them to us as our own. But further: 
even when they are our own, our desires must not turn 
to external things^ as ultimate and independent objects. 
It belongs to our idea of a good man that he does not 
seek such objects for their own sake, but as Means to 
moral Ends. He does not desire gold and lands, as 
tiling in themselves desirable; but as thin^ which will 
enaUe him to do good. We are not forbidden by 
morality to use our possessions in upholding and carry¬ 
ing on the usual relations of society; as those of Em¬ 
ployer and Workman, Master and Servant; for the 
duti^ of men suppose’ the existence and fixity of these 
relations; but we must consider these lelatrons, also, 
as means of our duty; and must mmntain and direct 
them, only in such a manner as that they are such 
means of duty. We must in all thim regulate our 
desire of wealth fuad its results by the Bmiit of Moral 
Puipose. 

XuttB we are directed hy Morality to reg^iard Property 
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only as a mean of doing good. In the eyes of the 
Moralist no possessions are absolute -and unconditional 
property; the possessor holds them only in trw^ for 
moral and benevolent purposes. He is a Ti'inUe for 
the general benefit of mankind ; and the Condition of 
tho Trust is, not merely that he shall give something, 
in cases where benevolence directs; but that he should 
employ the whole so as to promote moral ends. Not 
only in giving, but in buying goods, paying w’ages, 
saving or spending, he is bound to act morally. When 
the proprietor asks, Have I vol a Right to ih what I 
will with my own ? the Moralist replies, No ; you have 
not a moral Bight to do what is wrong with your own. 
The same may be said of the other Desires. A good 
man may seek Rank, or eminent station in the state, 
and may desire tlio Power which Rank and Station 
pive. But then, he will seek these hLs Objects only 
in entire fairness of act and spirit; and he will desire 
them only as means of doing good. 

212. Thus, tho Duties of the Desires are deter¬ 
mined by the Principle of Justice, and the Principle 
i)f Moral Purjiose. But these Principles, in order to 
have their proper place in the character, must become 
complete Operative Principles. Tho Spirit of Justice, 
and the Spirit of Moral Purpose must pervade the 
whole of the good maifs being, must regulate all his 
thoughts and wishes. This is a condition of ideal 
moral perfection, towards which we may tend, but to 
which we can never fully attain. Yet, that we have 
it in our power to make some advance in this direction, 
is plain, We have it in our power to become in some 
degree just and morally minded; for if this were not 
so, we should deserve no condemnation for being unjust 
and sordid minded. Since, then, we can make progress 
towards the possession of these Principles of Justice and 
Moral Purpose, in which a large portion of our Duty 
is contained, our Duty requires us to make such Pro¬ 
gress. There is, in these respects, as in the case of the 
Affections, a Duty of Moral Progress and of Moral 
Culture. 
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213. The conception of our Moral Culture being 
placed before us, as an object of our desires and endea¬ 
vours, our Duties with regard to Wealth, and other 
extemal things, assume a new aspect, by which light 
may often be thrown upon the course of our Duty. 
We are to use Wealth only as a means of our Moral 
Culture and Moral Progress. Hence, though, as we 
have said, if are rich, we may use Wealth in most 
of its ordinary applications, as in maintaining many 
servants, or in employing many work men; we must 
take care that there is not, in our afflictions to such 
dependents, or in the occupation thus given to t)ur 
thoughts, or in the results which we intend or expect, 
anything which prevents our moral progress. And 
since benevolence to our dependents is a part of mural 
excellence, we must give to our relation to them such 
a character os promotes their welfare. 

214. As tlie rich man is bound in Duty to .seek 
and to use wealth for moral ends only, and to make 
it a moans of his moral culture; so the poor man, who 
has to labour in order to provide himself with the ne¬ 
cessaries and comforts of life, is also bound to abstain 
from all labours that arc immoral; and to combine, with 
a care for his bodily wants, a care also for his moral 
progress. A man may not, Ixjcause ho is poor, engage 
himself in the service of vice; or seU, for his own gain, 
what is committed to him as a trust. And however 
large a portion of lus time and thought, a man's necessary 
lal^urs may demand; he must always recollect that he 
ha.s a soul, which is to be instructed and morally 
cultivated, as well as a body to be supported. The 
poorest^ as well as the richest man, is a moral agent; 
and does not conform to the law of his being, except he 
make all other ends subservieiit to moraf ends. He 
who seeks a mere livelihood, must still seek to make 
acting rightly, and doing go^, the ends of his living, 
lie who has the largest superfluity cannot live for a 
higher purpose, and ma)" not Uve for a loi^rer. . 

216. The power which wealth bestows upon its 
possessor, and any oth^ power or in&ience over his 
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fellow-men, which any one may possess, must be used 
for their w(flfare, in obedience to the Principle of 
Jicnevolence, as we have already The welfare of 

uu!Ti may he contemplated under various aspects; as 
1 ntercst, Happiness, and the like. But our contemplation 
of the good of (tther men cannot he complete, except 
we include in it that wliicli wo consider as the highest 
good lor ouivsclvos; namely. Moral Progress. Our 
Benevolence, therefore, will not be consistent with our 
moral views, except wo seek to promote the Moral 
Culture of those over whom our power exUaids, 

The Moral Culture and ]>rogress of ISlau considered as 
an object which wo may endeavour to pnunote, includes 
many comprehensive and complex conceptions; the Li¬ 
berty, the Education, the ('Civilization of Man, may all 
be (MHisidered as elements of tlu'ir moral culture, which 
we may make our objects in our ed'ortsfor their welfare; 
and above all, lieiigion may bo looked upon as including 
the mo^t important part of such cu)tur(‘. In order to 
follow, into further detail, the ].)uty of the Moral Culture 
of men, w^e must unfold into particulars and consequences 
these Conceptions of Liberty, Educaiiou, Civilization, 
Heligion. Tins it w'ill hereafter lie our business, in some 
measure, to do. In the mean time, wo proceed to another 
class of Duties. 
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Chapter IX. 

DUTIES CONNECTED l^ITH TRUTH. 

, * 

A * 

216. The Duties connected with Tluth, are those 
which result from the Principle of Truth already stated 
fl62); that we must conform to the uhiyersal under¬ 
standing among men which the use of language implies. 
This Principle is expressed more' hricfly by saying, 
that we must not Lie; fur a Lu is a violation of the 
universal understanding of which we speak. This Rule 
of Duty is in agreement with the universal moral 
sympathy of mankind, wdiic^ ([piidenins the liar as 
hateful and despicable. That #j|ic is a violation of the 
general understanding of mankind, is the reason why 
the Rule, Lie not^ iS'dniversaUy accepted by mankind as 
an absolute Rule, even when a lie 4n£ringes no positive 
Rights. The other absolute Rules, Kill not^ Steed noU 
and the like, are r^uisite for the establishment of Rights 
of the Persdb, of Property, and so on. A Lie violates 
no Right, except the Right pf knowing the truth; which 
is not a Wral Right, thdhgh it may bo a mo^ 

But the Rule is acknowledged by men as absolute; be¬ 
cause a Contract to speak the Truth is implied in the 
use of Language; ihi^a Right know tne T^th^ is 
conveyed, by^every^ speaker, to the person to Vhom he 
addresses^his assei^ions. > 

Accordingly, ilhen the commpR understanding amoj^ 
men is not violated, a declaration is not a lie, although 
in the commoh n^at^ng of the term it would be hlaa; 
as when a man sfiyR at the end of a letter, am your 
ol)edient though the itself may contain 

a refusal ^ or to s^ve th^ cSilespondeiit. 

217 , Not <jpiy Lyin^f^ but every inode of convey¬ 
ing a false belief^ is prohibiited by the Principle of Truth.' 
This espodaily applies when we convey a belief of our 
own ii|t;cntiou in a matter affecl^i^ him whom we 
address; that is, when we make a Pronuse. We are 
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abound by the Daty of Truth to promise only what 
’we intend to perform. All D^it^ Fraud, Duplicity, 
Imposition, is oxolpded by the Diitjr of Truth. 

6 ut if 1 have proinised«ivhat 1 intended to perform, 
and afterwards change ray* intention, does it cease to 
be my Duty to .perforin my Promise? It is plain that 
it does not. To break my Promise is to break the 
understanding .between the ^Pritij^Uee and me. The 
understanding established between us was, not a doubt« 
ful understanding ;dlamely, that, if I did not change my 
mind, I would d(t thus and thus; but an absolute one, 
that I would do thus. If a Promise were capable of 
arbitrary revocation by tho Promisor, it would establish 
no common jindeiBtanding, and\ould be of no use in 
enabling the Promisee to^regulate his actions. At the 
time I make the Proin^,'l have the power of determining 
my futulfe actions, by retaining rpy present intention. 
The engagement 1 make is, that V will retain it; and 
this the Promisee must be able to reckon upon, in order 
that the Promise may mean any thing. It is therefore 
a universal Duty to perform Promises. ^ 

218. The Duty of performing Promises is an 
cxtensioii of the Obligatiou of j^erforrning Contracts. A 
Contract is a Promise, sanctioned by tho formalities 
which the Law prescribes, as necessary to make it valid. 
It is a Duty to perform Contract^ as well as a legal 
Obligation; but the Duty is notliml^d^by the formali¬ 
ties which limit the legal Obligation. The^legal Obliga¬ 
tion depends i^on the external fonx^ as wdll as the 
intention; but the Duty xlcpends upon the intention and 
mutual understanding alone; and therefore the Duty 
of performing Promises must exist, - wherever the mutual 
understanding of the Promiser and Pi(»pi8ee existed. 

It follows from tl|il$ alw, that Promiura are to be 
performed in the Sense in^ which they were ttiade and 
^*eive^ by themutval understanding of the two parties, 
at the time. 

219. It U a.Di;ty to avoid all Falsehood^^Deoeit, 
Fraud, Duplicity, Imposition. Hence it is alSInty to 
have the internal spring of action which infpels us to 
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avoid such acts. It is a Duty to hate Lying, Deceit, 
Fraud, Duplicity: to have no wish to dtxjcive or impose 
upon any one: to profess and assume no intentions dif^ 
ferent from those which we really entertain. Hingletiess 
of Heart, iSimplicity of Character, Openness, Frankness, 
are the virtues which ought to give rise to our wortis 
and actions. Wo ought to have in ua the Operative 
Principle, or Spirit, of Truth. 

220. And as in the case of the other Princi])les, 
l>eeauee we ought to have this Principle in operation 
within us, we ought to cultivate and encourage it in our 
hearts. Our Moral Culture in this ros]>oct also is a 
Duty. 

The Spirit of Truth is to be cultivated by Acts of 
Truthfulness. That we have it in our power to bo 
truthful, is evident. The difficulty and need of exertion, 
indeed, are on the other side. To say that which we 
know not to he true; to assume the appearance of that 
which wo are not; reijuircs c*ffort, invention, and contri¬ 
vance. '.rruUi is the first thing that corner to our lips; 
and wc must do some violence to ourselves, to substitute 
anything else for it. In this re.sj)ect, then, in order to 
cultivate a Spirit of Truth in ourselves, wo have only to 
obey our natural impulses, and to say what w'o think 
and feel. But yet there are many desires, purposes, and 
motives, which are constantly impelling men to falsehood 
and deceit- Men uso language as a means to ends;—-not 
always, nor principally, as tho simple declaration of what 
they think and fee); bnt with a view to the effect which 
It will produce up<m the person addressed. And as a 
falsification or distortion of the real state of the case, 
often seems likely to answer their purpose, better than 
a true representg^on, the natural itnpalsos of Truth are 
checked and overpowered by other Springs of Action. 
Now the Moral Cultuie of the Principle of Truth in 
us, requires that ail such workinj^ of our desires should 
be suppressed. To Hoji to deceive, for any purpose 
whatever, is utterly iiioonsts<%«il with any care for our 
moral progress. 

It is itnposirihle ili«^ iho C^ps^va Fihic^ple of Truth 
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should acquire that place in our character which morality 
requires, if we allow it to be thrust aside by the desire 
of pleasure, or gain, or power, or the like. The only 
way in which we can advance towards the moral stand¬ 
ard, at which it is our Duty constantly to aim, is by a 
steady and solemn determination, under no circumstances, 
to be guilty of falsehood. A man eamestlj^ aiming at 
his (jwn moral progress, will bo true iji his assertion, 
true to his promises, true to his im|)licd engagements, 
true in what he says, true in what he does. No prospect 
of any object of desire, or of any advantage, can sway 
him to any ileceit or fraud; for objects of desire have no 
necessary tendency to further his purpose; whereas deceit 
and fraud are in direct contradiction to it. 

221. We have spoken of a steady and solemn 
determination not to bo guilty of falsehood, as means of 
moral culture. This expression sup])Oses, that ■which 
our consciousness as moral beings assures us of, that w’e 
have the power of making such dett^rminations of our 
future course of action. We can determine and resolve 
upon a future act or course of actions. Wo must do 
this,'in order that we may promise, and fulfil our promise. 
But we may combine a greater than ordinary degree of 
earnestness and self-watclifuliiess with this determination; 
a more than ordinary degree of distinctness and gravity 
with the promise, or declaration in which we express 
the determination. We may solemnly resolve, and 
solemnly promise. If we do this, we connect the fulfil¬ 
ment of our resolution and promise more thoroughly with 
the progress of our moral culture. We entwine the 
two, so that the one cannot bo broken, without great 
damage to the other. Wo embark a larger portion than 
usual of the moral treasure of our lives in one bottom, 
and risk a more ruinous wreck. If we break a solemn 
resolution, a solemn promise, what hope can we have of 
any steadiness cht vigour in our future moral course? 
How can we retain the moral hopes and aspirations which 
are to carry us forwards ? The growth of the Principle 
of Truth is arrested; the Princirde itself seems to be 
eradicated. The interruption end reverse in onr moral 
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progress is iDsrked and gtjsrteg^ and benoe (206) ths 
offnnbe is grievous* The of a sdlomu promise 

is a moral ojfonse of tbs i. 

There may^bo soins^tissses in whioh tWa may bo at 
iirst a doubt wHat 0Qf]i|i8a this Rttle of the Duty of Truth 
directs us to these d$ses vto shall eoadder, 

whoa wejiave tjidkcu a Yjow of the remaining Classes of 
Duties* 


Cbafteu X. 

DUTIKS CONNECTED WITH i>URIl^, 

222. The Duties ouunected wHIrPunty, arc those 
which result from the Principle of Puri^; the Principle 
that the Lower Parts of our Nature are to bo governed 
by and subservient to the Higher Parts. Tlius the 
Appetites and Desires, which find their gratification in 
meat and drink, with the acconipanimonta of a decent 
table, are to be indulged as subservient to the support 
of life, strength, and cheerfulness, and the mltivation of 
the social af^tions; the indulgence is to W limited by 
these purposes,^and these purpo^ses by moral rules. In 
like manner, other desires, mingled of bodily and mental 
elements, are to he indulged only in siibsorvience to the 
affections and hopes which btdong to them; and the 
afiections and hopes are 1|o ho regulated by conditions 
which morality and hlW prescrilie. In the gradation of 
the ports of human nature, wc place bodily appetite, 
and all merol> selfish desires, below afifection; but mere 
blind affection we place below the moral afiection which 
approves of goodueas. The afifections of the heart in 
some measniTO refine the desires of the body; hut the 
affections of the Ireart may be greatly impure, if they 
are not regulated by the law of the heai^ whlNfii morality 
teaches. Afiection alone does not m^o actions moral, 
or remove that stain of impurity which derive 
from bodily appetite* The nature of man is purified, 
by having a moral character given to it. This moral 
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olitimier ij^iiriO^ tbui 

trifled, to tl^e mm 'whkfa 

a(o ftuh^rvieirt to ibim JloralitV do^fliot 

MUire tia to tni^WiTO (»» to ngeot the 

rAMtot atiEdntt''Itom tlicir SuH, sbo 

dtiflM Rt not lo Aif^X im ihi»* gyatpSaeti^ dn our 
thongbii^ as an objoct i but to dOO^t iijtoo it tnUt hi** 
flucttcp, which it can cxerdw in giving en^gy I9 our 
affections, witiiout Iwing itst»lf a direct object df ton- 
templation. The bodil}' desires arc made the instruttietits ^ 
and evidebces of the affections, and arc thus absorl^ 
into tl^ ^(fihctimM. biid made confonnablc to the Prin¬ 
ciple ; 

223. The ^ptinction of the Lower and Higher 
Parts of onr Nat%, by tnkins of which we expresR tho 
Principle of Pnrfl^, has been rijectcrt by some moralists, 
nnd has boon termed “Declamation ’ Such moralists 
contend that pleasure is universally and necessarily the 
object of human action; and that human pleasures do 
not differ in kind, but only in intensity and duration: 
so that, according to those teachers, there is no difference 
of superior ai||^merior, between the pleubures of appetite, 
the pleasureTof affection, and the ]>lea8ure of doing 
good. Hence, say the>, the only difference in the 
character of actions, is their being better 9r worse means 
of obtaining pleasure. But the universal reason of man 
assents to the opposite coctnne, delivered by Butler: 
who maintains that our pi^nciples 0 ^ action do not differ 
in degree merely, but in ki id also; some being, by the 
oonsmution of human nature, superior to others, and 
their natural governors. Thus, as he teaches, the Rule 
of our nature is, that Prudence shall control Appetite, 
and that the Moral Sentiments shall control the Af¬ 
fections. If we take the opposite view, we obliterate 
the differeni^ between man and brute beasts. We 
make no distmetiosi between tbe blame which we bestow 
' npon Etrour, and upon Crime; for on this supporitiou, 
CbiiUe is only misklculation; and merely means im 
erroneous way of seeking pleasnee. If ws follow tm 
ttsw, we make a bad hes^ the same thing as a bad 

YOIr. I, p 
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hend. Aoedtdin^ to this doettine, wo osa kUve so 
AiOfonM Rule of AetioB | for if Pleosuie bo the 
object of oetios, it ieobotbe lov>eit, Wiihetifibi^pisiisis, 
wo defffivo the words ri^hi and leroi^ of their wmmtm 
ineanluli:; fbr to meii in general, the^ do not aieos rk^ 
and wtoi^ loads to enjoyment, which this view mileB 
them mean, f 

SSH. The Duties of Purity are those whmh follow 
firom each an operation of the Principle^ Th^ allow so 
value to indulgence in the pleasures of the Table for the 
Sake of bodily gratification alone; tiiough they allow 
our meals to he so conducted, that they may not only 
satisfy the bodily wants of nature, but also midiater tu 
the <dieGsfttl and social flow of spirits and thought, 
which is a oondition &yourable to moral action. They 
rqjeot, in Uke manner, the gratification of other bodi^ 
appetites when sought for their own sake; thongn 
they allow such gratification under the sanction of the 
C0p|ttg^ tie, and with tlie hope of that extension of 
fewy afilbetions, and &mily duties, which the birth of 
dkikuen brings. 

As it is our Duty to regulate our actions by 
these Roles, it is our Duty also to acquire and possess an 
inward Prindiplfi, from which such a course of action 
will springs It is our Duty to acquire and possess 
witbiiacui an Ci|^svativs Principle, or Spirit, of Purity, 
wk^ may of ttssl( and without the reeoUeotion of 
express Rulci| dbimt us from all that is impuie. A 
gosNl man has dSimogitions, and habits of mind, which * 
not only rssirahi Kim fixnn acts of intempeiiiiQe and 
undiastity, bdt reprem and banish intemperato and 
unchaste dashes mm witiies. 

Andthoegh it^y sometiiUw be dilficult for a man 
to arrive at ihisetate of Purity of Bwt and Mind^ it 
k always the IKity of every man to aim at it. Asnornl 
8elf-4!iuftiireki eim Purity, k n coaltotit and univeml 
Duty, of wbkii ihe >Dlillgatiqii cen nsver nriax nor 
tmiinato* Amoinlitogiuseiutirii,lgitti)tk^ 
mum be the ccoeMt nhu ef f 

SSR Ofikisesiigidutotim 
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now Speaking, more dfstkictiy than in other Classes of 
Duties, produce their effect, of impeding our Moral 
ProgienjL and tumii^ our course hackwai^* io* 
temple and ttiicluiste person beoomeB, by evnrf Tiom 
ask an« every vicious purpose, platidpr more and mens 
pabne to Viee. Theso Vices ^ect his habits of mind 
m a very direct manner* The Glutton and the Epiciirei 
eager and curious respecting the pleasure^ of the nalate^ 
can hardly give due weight in their thoughts to higher 
objects; and they oiten stimulate and overtask the 
bodily functious, till Ihe mind is oppressed^ impeded, 
or arrested lu its intellcctaal and moral (i|»eratieii8» 
In tho man who indulgies a love of intoxicating li^uors^ 
this takes place more evidently and more rsfiidly* ^ Me 
speedily rrauoes himself to a condition in which atitW 
reason nor moral restiaint has its due power* The in* 
diligence of other sensual appetites stimulates the bodily 
destfes and inflames the imagination. Lust, ob^ed aa 
mere Lust, tends to All the mind with obscene thoughts, 
and to make the intellect and the tocy mere ministers 
of Appetite. By such courses, the heart and afihptioos 
are corrupted: the imagination is polluted: the ^ut- 
lacter is depraved. Any steals in such a course are tbs 
opposite of a moral progress : they are steps in a eomse 
of moral degradation, of whidi tho end is utter depiav^y, 
hlthiness, and proffigaey; in short, moral rum* Tran#- 
gpBstiois of the Kules of Duty, of the kind now relNENd 
to, espetially produce their imect, as steps id a eoiHlie* 
The act of transgression leaves a mors olatiiBct tmot ha 
tim habiis, than in the ease of mere mental dssihai* Zhs 
app^tes become more poweiful by boh^ gratiflsd. 
llieir craving becomes, by indidgence, more and mote 
iniportunate and inesistibie. The body wflOi npt lei the 
mind turn away friim the aocustomad fiw of moaualilau 
Sensual acts lesave a staia of matawl Altii mMn w 
aenl; of which H takas loim and h|ri^ <emrts he 
mam fhe tiaec^ so that it shall not l|||Ktaida j^ve a 
aemuwl tsadsniy to the Wi^ 
act ooiriribiites to the moml dfgriMMr of which we 
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^YO spokea; imd is grossly at Yariance with the Duty 
of our own Moral Culture. 

227 . It is Yery important to dwell upon this Duty 
of Moral Self-culture, in reference to offenses of Iippunty; 
for these offenses are not mere extensions of Uie action 
of jural wrongs, as some moral offenses are; Jurally 
speaking, each person may be said to haYe a Eight OYer 
his own body, provided he injure no other person ; and 
two persons may appear to have a Right to agree to' 
Unite in acts of sensuality, when no Right of a husband 
or a father is violated. Accordingly, Fornication, and 
Concubinage, have not been generally prohibited by the 
Laws of ancient and modern countries. But yet such 
practices have almost always been condemned as impure 
and defiladed. And the consideration of the Duty of 
Moral %lf-culture, which we have insisted on, shows 
the propriety of this condemnation. No person can nse 
his body for pui^ses of mere Lust, without utterly 
abandoning all aim at his Moral Progress, and all hope 
of it. He who thus gives himself up to the government 
of the Lower parts of his nature, neglects and despises 
the Higher. 80 far as he does this^ he renounces his 
moral nature, reduces himself to the level of brute beasts, 
HxA goes on resolutely and recklessly to moral ruin. It 
is true, that men may continue to perform some Duties, 
and to aim at some Virtues, while they still do not 
refrain from the Vice of Impurity. But it is plain, that 
a mon^s desire of Moral Progress must be so feeble and 
inconsistent as not to deserve the name, if he contentedly 
and intentionally pursues a course which manifestly leads 
to the pollution and degradation of one main etem^t 
of a moral chanioter. 

228. The different constitution of the heart and 
mind in ^e two sexes, as well as the difference in cor^ 
poreal conditions,' lead to some special considerations 
respecting their Duties. The Desiree and Affections of 
both sexes lead'te the Opnjugal Umoni but according 
to the natura} f^^gs of moat pciacHii^ and the juries 
of most commumties, the man proposes and tir^ 
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uaion, before it takes {)laee; the, woman yieMs, and 
consents. The man is impelled byn love which he 
proclaims to the object of it; and ho asks for a return 
in which ho has the character of a conqueror. The 
woman is led to consent, not only by aiOfection, but by 
the hope of a life filled with tliose family affections, and 
family enjoyments, for which, as her heart whispeiB to 
her, she was made. AVlien these natulral propensities 
operate under due moml restraint, they lead to the 
marriage union. But moral restmints may bo dis¬ 
regarded in some cases; and in other cases may bo so 
feeble, that the solicitation on one side overcomes the 
resistance on the other; and the woman is seduced to 
a bodily union without marriage. This is an act of 
sensuality; and thus, as wc have already said, an offense 
again.st morality. And in consequence of the character 
and conditions of the two sexes, of which we have just 
spoken, after such an act, the woman continues to yield, 
but the man is no longer ready to bind himself to her 
by the marriage tic. She is betrayed, as well as seduced. 
In so far as the seducer breaks the engagements which 
he has expressly or implicitly made, ho violates the 
Duty of Good Faith, as well as the Duty of Chastity. 
But what wo have here to observe is, that by the act of 
uiichastity, he not only renounces the Duty of Moral 
Culture, so far as he himself is concerned; but that ho 
is a Violator of the Duty of Benevolence, as the author 
of her moral degradation; perhaps of her utter moral 
ruin. For, as we have already said, the Vice of Sen¬ 
suality, once admitted, has an esjiecial, and almost 
irresistible tendency, to extend itself over tho whole 
character. The woman who has yielded to blind af¬ 
fection, afterwards, when her affections are chilled, and 
her character hardened by the disappointment and 
treachery she has experienced, and retaining the trace of 
senshal desire, whx^ unohastity produces, may, as we 
know she qften d^, become a Wanton; may give 
herself ,iip to. lasciviousness; may sink from one degree 
of imptinty to anotheir> tiH she end in a state of ntter 
mond rain. Tbero are said to be men wbo intentioiiidly, 
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and temone, {Hraotise Uie Seduction of women. 

It cannot but aeem \ery strange, to a person of tho 
ordinarjr kind of all^ions, that a human bebg should 
employ his skill and exertions in uiging a woman, 
whom he jj^etends to love and admire, down this moral 
descent, ^ch conduct appears to involTe a want of 
oommon humanity; for the moral degradation of the 
woman deprive her of almost all that is admirable and 
estimabk, even in the eyes of her seducer himself; ^and 
would be mourned by him as the bitterest evil, and 
resented as the most grievous wrung, if it wero inflicted 
upon any one for whom he has a family aflection. To 
say nothing of the duty of Purity, a man who is not 
restrained by bis Humanity from such a course of action, 
must look upon tho moral destruction of women with 
the kind of indiflerenee with which the sportsman looks 
upon the death and wounds of beafits .and birds which 
he pursues. It is difficult to conceive a more monstrous 
degm of inhumanity than is implied in each a view of 
.human beings. The cruelty is greater than if the pursuer 
wefe, in wilful levity, to inflict bodily pain and wounds; 
for t^s moral damage is, and is commonly held to be^ a 
greater calamity than any bodily suffering. The moral 
ruin of a woman makes her on object of abhorraice to 
those who are bound to h^ by ties of family love; and 
produces in her.andin them extreme bitterness of heart, 
and ajdoom apptoadiing to the blackness of despair. 

iSd. The tendency of sensual indulgence to in* 
ffinnethe desires^ defile the imagination, and corrupt the 
heart, makes the Duty ci Purity especi^y important in 
the season of youth. Habits of in4nl^i;ence, b^nn in 
thatiS 0 a 8 Q% can hardly ^1 to^ve theur impress to the 
chaiaolmr^ throng^ut life. oammon belief 
this is so, appears in the' contempt and condemnation 
which the kw of viig^rity in unmairied women, has In 
<a)I am and countries mcufied. In its eflfeeta the 
nforid mdtuzeef the chamcteiv un^hostHr Isaa destructive 
in nm as in women. Noyoii^insnum Wdny 
for his moral progiess, ww make ^ bod^^^ Instn^ 
meat ^ mere lust. 4ad «s eonuected’with the 
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inent of his h&ISfy ^kskes, boA^pi^lie way of cftuse and 
of consequence, he will ^fod ihr^furity of his mind, 
l^e will avoid admitting into his own thoughts, or sug¬ 
gesting to others, lascivious images. He will avoid placing 
himself in circumstances of temptation or opportunity. 
He will watch the affections which may arise in his 
heart towards particular persons, in order to suppmss 
them; well aware how vehement may hecome the oom- 
bmed urgency of unlawful aii^tion, and sensual desire; 
and in what a career of vice they plunge those whom 
they overmaster. 

280. The direction of the Afiections and Desires, 
here referred to, towards' their proper object, Marriage, 
is the best mode of avoiding the degradation of diareoter 
which is produced by their improper operation. Vir¬ 
tuous love, as it has often been said, is the best pre^ 
servative against impure acts and thoughts. The Love 
which looks forwards to the conjugal union, includes a 
reverence for the ooujugal condition, and all its circum- 
stauces. Such a love produces in the miisi a kind of 
moral illumination, which shows the lover how foul a 
thing mere lust is; and midies him see, as a oelf-evident 
truth, that affaction is requisite to purify desire, and 
virtue necessary to purify affection. 

Other Duties arising out of theeoiyugal union depend 
upon the Principle of Order, and must be considered in 
reference to that Principle. 
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Chapter XI. 

DUTIES OF ORDER. 

231, The Principle of Ordei is, that we must obey 
positive Laws as the necessary conditions of moiality 
(l6a). This Principle leads to various Duties of Obe- 
diefnee towards persons connected with us by various 
social relations; for those social relations are established 
aitd recogniased by liuws; or by Customs equivalent to 
Laws; and are "the points on which our Obligations, 
and therefore our relative Duties, depend: and many of 
these relations give one person an authority over another. 
Thus, by the laws and customs of nations, parents have 
a large amount of authority over their children. In 
most places, the husband has by law and usage some 
authority over the wife ; the master over the servant; 
and everywhere, there are magistrates and goveniors, in 
whom are tested authority over the members of the 
Community in general. There is, for all, an Obligation 
to submit to this Authority; and, in order that sucli 
acts nf Submission may be moral, there must be cor¬ 
responding Duties of Obedience* There must therefore 
be Duties of Obedience of Children to Parents, of Wives 
to Husbands, of Servants to Masters, of Private Persons 
to Magistrates; and these, we term Duties of Order, or 
more speciall^^ Duties of Obedience. 

^ These Duties of Obedience, in order to be moral, must 
|arise from a corresponding internal Disposition; from a 
Spirit of Obedience. It is therefore our Duty to possess 
such a Spirit of Obedience, and a corresponding Auction 
towards our Superiors. We have already spoken of 
certain #^6^tions,—-Reverence towards our Superiors, 
Love of Parents, Conjugal Love, and the li^—as 
Duties. Wo have there also remarked, that these 
Duties involve the Frinciple of Order, as weU as the 
Principle of Renevolence; and that tlm Afl^lonsi thus 
icnjoined, show themselves mtoets of willii^ Ofaedleocs. 

232. The Rules of the Duty of Ooed^oBi 
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longing to each of the Relations of Society^ that of the 
Child, that of the Wife, that of the Servant, and the 
like, must depend, in part, upon the Rules which Lay? 
and Custom have established in each community. For 
our Duties are such as give moral significance to oar 
legal Obligations (173); and the Obligations of the 
various Members of the Family to each other, must 
depend upon the idea of the structure s)f the Family, 
entertained in each community. The limits of Filial 
Obedience are very different, in the customs of diilerent 
countries ; and these customs must liave their weighhdn 
defining the Limits of Duty. In all states of Society, 
in the early stages of life, the Parent is the natural guide 
and governor of the child; and it is the Duty of the 
child to obey such government and guidance. But we 
cannot pretend to say, gt'uerally, how far or how long 
this Duty extends. For instance^ wc cannot lay down 
any universal Kulc to determine wlicther the Parent 
may prevent the s«m from selecting a wife, or the 
daughter a husband, by their own choice; wid whether, 
in such a case, it is the child’s Duty to obey; or 
whether, supposing that obedience to a prohibition in 
such a case bo a Duty, it be a Duty also to lake the 
husband or the wife whom the Parent solects. In some 
countries, the marriage of the child is a matter usually 
manag^ altogether by the parents. In such cases, it is 
the child’s duty to bring the affections, as far as possible, 
into harmony with the custom. But those communities 
and those parents appear to provide bettor for that 
8 |)ecial personal afiection which tlie completeness of thi 
marriage union requires, who allow to young men aii<u 
yorag women freedom of choice in marriiige. Wherq 
this IS the case, it is the Duty of th6 man to select a 
partner to whom his heart tells him he is like^ tq bosB 
a true conjuml affection; and of the woman, also, to 
give her hand only when she can give her heart. But 
iu such cases, filial duty requires, if not absolute 
omt^ce, great reverence and deference to , the wtsb^ 
of parents; especially while the children ate StOBpg* 

while, con^ucntly^ the habit of subinittiDg^.tq the 
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|>ateiit*s j^idance must be still in force, in a fatniljr 
directed by Rules of Duty. In tbe same maimer, the 
kind of authority ‘which the husband, by law and 
custom, has over the wife, is difiesent in different com* 
munities. In all countries, the man is the head and 
lemesentative of the family, and is the person to whom 
p(micat offices are assigned. But to what eseteni tl^ 
hnshsmd, and what extent the wife, shall rule in 
domestic concerns, 'will bo regulated by local usage^ or 
by special understanding of the parties. And in every 
case, the Dnties of the husband and of tlie wife arc 
those which give a moral significance to tbe Buies which 
usage and mutual understanding establish. While es*> 
talmshed. Duty requires the married pair to conform to 
the Rules; - but Duty requires, tot>, that this fhould be 
done in a spirit of Affection and Confidence; the acts 
thus performed expressing the common will of the two. 
And in the same way, the Obligations of obedience in 
Servants are variously detennined by law, use, or agree- 
ment; and their Duties 'will vary with their Obligations: 
but in all oases, there are Duties corresponding to their 
Obligations; their offices must be performed faithfully 
and heartily, not with a grudgin^j and merely formal 
service. And ‘with respect to political relations, a 'will- 
ittg obedieqrfe to ibhe laws, an affection for his countryy 
a love td its institutions and of its constitution, a loyalty 
to its soverdgii, are proper feelings of a good man, in a 
constmied state; and are Duti^ exemit whevev 
' by some ^^leeial htstorka) fects, objects, on wmcR sndi 
f^Hngs ctm be sntploykri, are wantii^. 

A. wilnng ob^ence to the Laws of the lAnd 
is, aa: Wo hnvo said-, a Duty; for tiie ]^wa define those 
sooWeilatliM whi^ detetmine the eoiirse of o«ir Diftiss; 
^ Xa^ iadmlish those Obligations of wfiioh our 
Duties are tbe snpantion, and to wlik% our Duties 
a mot^ Xaws thi^ioselw aldi a| si 

moral signuicatum; th^ seek to be jiist eqidtabis 
Laws, sliaU heieansr consldar tiie mbra) ohaiaolst 
of Laws; but W may here moaific, that so fkr as 
have 'm obvious moim tigafficfitiim# H Is our to 
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accept and obey them according to this fiignification. 
In cases ^ here the Law is equitable, it is our Duty to 
conform to the Spirit as well as to the Letter of the 
Law. 

2B4. There are, however, many ca®e8 in which 
the Law is arbitrary, and rests upon tho Authority of 
the State alone; or in some othor way* is devoid of any 
obvious moral signification* Thero are many forms, 
details, and magnitudes regulated by T^aw, nieroly be- 
causo they must be fixed by some Rule, and Law is the 
proper Rule. In such cases wo have Duty, but to 
eonfonn to the lif^tter of tho Law. And aceordingly, the 
I jaw itself so dirtvts us: and the Courts of Justice priw 
n>unco their doeUioiis, aceording to tho Letter of the 
Law. In fauch indifieruiit mattcis, we are uot to seek 
lor a Spirit l)e}ond the Jjctter. The Slate itself, to 
which our Duties refer* gives us to understand that wc 
are to guide ourselves by the Letter, Nor, in such 
eases, is the Intention ot the Tjcoiislator the measure of 
our Duty, tt is uot with any ])articulaT Legislator or 
Body of Legislators that we have to do. The State 
enjoins the Law; and wo accept the T^aw as the State 
understands it. The State must be supposed to have 
accepted the Law, and to understand it, according to 
the lueaninff of tho words; for tho State* lias accepted 
and adopted the cxpressc*d words, not tho unexpressed 
me aniug of any man or 8et of men. If any sot of Degis- 
Utora hilled in expressing what they meant, the State 
cannot lie bound by their incapacity. And thus, in 
iudifTerent matters, the liOtter of the Law, and not some 
supiiosod Spirit besides tho Lc*tter, is the proper guide 
of our obedience* Tho buriness of Legislauon is to 
prevent our Duties d^>ending upon anyUung so vague 
aod obscure, as the Spirit of a Xiaw not expressed in the 
Letter. 

235. We have spoken hitherto of Duties of Obe<^ 
dience; Imt the Duties of Order iuclude also the Duries 
which exist on th^ other side; the Duties of Commsud*. 
As it is a Dui^«.to ^givo a cordis), obedience to just 
authority, with a regard to the for which tho» 
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antholity subsists; so iS it A Dtity to exercise' Autliority 
for its proper purposes^ and in a spirit of benevolence, 
towards those who are its subjects. As it is the 
Child’s Duty to submit to the guidance and government 
of the Parent^ it is the Parent's Duty to guide the Child 
aright, and to govern it by Rules which the good of the 
child itrolf justifies. As far as it is the Wife's Duty to 
obey the coinmpnds of her husband, it is the Husband's 
Duty to ooinmand nothing harshly, capriciously, or 
unreasonably; hut such acts only as may fall in with 
an affectionate and confiding conduct of their united 
course of life. As it is the Servant's Duty to do his 
work willingly, and bear to his employer such respect 
as suits their relative condition; it is tlie Employer's 
Duty, in directing those who labour in his service^ to 
consider their powers and their cmnfort. It is his'Duty, 
also. Rot to makh the relation of employer and servant a 
source of estnmgement between the two classes,' by a 
hard and’ repiilsive demeanour; for this cannot be^e 
true moral aspect of the relation between men, since 
they are bouna together by the Duty of mutual BraeVo- 
lence^ As to' their place in the social scale of a par> 
ticular Community, men may be called Superiors and 
Inferiors j but no class of men are superior or inferior to 
otheiY in their moral claim to kindness in our intention. 


and gentlfflaess in our manner. So far as the relations 
of society receive their true moral significance^ they bind 
together all the members of the society by a tie of bene- 
vmence; ^hich has, for its natural results, ready and 
williiil; good offices of all to sll^ frank, afihble, and 
courteous inieroonrse of all with all. If this feelinff of 
benevolence bad its dae effect, the repulsive which 
social distinetiOrM bring into phty^^he pride of taid: 
and station, the capriSous < exclusions of' feshion, the 
supreme n^l^d of each class to its own comfort, ^ 
excess!^ "jealbu^ of iuterferimi, the impatienoe of 
intrusibn^wbuldi disti^tpeiu^ <befom/i^ liit^ so fer m 
theinfineii^ A'lbeting 
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CH. XI.] PUTIES OF ORDER. x4rl 

236. Tli« Duties of Order, so far as roji^ards the 
State, like other Duties, include the Duty of giving a 
moral signiiiciinco to tho social and civil relations with 
which they deal. Every man who has any power, or 
any function in the State assigned him, must exercise it 
in such a manner as to give a moral meaning to his 
office. He must act, on the part of the State, as a 
]mblic representative of its moral charapter. If he he 
a Judge, he must administer the Laws impartially, and 
so as' to make them iustmments of justice. If he be an 
.administrative officer, he must carry into effiect the iur 
tentions of tlic Community; giving to it, as far as the 
Kules of his office admit, the diaracter of a moral agent 
acting rightly. If ho have assigned to him a vote by 
' < hich he shares in tho election of a legislator or a 
governor, the vote is a 7^u9t for public purposes; 
and it is grossly immoral to convert such a Trust to 
purposes of private gain. All such Duties are Public 
Duties : and Public, no less than Private Duties, require 
us to use all our external moans and powers for the 
furtherance of Morality. 

237. The Lap'S and Customs 'which determine 
how far each person shall have a share in the govern- 

• mont of the State, define the Piditical Rights and Ob¬ 
ligations of men; and the general scheme of Government, 
thus constituted, is tho Constitutim of the Country. 
In every country, the Political Rights and Obligations 
of men ought to be in a great measure fixed ; for other^ 
wise the Laws could not remain fixed, and could afford 
no fixed points to serve as the basis of Duty, ‘ It is 
tlierefore the Duty of a citizen to use his Political 
Riglits, so as to give to the Laws the fixity which ilio 
pu^oses' of Morality require. This is the P^iticai 
Putjf of ConsercMmi. On tlm other hand, the Political 
Rights and Obtigations of the citizons of a State may 
change froiU time to time 5. j^r by course of time orH 
clrcumstanGe, it often becomes possible to alter the Laws 
in general* and Political Laws in particular, so as Rotter 
io further the purposes of MoiaUty.^ It is the Duty of 
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a mtSfleii to tula hid PoUtieal Rights b lurcmiotllS^ohMliges 
of thfd di»er^iOn. This is the Poiiiidal 6/ Pr^ 

grm* 


Chapter XII. 

lOTELLECTUAL DUTIES. 

238. Besibes the Duties of Kindness, whidi the 
Dniieaf of Command include, there are other Duties of 
Command, which require our attention. He who has 
authority, oii|^t to issue Commands, not only kind, but 
ako prudent, and wise. He has fu:ulties by which 
he is enabled to judge of such characters in Rules of 
Action: and he is bound to employ these feculties, as 
well as his Aflections, m the perfonnance of his Duty. 
Thus, there are Duties which belong to these faculties. 
We nsay term them gen<ually, Duties of the Intellectual 
Facultie$; hut we may convenimitly distinguish among 
them, the IhUy qf Prudence^ and the Dut^ of WUdom* 
We have aheady said, that we conceive Prudence as 
the viit&e by which we select right memis for given ends; 
while Wisdom implies the selection of right ends, as well 
as of r^t itieatns. Ibose who have authority over 
others, have^to lay down Laws for their conduct; and 
these La^s may be eonsid^ed as ineausj to ends which 
the Lau^W contemplates. There are certain Ejects, 
which tiboae who jmssess anthority by thmr social positioa; 
may be assumed as having constantly and necesbrily in 
tlieir desires: thus, a head o€ a family desires ausieiuince 
for his famUy, tranquillity among the members 
i^ECedom from debts eontraoted by them; as an employer^ 
he desires to have his work well and carefully done; 
and %i'like:‘and he mlmifests bs Rrudense by. the 
IbwawMeh he lays down^ ot the Bales oa which he 
aeiBt wtHi r^rihrenee to thiato But perhaps a 

hither nmhss it hli mhin olijeotitliKt hia bodb ana* .h* 
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h# way be prudent in th© wmcWs be takes for such ends^ 
we^nay doubt whether be is wise in selecting these as 
his highest ends. 

230. But we have to select the ends of action, 
and the tnoans to thorn, for ourselves, as well as for otlwre; 
and Prudence and Wisdom are concerned in this selection, 
in the former, as in the latter case. W© may therefore 
consider the Duty of Prudence, and the Duty of Wisdom, 
without any spfjcial reference to the of command 

over others, which men may have to execute. 

The Duty of Prudence, like other Duties, implies that 
man has a power over the faculties, which such a Duty 
requires him to employ. That man has some fmwer 
over his own thoughts, is evident. He can retain an 
objix!t of thought in his mind: contemplate it in various 
aspects and bearings; scrutinize it; deliberate uponit* 
This is Inquiry and Comideratim: and by this proc^iding, 
lie can often discover means to an end, and consequences 
of an act, whicli escape his notice, in a more rapid and 
slight mode of regarding the subject. Now the means 
to an end havu their moral character affected by the end. 
The consequences of an act contribute to the moral cba<* 
racter of the act. The points which Consideration and 
Inquiry bring into view, may determine whether the 
act be be good or bad. And since we must employ all our 
Faculties and Powers in order to confonn our actions to 
the Supreme Law, we must exercise this power of Con¬ 
sideration; and thus every roan, as a moral agent; is 
bound by a Dut^ cf Consideration^ including a Duty 
of Inquiry. 

240. The Intention is directed by the various 
Springs of Action, inclndiD|; the Moral l^entiments and 
tlm Reason. Morality requires that Intuition be directed 
rightly: that is, towards the Ideas contained in the 
Supreme Law; Bcnevoleuee, Justice, Truth, Purity, and 
Older. There is a Duty of right Intention, wbudi is 
inotttded in all other Duties. Now we have here 
remark, that thp Duty of Right Intention does not 
,;^*9|>laoe or Duty of OonsidexnlioQ. We 

oonstder'. ine means, as they are in thenudves^ 
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as 117611 as in subservience to the end at which oipf intent 
lion points. We must consider the consequeiu^ which 
will follow upon our act, os well as the aot^ which w® 
directly intend. For a good end does not the 

moans which we employ, if a due considerate Wenid 
shew us that the means arc wrongly selected n t^t 
an act is in itself moral, does not justify it,'If by a due 
consideration we might see that it would lead to evil con¬ 
sequences. I may have a wish to improve the chanLCter 
of ray child: I may, possibly, hastily punish him, with 
such an intention. But the intention does not justify the 
haste* If a little thought and care, bestowed upon the 
subject,^ would have shown me that these courses would 
nrnke him worse, and not better. 1 am to blame. 1 have 
violated the Duty of Consideration. And in like manner, 
the Duty of Consideration is transgressed by any want 
of a Regard to Consequences. I may, possibly, heedlessly 
indulge the desires of a child, or give what a man asks 
of me. But if the consequences of doing this be mischief 
to the child or to the man, and mischief which a little 
thought would have showm to be probable, or certain, I 
am culpable* Here, also, I have violated the Duty of 
Consideration. Haste and Heedlessness are grave of* 
tenses, in cases which concern the welfare of otbors. We 
shall hereafter see that the Law treats such oiTenses as 
violations of our Obligations: and our Duties, in this, 
as.in qthi^ casem ate extensions of our Obligations. If 
LaW' r3mijr0.lh us a care and consideration for tbe well¬ 
being of ; our teHow-men, Morality must require such 
care and consideration still fnore; and must require more 
care and more consideratton than tbe Law can enforce. 
Benevolenoe aims at ibe good of Uiose among whom we 
are. pkoed: but she must take to her aid the b^t exertions 
of the Intelleoly in order to determine by wbat means 
such good, iato be brought about; and what will l>e tbe 
conseqimioes of any note which sueb a purpose tnay 
suggeiS: to ^ 

341. It IS in our to deliberate; but even 

after del^exiitiohy we may-be mistaken*. ^ l^tway bo askerd, 
if v7e mitespon^blc Iew sindi a misteki^. ht ita vtelatioa 
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of iun^;Duty to select wron^Mikieio good ends, or to 
eir in foreseeing tlio eonsequenom of actions meant for 
good? ' ilt we here also follow the Ahalogy of the Law, 
i^e ^£tll*bc led to conclude that, iif some cases at least, 
/"Inch an errour is blameable. A physician who odmi- 
nasterl medicaments grossly pernicious, is condemned by 
the Law for his errour, however right may have been 
his intentions, and with however much j^ought he may 
have gone to his errour. And the common judgment 
of mankind tlirowa a like blame upon similar errours. 
Men are indignant against folly and ignorance, wlien 
they afTect important acts; as well as against evil inten¬ 
tion. 3Ion feel, and express, a strong moral indi^pmtion 
against a father, who ruins the character of his child by 
bad teaching, though he may havt' employed much p«-inw 
upon its education: against a pilot who wrecks his ship 
by had steering, though ho may have steered his best; 
against a legislator who makes bad laws, though he 
thought them good. And if we look into the ground of 
this indignation, and of the moral condemnation wlu<di 
it involves, wc shall see that the persons, in these cases, 
are judged to bo to blame, because they deviated from 
the guidance of that Reason which is the common light 

^ Faculty which points out 
the dinerence between what is good and what is had, 
m such cases; between right means and wrong means' 
to the acknowledged ends. ^They cannot have duly 
employed this Faculty, or they would not have gone 
They acted irrationally, and in so doing, they 
^ated a Duty; and thua^ wo are led to recogh^ the 
of rationnUy, It is our Duty, not only to 
be careful and considerate m our choice of means to otOs' 
out also to choose rationally. We do not say that it is 

**”P”*? ^ ^^ laayinevitable 
emuiiit but at least, we must use our Benson in diooeiik. 

an^v^ ^ errours as her liAt manifests to us. ^ 

. We notsaythat it is easy to determine what fflronw 

can, a^^ what cannot be avcjdnd: what selection of 

fi* an ai^nowledged WSsational, and »rti8t fa 

watwnai.; So for aaeueb a.distiiui^Dii'^ be,4m^ 
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it will In MX buxinen hcreailot to examine it. But the 
of 4otB|f this, doea not prevent onx leoogiusing, 
in feneml, the Dtttv of aetiniit mtionally, a» one of our 
intdlectnal Duties* ' 

343* The Reason directs our eourae in varioufi 
vmya s among others, by accepting Rules of action, and 
diiectinff the conduct in oonformity to them. Such Rules 
have it for theix, office to cootrol and regulate the variable 
and discordant action of moiVs Auctions and Desires: to 
render permanent and consistent the guidance, which 
Reeeon, operating; without Rules, cxcrdbcs. in each person, 
doabtfiitty and loterruptedly. Rules arc the primary 
expressions of Duties. The Rnle«i, Do not kill. Do not 
%Ua^ Do not lie, and the like, are the baris of moral 
action. The format ion, the establishment, the acceptance 
of Sttdi Rules, is the mode in which man becomes a moral 
agent. Bnt besides such Rules, others, of a less absolute 
and general kind, arc among the most suitable and effica^ 
cions means of oontrolling the conduct in a rational and 
moral manner. Such are those we have just mentioned: 
Children, obe^yoverparente .* Maeters, treat poternermnU 
ftfith kmdnete. Such Rales, accepted as r^t, and re* 
tained in the recollection as the constant guides of our 
conduct, extend the away of Reason to times when, 
without them, we might bo led wrong by passion or 
desire. They sustain us gainst the pressnre of special 
seasons of temptation; ana extend, to the worse periods 
of our rational and moral life, the influenoe of the better 
periods. To act by sueb Rules, is the very meaning of 
acting according to Dniy. Fu^er; not only are such 
Moiu Rules means by which our Reason guides us, bat 
other Roles also, not directly mcral^ but <» n pvadcntial 
cbanatal^ only, are among de prop^ wnaiw ol dirtotiag 
our eondast rationally. Thus, ww may'avoid bifeittips* 
rance^ by eonfomiiaf to BnlMi which smU wo^Mp W 
eating and drinbte wosnay esoaps dilrir*«nd«|||iMfty, 
by eonfeimhig to INes Hmiting enr bablliMlvnm^ 
we may sappioss oar tsndendes to haniiJm rude 
befaavim, bysonfetiiringeiixselvssio BdMlooait^ 
RalssoC iliis kiad> mop nr less 
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ikio the propw guides oi tUaii, as Shifttionalbeiiig* 
They aSre the inodes in whidi the gem^rat donvicticniS' ^ 
the Reason are breught into ccmtaet with particular eiaes 
of action. It is our Duty thus to regulate our condiiei; 
and thus we have a Lhity c^actiit^ occorcKfty 

243. Moral Bulc^ In so ihr as tlmy are are 

abscdute, being expressions of the SupMlift Ruio of ho* 
man action, vditch nothing can overnu||||p[.or lUpenOcle. 
Prudential Rules, having for their subordhtate 

ends, may be set aside in particular Qflshi ap thpso objects 
themselves may. They must give “^ay, {or tnsp&ioo^ 
whenever they interfere with Moral Rul^ Moral Rules 
only, are, in the highest sense, the proper guides hu¬ 
man life. 

Hence, it is our Duty to accept or to frame Moral 
Rules, as tlm means of our guidance^' This is a Duty, 
which has not, like the Dutl&^ of which we have been 
speaking, reference to any subordinate end, but to the 
highest; it is the Duty of Wisdom, not a Duty of Pru¬ 
dence. 

The Duty of Wisdom is tlie Duty of framing or 
adopting such Rules of action as are consistent witii the 
Supreme Rule of Human Action. It is the Duty of 
having Rules of Dnty; for, as we have seen, the Rules 
of Duty are determined, on the one hand, by those Moral 
Ideas which serve to express the Supreme Rule; while* 
on the other hand, they are detei^ined by the various 
sodal relodons and conditions of man's life. 

244, By what means can we obtain Rules of Duty 
which are truly morah truly consistent with the Supreme 
Rule ? We have already bren employed in laying down 
such Rudss; and we baveseeii, in some measure, by what 
j^iucieas they may be arrived at» We find tW i£mm 
emnnsl eonditlons necessary to the existenee of 'imp as 
atmond being; that there are certiun lights snd €|dl» 

sooor^ng to whicb,^ si extemai Fiu^ man^S 
Du^are legiilfl^. There are, also^ certain Ideas eC 
V^tnes^ nsamyt Benevolence^ ^ustiee, and lihe 
en|dii^ to whiihf.iis kternal ,Ideas, 4lie coacevid^/^c 
Dk^r^arereirelalad*.' cClneaa lMi^' 
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olemenis, we have endeavoured to define, in sonie ineitoure, 
the sckeme of Duties which belong to man. But w^ 
have, in several instances, been led to see that some 
farther steps are requisite, before we can descrilie our 
Duties in a complete manner; and before we can produce 
Rules which shall admit of definite application, in the 
cases whbh commonly offer themselves to Our notice. 
Among the steps which are thus pointed out to us, as 
required for the formation of more definite Rules of Duty, 
are Determinations and Definiticjiis, more exact than we 
have'yet obtained, of some of the Oonccptionb, in tenns 
of which our Rules must necessarily be expressed; such 
conceptions, for instance, as JuBtieOy Humanityy Hap- 
pinet^y and the like. The next step which w'e shall take, 
in the establishment of Moral Rules, will be to att^pt 
to analyse and define, more precisely than we have yet 
done, several such conceptions as those, and to apply, in 
particular cases, the Conceptions thus defined. We may, 
in this way, best hope to obtain, both Moral Truths of 
a general &ind, (^id the determination of the questions 
whieh belong to iqieoial hasc^. 

245. pieetsion of our Conceptions, which may 
thus aid us in arriving at Moral Truths, is a proper 
object for us to aim at, as a mode of promoting onr Moral 
Culture. It is our Duty to aim at such an intellectual 
progress, OS' a means to our moral progress. And not 
only may this partkfdlar kind of improvement' of the 
intellect, be an aid in our moral culture; but the improve* 
meat of the intellect in general, tn its <co>KtceptlQii8 and 
operations, is fitted to have this And it is thhr0«> 

fore our Duty to aim at sooh improvement. Corresponding 
to the Duty of Moral Culture of ourselves, th^ Js:u 
of inidlectiud Ctdture* To culfivate our Intellecsii 
is, in itself, a source of gratification. ^ The love of know* 
Rdge^ which wo have spoken of as One of the desireB^f 
maof unpds hun oonsiantly to make his knowledge more 
and more exteuudye,t iaore and jpmr® pedso, inore and 
more oonnect^ t and imadvanomthia^M 

to which the love of knowledge ieadsi and 
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seeks for the satisfaction of knowin^^, this desire leads to 
Mofial Truth, which is the proper guide of man’s life; 
hiid which, therefore, he is impelled to seek, not only by 
pleasure, but by Duty. 

240. Moral Truth is, as we liavo said, the proper 
guide of human life; aud hence, those who have to guide 
others, are under a more peculiar necessity of knowing 
Moral Truth, and of possessing precise^aiid conststent 
moral conceptions. Those especially need such Truth, 
sucli Pn^cision, and such Consistency, whose ofBoe it is 
to make Uules for others, or to teach them the ilules 
which they are to follow;—^those, that is, who have to 
legislate for mankind, or to educate them. Tlie DUiy 
of Wisdom is cspeciall}' incumbent on LiegislatorB' and 
on Educators. 

Since the offices of Legislation and of Education es¬ 
pecially require the possession of Moral Truth, we shall 
defer the consideration of those offices in detail, till wo 
have, under our notice, those iiirther elements of Moral 


Truth, which wo still have ti> insider. 

We will only observe, before we quit this part of the 
subject, that Legislation implies, not merely combinatiena 
of Conceptions, and mental results of Ideas, but also the 
external Facts, by which Law is realissed. Laws ore 
Moral Rules, clothed in an actual historical form. TbO 
Legislator must also be a Governor; or at least hisid^ 
must be adopted and enforced by the Governor, in btdeir 
to make them be La\rs. < . 


247< In like manner, Education, so far as it teaehos 
action, implies external facts, which g^ereaUty 
to the precepts inculcated. The Educator ti^Kffiee the 
kame^ the piws of the Land, for instance, hi order that 
be may guide himself by them; but’in order that his“ 
lulling may have its eilfect, he must be able tOspetd^ bf 
tneso ijaws, as Laws actually in force; not as 
possible conedvabb Rules. And when the EduCat^ 
w 1b not merely human Laws, bdt tnorai Rules,' 
he b^st ml' W able to present these moral Rules, ubt 
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liule of Human Aotion, of which they aro partial ex-^ 
preasioua. Honoe, this Supreme Riilo must haTo a real 
authoritjTy and an actual force. The Educator teaches 
his pilpil to do what is absolutely right; and heoauae 
it is right; but this teaching supposes that its being 
right includes a sufficient reason for doing it; estimating 
reasons according to the real condition and dostinaiion 
of man. 

The SnprenBbHule of TTuinau Action derives its Real 
Anthority, and its actual foree, hrum its being tho liuw 
of God, the Creator of Wan. The Reason for doing 
what is absolutely right, is, that it is the Will of Ood, 
through which tho condition and destination of man aro 
what they .sre. 

We are thus led to Religion, as a necessary part of 
the Monti Education of intn. But in order to complete 
the train of thought by which Morality leads us to 
Rdid on, we must pursue sonicwh.tt further the subject 
of Mural TnuuuRCSsion, of which we have already spoken 


CHAPrini XIII. 

OP TRANSGRESSION. 

248. In onr survey of the several classes of Duties 
(171—247) we have seen that, beside tho direct Duties 
of action, and of atlectioa towards others, there are reflea 
Duties ahich regard ourselves: the Duties^ nfupely, of 
unffilding withiu us, or establishing in our imn^ the 
Operative Moral Principles from which external Duties 
must proceed ; tho Duty of aiming at our own Moral 
Progress I the Duty of cultivating in our own minds 
the principles of J&nevolenoe, Justice, Truth, Purity, 
and Order. We have it for our business and proper aim, 
to make our laves a Moral Progress* in which tbean. 
t*rttivipiea constantly beomne more mod. mote identified 
wiUi Dur habits of action, thought, addllwihiy* 
have to form oiur charnoter, so that theed'lMlcii^ee ||e 
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its preddfillnaiit fcattires. We have to seek not only to 
do, bnt to iey not only to petOnn acts of Duty, but to 

bceoTue virtuous (19^, &c.). 

Further: there is an InteDcctual, as well as a moral 
progress, at which wo must aim; un Intellectual Progress, 
which is a means to a Moral I^rogresa. W e are to endea* 
rour constantly to improve our powers of apprehending 
Truth, in order that we may be able the more readily 
and firmly to lay hold on that Moral Truth, which is 
the proper guide of our Lives (2^5). 

249. Wc have to aim at this moral and intellectual 


progress as tho Greatest Good which we can desire for 
ourselves (209). But further, the complete Benevolence 
which is part of the character at which we thus aim, and 
which seeks the good of others, must seek for them that 

g ood which tf ourselves we esteem the greatest. Our 
ciievolence, therefore, will seek tho moral progress of 
others as well as our own; and intellectual progress for 
them, no less than for ourselves, as a means of mond 
progress. Jlnd thus, the complex Object, at which we 
shali constantly have to aim, is, the Moral and Intellec¬ 
tual Progress of Ourselves and of the rest of Mankind. 

We may consider this as tho highest object of action 
and thought which wo can propose to ourselves; and 
in proportion as we make this our object, and direct our 
thoughts and purposes to it, we elevate our mind|i% 

250. We have already seen (196, &o.) that we have 
the power^ in some measure at least, of carrying on this 
moral and intelleetnal progress within ourselves. That 
this progress must be altogether incomplete and idiperfeol 
wtAout the aid of Rdigion, we shall herual^r see; jbuti 
it is at least so'&r possible for men to promote or negk^ 
tisir moral proji^ess, that one man shall di^r very 
much item anotner in the advance he has thus Uaadel 


Two tnm may be^ at least by comparison, one viitueua 
aad atidtlier viefous; and by a like difl^rence, tlN(y'may 
W dHfonmt stages of their moral prog^tess; ti^ 

in^Saiif vm may not say of some^ that the course'it^'thslr 
lives fa moral degradation rathwr ^tam a 

giess,'''-^ > 
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25]. This moral progress, as we haye said (203), 
can never terminate while wo remain on earth. So long 
as wc live, we shall have room to make ourselves better 
and wiser: to incre^ise the warmth of our benevoienoe, 
to purify our hearts, to olevato our thoughts, to mak^ 
ourselves more and more virtuous. To do this, is a moral 
growth and nurture; a moral life, which can never end, 
while our natural litb goes on. pr if the moral progress 
end, the moral life is turned to moral disorder. In the 
moral faculties, if there he not a healthy growth, there 
must be a morbid decay and foul disease. 

252. The moral life is nourished by the perpetual 
aliment of moral actions, moral habits, moral thoughts, 
moral aifections. All acts of Duty, and all affections 
whioli lead to acts of Duty, tend to promote our Moral 
Culture. On the other hand, all Trantgressimt of Duty 
interrupt our Moral Culture, arrest our Moral Progres8| 
and are steps in a retrograde moral course. Unkind af* 
fectious, unlawful desires, fraudulent intentions, iinpnro 
imaginations, are inconsistent with our moral advance* 
ment, while they occupy us; and are proofs that we 
have much still to do, in giving a moral character to our 
l»cing. If these things form frequent and common parts 
of our lives, they are proofs that we have made little 
moral progress; or rather, that wQ;have made none, and 
are making none. If these things are acquiesced pa by 
us, and allowed to grow into habitiL we are not going 
forwards, but backwards, in moral character^ So far as 
this is our case, wo tend to become more and more de* 
graded,*'depraved,' vicious ( 206 ). 

253. Thus, if wrong affections, desires, intentions, 
and imaginations, occur, tn our Uves ^ j^oy ^le 
interruptions of our moral progress; iiA evidmej that^ 
in pur moral culture, we have still much tq,'do.'‘‘ Yet 
such things may occur*, so long ^ our moral onltproris 
incomplete; and since, during our liYps, it ever must he 
mcomplete, they may occur so long as lilhremehiS* ; Tfee 
Spmgs of Aetion, not fuller converted intq Mend 

under special (nroumstainsM^tiM^ devigite 
the Law of Duty. Desires may hl^ilQmd, Affac- 
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tioDs B^Bon mii^ed^ Consideration omitted. 

Rules negleeM, lower aims put in the place of the 
highest; and man may fall below the line which morality 
draws. The circumstances which tend to produce such 
an effiMst are Tempt<xtwm. By tlie impulses of the Springs 
of Action, not mlly controllW by liules of Duty, man 
is tempted to transgress such Hul!^. 

254. It is the moral business of man to reeiet 
Temptation. The powers by which we guide ourselves, 
the Reason, and the Moral Sentiments, must be em¬ 
ployed in controlling the Desires and Affections which 
impel us in an immoral direction. All the results of 
our Moral Culture must be called to our aid for this 
purpose. The express Moral Principles which we have 
learnt; tho Operative Moral Principles which we have 
acquired; Consideration, Rational Action, and Rules of 
Duty, W’S must call into operation, that they may over¬ 
come the immoral impulses by w^hich we are urged. 
This we must do as moral agents; although to these 
resources, Religion alone can give their full force. 

If a man does not effectually resist Temptation; if 
ho is overcome and yields, he transgresses the Rules 
of Duty; he offends against Morality; he commits 
a vicious act. The contemplation of man under this 
aspect, as liable to Trans^reseums and (Jfffenm^ intro¬ 
duces us to very important and serious views of his 
condition and destination. 

255. Transgressions or Offenses are described by 
various terms, implying various degrees of condemnation. 
As defects from tho standard of Morality they am 
Faults; and when we would ascribe them to we^ne^ 
of Will, rather than to wrong intention, they are 
called Failings, As transgression becomes graver, m5fe 
grievous, we have no term wliioh directly expresses m 
l&noimous violation of morality (as do the Jjatin seelue^ 
fiagxtxumi feuAnus), Vice implies the disposition to 
transgress GhiUt and Crime properly express the vio<w 
latioQof human laws; and 8in^ an omsnse against <xo4. 
But Guilt and OHme are terms also used of the violation 
of meeal laws; and all Transgressions are Sins* Those 
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w!io commit Sias are mcked^^ (wiiidb ll aaici to lam 
meant, origindlf^ under ihe n^urnm ef qdritt)^ 
Sine me dwrib^ oceording to tliev diatacicr* m moN 
of cruelty^ of iigastice^ of fiua^ood^ of unobatinapii imwI 
tbe like. As th^ excite our mo^ okfaoimiea, tln^ 
me termed haJtefvA^ hdnom^ mr^doue^ (iheim^ 

nabUt deteetahle^ execndde* Orimee aceaaid, Miitatiirdj% 
in proportion os they me greater* to bo deeper^ 

header^ darher^ As ^eir cikninAl natme is i&OM 
manifiest, they are flagremU 

256* It may he aaked^ according to whet Meaeure 
and Standard do moral irans^essioiiB become greater 
and grayer, la there a defimte emulation from alight 
FaiHai^ to atrooioos Crimea; and if ao, what circum- 
atancQB fix the place of emh Offenae in this Scale? To 
this we reply, that the umveraal voice of mankind 
declares some offenses to be g^ter, some to be less; 
some heavier, some lighter, But yet, ainoo the moral 
transgression consists m the perversion of internal af« 
fcctions, desires, and will; and ainee thia internal oon- 
dition cannot he fully known and compared in any two 
cases, at least in any two classea of eases; it moat be 
ohnost impossible to declare one dose of trani^esaions to 
be neceaaaiily bettor or worse than another. iSiis at least 
wo may say; that to pronounoo one kind of offenses better 
and slighter than another, would tend to eonvey a £Use 
opinion respecting the offenaee thus in aome degree pre¬ 
ferred and palliated. For no tranagiesaioii can be said 
to be so much better than another, ii tiot to be utterly 
bad, hl^o odense can rtghtiy be deemed slight, sinoe the 
slightest utterly interrupts our mcural ptogieas. 

2o*J* But in this aspect of oifeiBe^ that ihey 
mtormpt or undo our moral progieas, wo him a kind si 
Measure of their magnitude. ^ Xhoae ofienaea are iutiist 
grievous, which ate most pemieioiia in their upon 
onr moral culture^ Some may bAmse^: our anOnl 
culture for a time, and it may severth^eas ho resimedL 
Others may show that moral eidtumbM jio plate in hmt 
thou^ts; that we have no wyt.to ho better thdnune 
ate. Other tmasgreonons may imply or 
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despair of n^ral progress state of mind which points 
to moral min as its natntm sequel. The gravity of the 
offense will tben^fbie be iS^ream by all circutnstancee 
which in^cate it to be the resnjt of an habitually hn* 
moral state of the Affections and Desires, of settled and 
ddiberate puipose, of a want or a rejection of ntoiid 
aims. The hope that an offense may be only a transeBt 
interruption of the offender’s mural progr<sss, is favoured 

its being the result of grfiat and sudden Temptation, 
pAinly at variance witli the habitual course of the 
aifeotions and ipjlh 6nch circumstances, therefore, tmd 
to maipe jm jajl^se less grave and mischievous to the 
ofibnder. 

258. 1 have already pointed out, of what nature 
the mischief is, which offenses do to the offender. So 
long as there is a suspension of the authority of Duty, 
thare is a suspension of the )>roper moral fhnetions of 
naan. So long as immoral thought, purpose, and af¬ 
fection prevail, the moral progress, which is tlie proper 
course of man’s Kfe; is arrested or inverted. Acts of 
Wickedness ate steps towards mornl min. Or, to 
resume a figure which we have already employed; the 
moral life is nourished by the perpetual aliment of moral 
purposes, desires and affections. 13y an immoral act, 
pobon is taken into the human being, which tends to 
enfeeble, distemper, and destroy the mural life. 

Wo are now led to ask, whether there is any remedy 
for this mischiefi Whai traai^ression lias hii^n com* 
mitted, how is leotitndo to be restored? When the 
moral progress has been interrupted and turned ba^, 
how is the regress to be checked, the lost ground to be 
recovered, the progress to be resumed? When poison 
has been taken into onr moral being, how is it to be 
ejected, and the powers of life restonkl to tlioir beafekfnl 
action? 

The mode in whidi poison of immoral purpose^ 
desires, and ii^fectiptiB, was taken into our being was,*' 
by their beiqg at^ ,imposes, our desires, our af^tiooe. 
In order to es^d their ofi^t, they must be rejected as 
our puqioseB, our desires, out affections. They mu^ 
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be repudiated, bo that the/ ihall no loaji^r to us. 

Iliey must be changed into their zeverae; desire, intd 
aversion; love, into hate; the purpose to do,4nto tlie 
purpose to undo; joy in what was done^ to sorrow; tlult 
it was done. This change must be carried, by an edbrt 
of thought, into the past. We must recall in our 
memory the past act oi transgression, contradicting, 48 
we do so, the motives by which we were misled, and 
condemning the purpose which we formed^ This el^ge, 
this Sorrow, this renunciation and condemnation of our 
past act, is Eepi^Uince, The transgressor must rqfent, 
\Ve do not sHjr.mat this suffices to remedy the evil. It 
does not do so. But there can be no remedy of the 
evil without this. This, at least, he must do. He 'must 
make the effort of Repentance, in order to cast out of 
his being the poison of immoral act or purpose. He, 
for this purpose, must see his moral regroi^sion ai what 
it is, a dire mischief, which, if not remedied^ lends to 
immeasurable evil. 

259. But the TMpeasion must not only be lamented, 
it must also be rq^itflM. We must not only reject the 
past oilense by reptntanoe, but we must sedc to resume 
the course which morality points out* We must en* 
deavour to restore our moral pridgless; to regain ^ 
ground which we have lost; to avoid all repetition of 
the errours and offenses which we have committed. 
We must direct our Moral Culture to our recovery and 
renovation. We must amend ourselves. We must 
reform our lives. Amendment and JR^irnnaHcn^ as well 
as Repentance, are the necessary sequel of transgression, 
in virtue of that Duty of Moral Culture and Moral 
Progress which is constantly incumbent upon all meii. 

260. The Moralist is thus led to teach^ tLat alW 
Transgression, Repentance and Amendment are necessary 
steps m our Moral Culture. But the Moralist eaiiadt 
pronounce how far these steps cw avail as 4 remedy^ tor 
the evil; how far they can repair the Wken pompkte*^ 
nesa of man's moral course; imwf, far, they eeiv mstore 
the health of man's monil IHhi bow 6tr can 

and upon the whole, avert the oonsbqueno^s of.sm firom 
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tnan *9 condition and destination. These are points oti 
which the Moralist necessarily looks to Religion for her 
teaching. These questions regard the of Sin upon 

the Soiu, and the concerns of the Soul belong to Rdigion. 
They regard the provision made by God for saving man 
fron) the effects of Sin, and this is also a matter belong¬ 
ing to Religion. 

261 < There is, however, one consequence of what 
has been said, which we may notice. AVe have said, 
that when a man has deviated from the course of Duty, 
lie 4 Bannot resume his moral progress without Repentance 
and Amendment. We may remark further, that the 
Amendment is required by Morality to be immediate. 
If a man repents in the middle of an imnioral act, he 
will not go on with the act. As soon as the authority 
of Morality is acknowledged, the moral course of action 
mnst begin; and not at some later period, when pending 
acts have been completed. Duty is the perpetual right¬ 
ful Governor of every man; and the man who merely 
promises to obey this Governor at some future time, is 
really disobedient. The man who completes an immoral 
act> knowing it to be immoral, commits a new offense. 
He yielded to temptation, in the first part of the act; 
he sins against conviction, in the second. 

This remark may be of use when w-e come to consider 
some cases of Duty. For instance, if 1 have made an 
immoral promise, and sec my fault, it is my Duty not 
to complete tlio act by performing the promise. 
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OF COUaOIBiWB. 

SG3» Thb Deeires and Alfeotiona neoeite iWir 
CuItukE hy beitK^ conyerted into, or comprehaiuktf in, 
tiio Opewtiye Prino^leB* The Fecultiei whiah 
control end direct the Ocwies and ABbctione, n$xMfy^ 
the Bewon and the Moral Senthnente, must ato lecme 
their CuJtuie, in ordnr that the being of man may tend 
to Ha proper ccmpletenA The Culture of tfieae FacuU 
tiea iaapliel the forntiMh <Mr adoption, in our mtnda, of 
Bite w thi^y a|id ilie application of such Bake to our 
oM acMcne, with the acoompanyiii^ Sentimeilt of Ap» 
ptoral hr Diaappcotal of eutaelveis. 

Thia^ by the oultnra of thear eontrolling and dunecling 
Faevdtiea, we torm babita, according to which we turn 
our attentbn upon ouxtelvee, ahd approye or diaapproye 
what we tb«e disoenL These Faculties, thus cmtuved, 
are the Conmence of each The word eonmikm 

implies a tefiox attention dvHIle miud to its own oon- 
ditton or operation; a conlMhpUtiooi of what we oor* 
edves feel and do. We fid ]^in, but we are comeitma 
of impatienice. We atari uMonaehusiy hi w surpruse, 
in dai^ we are caimiou* of fear. Our oonsmoas* 
MS leyeala to m not only our most secret acts, but our 
defiles, aifeaetions^ and These am the «^»eoiid 

subjects of monmty, and we cannot think of them, 
withoife oooaidetiiig them as rigbt or wrong* We ap** 
pioye^r dieapproyei of what wo haye done, or tmd to 
do. We oonnaw eVhets, external and intemsl, with 
reference to a of i%ht and wxoi^ We 

recognise them eayirtuous or ykioue. The fhiiillF or 
Hamt of doing this is Comsdeiiee* 

motogjkAlly HMIns and shelir is lAe 

mesiSte ^ tanantd in ^ iWsdw 


Oii,(.xiv.^ ^ i0bsSaeHC9, 



SfstxAffd ot aciiotti ia tlialKiAKid, 9$ well m # Cbnecioiis- 
neM of oar own iubUoucl It maif ^ ooo^mieiit to as 
to mark Ais distinotion of an iateiaal Mfowl Staa^ard, 
as oao part of Consdenco; aud Setftooifle^^ m; (?oik 
sdioismeaSy asaaotlior part. The one ioiSie liiteiiiaIXiaW; 
diaotheti the Internal Aoooser^ Wita^ ^d ^ 

nia dtatukodon was noted bjr Ohrls^ii 
arte: tl^ termed tlie Ibimea 
an^aijrt ibe jhiemal Repoaitogyt ike lattm^ 

^ fntemal Knowled^. 

CoBso^oe as Law; the latter^ C<madence as Witii|s% 

.. 204. We have already (242) spoken of thejtepe 
by whidi we establish in our miiuis that int0ittal%iw 
wbiok we call CoxMdenoe. It is estaj^lished by eueh a 
Culture of our Keasoa as enables us to frame or to 


accept Rules which are in agreement with the Sujprama 
Xiaw ; and by the agreement of our Udond Sentiiii^ttB 
with sttcK Rules. Conscience ae Laio^ is the exprastson > 
of the condition at which we have mmed, in our advance , 
towaids a knowledge of the Supreme Law* It is.a 
Sts^ in our moral and iittellectual Progress. 

265. The Didoes of Conecimee ae Wiineeef Ash 
andJuffye^ oannot easily be separated; for to Jio 
oonsdous of having done an act, to qu^ion its ehaiaetity 
and-to know lhat it is wrong, are steps which, usually 
follow dose iqton each other. Yet these st^.,mi^ 
often ho dkdnot. It may require some eondamlioi^ 
<^ind some earefbl exercise of the intellect, to discam the 
important Ibatuxes of an act, and to apply to it 
tpjj^pdatsL Rules of Duty. The mondt^ who dia- 
in^piidi the S^tnUrme from the lepmaant 

il» aohi of CkHudenoeiw express^ bythetiir^msmbma 
of a Svllqgim of whidi the first contains the JAfvSs the, 
Secsm» the Wifnme, the Tiiixd^ the A^' m 

exaiaplei we may take this %liogism: 

who^dtssmbl^ the DuW of Ttiitit 

< I too dissembled $ , « - s - 

^^tl^emto^diatommsgrasaB^ , 

2^ We inay also nete'a (urtto oflioe. whi^ jki 
aaeiibed to Consgencm Shehodiots itolpfiftofltr 1^0 
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Offenses thus eondemftea. For iho «elf.ftcbneatifvrt atid 

« •which wo have spoken, bring 

With them the*^ especial piuns. Bepentance is soirrow; 
Remorse is ^ pang, a tonnent. Transgresraon lies like a 
Ph the Conscience, and makes it (feel bnfihened 
^\^ppre»sed« Again, tho Conscieneo Is spoken of as 
"ne JR^c6t*d of ofl^iises committed; and as stained^ pol¬ 
luted, blackened, by onr tmasgrestdons. 

267- Conscience, tiie Judge, must pronounce its 
decision according to Conscience, tbe I^aw. If we have 
no^transgressed tbe Law of Conseience, Conscience 
ac^jjws ns. If we have violated the Law of Conscience, 
CpiXienoe condemns us* 

He who is conjlpiiied by bis own Conscience, is guilty. 
Ii[e has really done wrong. He has really ofiended against 
the Supreme Buie. Hi« actions are inconsistent with 
Stiige ^ Which he has arrived^ in his moral progress. 
They aafe iMINsfore inconsistent with Morality. Hx' who 


sfore inconsistent with Morality. Hx' who 


heta aaain^ hit Con$cience is always wrong. 

^38. Tlte question naturally occurs, whether, on 
the other hand, be who acts according to his consei^t^ 
is always right: whether he who is acquitted by his 
conscience is free from blame. Ts it enough |he 
demands of morality Jf each person compares his acHcMis 
to the Standard of ti0l(| and wrong which he has in his 
mind ? Is this a cdlR|3l»te jnstidcation ? 

It is evident, that to answer these questions in the 
a0innativs, would lead to great iuconsastenoies in our 
Morality* For, under the innuence of Education, Laws, 
Prejudi^, and Pasdons, the Standard of right and 
wrong, which exists in men's ininds for the time, is often 
very mderent fimn that which the Moralist can assent 
to. Men have criften committed thefts, frauds, impo<^ 
fdtlons, homicideB, thinking their aotiooe Tight ; thpqgh 
they were such as all Moratists would condemn ds 
wrong. Such men acted nccoiding to their ConsdmWaa- 
Were they thereby justified ? . 

262. What has ahrendy been sadd^ ihay inqmrh 
Re|dy to such queMaens, It is the d9l^ty of Uli^ 
stfUitiy to prosecute hi* mml 
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(EOftjE. This raquiios, not onl^ iif0 ahotild eonfotm 
crtit adAims to the Standard wmoK^e hvtd ixk our n^joftSi 

80 | w are to maho^ihit 




vol^neo^ Justice, Tnitb, Parity, and Order* Ceneoiene^r 
the Law^ mu^t l)e constantly directed with ^^utpopi 
of madcitig it conform to this Supreme Law. We numt 
seek for such light, such knowledge, as may enable 
ooastantiy to promote this conformity. Wq must ]a| * 
to and imtntct our Conscieuoe. This 

call never be ended. So longas life and powers of th< 
remain to us, we may always be able acquire a 
eleaimf aud higher liew than we yet possess^ of tW 
Supreme Law of our Being. We never can have dm 
aQ that is in our power, iu this respect. It never can 
be eensistent with our Duty, to despiur of enlightenii^ 
and instructing our Conseience, beyond what we lave 
yet done. Our standard of viHue is not high enotml^ 
if ive think it need be made no higher. Virtue has 
never so completely taken possesdon of man’s be^, but 
thah idle may possess it still more oomplehdy; and 
thoiefers, any conooptaon of Virtne, wjiidi we look m^n 
SO perfect, must, on that very account, be imperBot. 
donscienco is never fully fenned, but always in tfee 
oeiiiae of formation. 

#70. We may add, that in attempting to enlighten 
and inatniet our oonscienoe, and to carry ou our moral 
ptogfess* we are led to feel the want of some light and 
aomn j^wer in addition to the light of mere reason, 
at|4 the ordinary powers which we possess over our 
own miiids; and that Boligion offers to us the hope of 
su^H power> which will, ff duly sought, be exetdae^ 

It appears firom what has just been smd, 




. _ ,, „ - . fe Authority; standing between 

Upmtmm to which it ia bound to oonform, 
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and our own Actions^ which must oonfonn to it, in 
order to be moral. Conscience is hot a Standard, ner« 
sonal to each man as each man has his standara of 
bodily appetite. Each man's Standard of morals, is a 
standard of Morals, only becanse it is^ supposed to re¬ 
present the Supreme Standard, which is expressed hy 
the Moral Ideas, Benevolence, Justice, Trutn, Purity, 
and Wisdom; As each man has his Reason, ia virtue 
of his participation in the Common Reason of mankind, 
so eacii man has his Conscience, in A'irtuo of his par- 
tidpation in the Common Conscience of mankind, hy 
which Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and Wisdom, 
recognised as the Supreme Ijaw of Man's Being, 
the^ otrjeetipf Reason is to determine what is true, 
the object of Conscience is to determine what is 
right. As each man’s Reason may err, and thus lead 
hmi to false opinion, so each man's Conscience may 
err, and lead hmi to a false moral standard. As fstlse 
opinion does not disprove the reality of Truth, so the 
false moral standards of men do not disprove the reality 
of a Supreme Rule of Human Action. 

272. Since Conscience is thus a subordinate and 
falUble Rule, it appears, that for a man to act according 
to his conscience, .^uot necessarily to act rightly. His 
conscience may bd^droneous* It may be culpably in 
errour; for he may not have taken duo pains to en¬ 
lighten and instruct it. If the conscience be in errour, 
it must bo so for this reason, that the man's moreJ and 
intellectual progress is still incomplete; and this incom¬ 
pleteness is no justification of what is done under its 
infiuence. A confiirmity to* an Erroneous Conscience is 
no more blameless, than an act of imperfect Benevolence^ 
or imi^ect Justice. 

27B. Moreover, since ConsoieRCC has only ,^s 
subordlhaie and derivative authority, it cataiot he ri|^t 
fur a man to refer to his own ConsciencS,, a suj[ireind 
and ultimate ground of acthai. The ouSaCoxi- 

science a ground of actum, to this extSl^ ia itself 
wrong; Biiice..it is ahandoidB|[ that VnW 4t 
enlightening and iastnictihg ^imr CexiSeie&«, whtetx^d^ 
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never cease to bo... a duty. That a man acts ctccardina 
to hi^ Conscience^ is not a reason for his actions, which 
can supersede the necessity of assiijnia^ other Reasons. 
If an action be according to his Conscience, it must be 
so because it is conforinabJe to his Conceptions of Bene¬ 
volence, Jufetice, Truth, Purity, Wisdom ; and his reason 
for the action is more properly rendered by showing 
that the act does conform to these Moral Ideas, than 
by saying that it is “according to his Conscience." To 
allege that an act is according to my Conscience; 
meaning thereby, tlMt I act according to a Rule which 
is already fixed a.ud r-ettlixl in my iniiid, so tliat 1 wUL 
no longer exainine wUctlier tlio Rule be right; 
reject the real significatkm of moral Rules. It 
condiict of a person who pursues a wrong road to the 
place he aims at; and reiuses to have it proved that the 
road is wrong. 

Indeed, the very use of the term Consctence^ in ren-- 
dering moral reasons tV)r actions, may tend to mislead 
us, by t^reseiitipg Conscionce to our minds as an autho¬ 
ritative and supreme guide. To dwell too much upon 
lliis abstraction, which, as we have said, merely denotes 
a stop in our prognjss tow’ards the Supreme Rule, may 
obstruct and disturb our furthet^progress. AVo may 
confuse our minds, by fixing our consciousness too milch 
upon our Conscience;—by reflecting up<»n this ifeflox 
habit. It has been said, that if 1 talk of my Humility., 

1 lose it; something of the same kind may be ^said of 
Conscience. *■ ' • , • ^ 

274. But though a virtuous man may ab^in 
from speakinjj much of his Conscience, he will ri5t re¬ 
verence its guidance the less on that account; or rather, 
his silence, if he be silent, will be that of reverence. 
For nothing can bo more worthy of reverence than 
Oonsoience. It is, as %e have said, the expres^on of 
the Supreme Rule, so fiir as each man has been able 
to disoem that Rule. Conscience is to each man the 
r^^oseutative of the Supreme Law, and is invest^ 

With the authonty of the Supreme Law. It is the, 

— > 
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voice* wiflieb pronounces for him tlie ^^tinction of rij^ht 
and wrong, of moral good and evil; and when ho baa 
done all that he can to enlighten and instruct it, by tlie 
aid of Helicon, as well as of Morality, it is for him the 
Voice of God. 

275 . To disobey the commands and prohibitions 
of Conscience^ under any circumstances, is utterly im¬ 
moral ; it is tne very essence of immor^ty. In order 
to be moral, a man must be thoroughly eonscientiom; 
he must be careful to satisfy hims^ what the decision 
of his Conscience is, and must be resolved to follow the 
course thus prescriW, at any risk, and at any sacrifice. 
Nething can be right which he does not do with a clear 
conscience. Whatever danger or sorrow lies in that di¬ 
rection, whatever advantage and gratification of the 
desires and afiections in the other, he must not shrink 
or waver* Whatever may be gained by acting against 
his conscience, the di^bsistency and welfare of his whole 
moral being is lcil» His moral progress is utterly 
arrested. He commits a grievous tran^rossion; and, 
as we have already said, morality oSn assure him of no 
means by which the evil may be remedied, and the 
broken unity of his moral bein|| restored. To be steadily, 
resolutely, and carefidly oenscientious, is a Eule which 
every one, who aims at his moral progress, must regard 
as paramount to all others. 

276. Inasmuch as each mans Conscience is the 
Sujwe^e ^w, so far as ho has been able t i dlscever 
t(l^t.|h[f^aiid inasmuch as this discove:^ is a task to 
be ^^^ed only by a diligapt and continued exereiBe 
of o# fikulties; there may oe periods when each 

is award^that the taa^ has imperfec^r pe^<Med 
on spedat j»oints, and may be unn^in wm& is 
^attd what is wrong* In sttj&veases, his Consemace is 
4inibtftd, The removal of |$y^|l^ubts, is to be sought;, 
by the further use ol the Hie Qaaiisienob 

is enlightened and 

rather iqion spedid p6mtt%ian the gsaml emtna 
of action, they ate Scruples 0 / 
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What a person can do without offending afl^nst hie 
Oonseienco, when the (question has been dcTiberateiy 
propounded and solved in his own mind, he does with 
a eonfcimce^ or with a ffood conscience. 


ClTAPTER XV. 

CASE.S OF CONSCIENCE RESPECTING 

TRUTH. 

277* It 'vill appear from the preceding Chapter, 
that in all right action, the Conscience is employed, 
consciously or unconsciously. A man is hound in Oon<^ 
science to do what he thinks right; but he is also bound 
to employ his faculties diligently, in ascertaining what 
is right. In cases in which he has not ascertained w^bat 
is right, his Conscience is doubtful; and for the pur¬ 
poses of right action, it is requiritc that these doubts he 
removed. Cases which ai*e considered by Moralists with 
the view of doing this, are Cases of Cotucience. 

Wo are not to suppose that any particular Class of 
questions in Morals are Cases of Conscience. Every 
case of Moral action is, for the person who acts, a Case 
of Oonsoience. But in the greater part of such cases, 
the Rule of Duty is so plain and obvious, that no dijnbt 
arises, as to the course of action; and thu|^^^toniaI 
inquiry brings the Conscience into notice, in 
which there appear to be conflicting Duties, oi nbsens 
for opposite courses of action, we must endeavour to 
decide between them, by enlightening and instructing 
the conscience; and these are espeei^y termed Cases , 
of Oonsctence. v 

S^8. ii^ince, in Cases of conflicting Duties, which¬ 
ever way we decide, one Duty is, or se^ms to he, 
evaded or violated, ^es oi Conscience, as proposed, 
by Horafists, have often the aspect of Questimis as to 
wheii DuUes may be evaded or violated. To discuss 
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such questions, has been supposed,^by the world in 
funeral, more likely to pervert than to improve men's 
minds; and hence CtMuistry^ the part of Morality which 
is concerned with such discussions, has often been looked 
upon with dislike. 

279 . But the question, in every Case of Cun- 
science, really is, not, How may Duty be evaded ? but, 
W/iat ie -not. How may I avoid doing what I 

ought to do ? but, What oiujKt I to do f And this is a 
question which a virtuous man cannot help perpetually 
asking himself; and to which the answer may very 
often be, far from obvious. In such Cases, lie will lie 
glad to know to what decision tho Moralist, treating 
such,questions in a general form, and free from the 
influence of personal temptation, has lieen led. We 
shall hero consider a few Questions of this kind. 

There occur Cases of Conscience respecting all Classes 
of Duties: but in many of these Classes, the decision of 
the question may require a more exact determination of 
the Conebptions involved in it; for instance, in questions 
concerning Duties of Justice, of Humanity, whidi Con- 
ceptions will be examined hereafter. But there are 
some Cases which we may consider by the aid of Rules 
and 3iaxims already lahl down. 

8iicli are particularly the Cases which respect the 
Duties of Truth {Satjeclim Truths Veracity), The 
Itules Lie not^ Perform your Promiao^ are of universal 
validity; and the conceptions of Luy and of Promiae^t 
are so^simplQ and distinct, tha^ in ^neral, the Rules 
may lie directly and easily appHed. We shall consider 
first some such QuestioDis relative to Promises. 

2B0i In what sense are Promts to be int^rwetad^ 
Wo have already said ({$18), that, the Mutual Under**, 
standing of the two j^rties, at the time of mi^ng 
promise, is the sense m which it«b the Prcmiisei^a. 
to fulfil it. This is the lij^^t Inteipretatioii oC 
promise, because the proniise expressed mid 
this Mutual Understoudinj|fc. If the Pi^qnojs^^, 
deceit <to tite. Promisee, or othar pei^oeiiy has.iiuild 
pxprettaons, with e yUtw to their being 
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he has already violated the Duty of Truth. If he repent 
of this^ his only way of resmninfj a moral condition is, 
to carry back the effect of his rcj)entance to the time of 
making the promise, and to act as if he had intended 
what he was understood to intend. 

Since the Promiser may be the only speaker in the 
transaction, and the Promisee may imply his acceptance 
of the Pro]nis(\ and the sense in which he undci^nds 
it, only by his silence, or by words of assent; we may 
state, as tho Rule in such cases, that the Promieer is 
bound in tho sense in which he believes the Promisee to 
understand hmi. For this is the only Common Under¬ 
standing between them. 

281, It may be, that the Common Understanding 
of what the Promiser is to do for tbe Promisee, includes 
some supj^ositions which are afterwards discovereti to 
be false: and it may be asked, if the Promise is still 
Innding. I’his is the case of J^rrcnf>om Promises, And 
the answer to the q^uesiion is, that the false supposition 
releases the Promiser, so far as it W’as included in the 
(Common Understanding. 'Jlius, a person solicits alms 
from you, telling you the tale of his distresses. Your 
purse being empty at tho time, you promise to relieve 
him if lie will call again. In the mean time, you dis¬ 
cover that his story contained falsehood. IIow far are 
you bound by your Promise? It is plain that if the 
Promise was nndctPtood by both of you to be uncon¬ 
ditional, and the delay, to take place mertdy on accouiit 
of the state of j'^our purse, the Promise is binding. Blrt 
if the Promise was understood to be condition^u on the 
truth of the tale, and if the falsehoods are material, 
the Promisor is released. Yet it must be very 

for the Promiser to know how far his Promise is hypo- 
therically understood. And therefore, to avoid th^ 
moral trouble which such doubts produce, it is wise iu 
such 6aaes to express riie couditioh on which the Promise 
is given. 

282, There is one circumstance respecting Pro<^ 
miaes which must be noticed. The Duty which they 
create, is not an absolute, but a Bdatwe Duty, It is a 
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Duty relative to the Promisee only. He is the only 
person affected by the non-perforniance of the Promise. 
He has a Moral Claim for this pcrlormance; bui he 
may relinquish this Claim, as he may relinquish any 
Right or Possession. And when he has done this, tlie 
duty of performing the promise ceases. Hence it is laid 
down^ as a Rule of Morality respecting Promises^ that 
they are not hmAmq vohm reieMed bp the Promisee^ 

^13. The principal Class of Cases of Conscience 
respecting Promises is, that of what are called Unlawful 
Promises ; that is, Promises to do an imwyrol act; for 
we are not now speaking of law, but of morality. 

When the immoral character of the act was known 
to the parties at the time, the Question of Immoral 
Prennises h answered by recollecting wliat has been 
said ( 259 ) respecting violations of Duty. The trans¬ 
gressor ought to repent and amend ; and as a part of 
ills amendment, he ought not to go on with an immoral 
act which is begun. To Promise, and to Perform, are 
parts of the same connected Act. If the Performance 
be immoral, the Promise was so. To promise, was a 
transgression of Duty begun | to perform, is to completo 
the tran^ession. It is my Duty to stop in the mid 
course of the act, as it wni Iby Duty not to enter upon 
It at first. When the qnes^n of Duty is propose^ there 
can be no other answer. 

This applies at once to all promisee to perform, or to 
participate in, any act of violence, injustice^ fraud, or 
impu^y. In all snob cases, the Promiser, by his 
Promise, has rejected His mdi^ nature; and can only 
rerame it, by r^udiating his own act. Even to do 
this, does not leave him bhunelessfor, as We Emve sakl, 
repentance does not obliterate jipiilt; but tids is 
necessary: this is tlie only way in wmch he can nv^ 
the ^ntinuation and fiirtW ijegradaiion hk m^tal 
condition. He offended in the PromisB; he nffirnds 
again in the Performance. Wliatever Te&ptathm M 
him to sin, in the first part of the sdfe^he mbs 
conviction, if he perform his promise, Whem lltei^piesilto 
has been brought before his consel^l^ 
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284. But ill breaking my Promise, iramoral 
though it be, I violate my lidative Duty to tbo Pro¬ 
misee ; and the case may be one in which he denies, and 
e\m blamelessly denies, the immorality of the act 
promised. For instance, 1 have promised the less 
worthy Candidate for jua oifice, that I will vote for him. 
I cannot exi»ect to induce him to release me from my 
Promise, by representing to him his owi. unworthiness. 
Nevorthele^.s, my relative Duty to him must give way 
to my absolute Duty of voting for the most worthy 
Candidate. But though L itow do what I ought, I am 
not therefore blameless as to the past. The violation of 
a Relative Duty, is aii ofii^nsii against the Promistie. 
lie has good reason to complain of mo; and I have 
reason to feel repentance and shame, for having g^ven 
him a claim upon me which 1 cannot satisfy. This is 
the unhappy consequence’of making an immoral Promise. 

In other ca'scs, where the I'romist;*' Is aware that the 
act promised is immoKil, he did wrotjg in accepting, as 
I in making, the promise. He ouglit to release me 
from the promise, not as an act of grace, but as an act 
of Duty. If he do not, my shame at not satisfying his 
claim upon me, is rightly lost in my shame at having 
given him sudi a claim. 

285, When the Act promised was not immoral 
at the time of promising, but becomes so afterwards, it 
is not to be perfonned. For since wo are asking what 
virtuous men would do, we arc to suppose that they 
would not have made the promise, if they had known 
that perfonnance would be immoral; and that thby will 
release each other, now that it appears to be immoraL 
l^at the act should be lawful at ine time of performance, 
was a port of the understanding which the promise GOih> 
veyed. If a merchant promises his foreign correspondent 
to send him a ship-load of com at a time appointed, and 
before the time arrive, the exportation of com is forbidden 
by law; he is liberated from his engagement. Both 
parties must .have understood that the promise w*as 
madey on the supposition that the act would be lawful; 
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Rnd that the engagement was annulled, when it became 
unlawful, and thcrefoic immoral. 

286. In the case where one party sees that the 
performance is immoral, and the other does not, the dilfi* 
culty is greater; but the Rule by which we may direct 
ourselves is, that the promise must bo understood as a 
promise made between virtuous men, and involving 
such a conditknal engagement as may morally be made: 
and so understood, it must be fulfilled. 

Thus, if I promise to vote for an unwoitliy candidate, 
the promise was immoral, and is not to be kept, as we 
have said. Tint if 1 promise to vote for a candidate 
who, after my promise, becomes unworthy, not having 
been so before, am I bound? We say. No; for I pro¬ 
mised on the supposition of his worthiness; and he, 
who ought to regard me as a moral man in making my 
promises, must have underatohd that this supposition 
was implied. But yet my refusal to fulfil my promise 
may give him ground to say, that it is not his worthiness, 
but my intentions, which have changed. And this 
must be a matter difficult of proof; at least to him; and 
therefore it will bo difficult to show him that 1 have not 
violated iny Relative Duty to him. The prospect of 
such difficulties^is a strong reason for not making pro¬ 
mises respecting elections, in cases where the worSiiness 
of the eandidat^ at the time of voting, ought alone to 
decide the election. 

287* But there may be cases, in which an uncon« 
ditional promise to vote for a candidate at an electkui 
may inorsdly be riven; and then it must be kept^ There 
are cases in wbi% the matter is left much to the .dis** 
creiion of the elector; and in such cases, though merit 
may determine his choice, he iiMt)r fix his own time ibr 
making up his mindi an<i nRijy iu;oDiise when he has 
decided. Any eandidai^ who ol^ this^ 

comes too late* 

288. Or agm, filie Frmlae umy imp^an informal 
Contract; os wh^ a rie deem lie ajst on bdbalf 
of the Electors j. or ^ 
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a common purpose. This is the case, when the Repre¬ 
sentative of a body of men is to be elected. They look 
out for a person whose character hts him to act for 
them, and they promise to vote for him. He, on the 
other hand, by his conduct and his professions, pledges 
himself to follow a course of action which they approve. 
Promises thus made, arc not immoral. Such a mutual 
understanding is requisite, li^^twecn thc^ Electors and 
their Representatives; and can only be established, by 
their promising him their votes. The electors arc bound 
to elect the fittest person; but the Candidate with whom 
they have come to this understanding i# thereby and 
thenceforth the fittest. The election is like the election 
of an Agent; and as we have said, is rather of the 
nature of a Contract, than of an election on the ground 
of merit only. 

But then, in order that this Contract may morally be 
made, it must bo for moral purposes. Such would be 
an understanding between the Electors and the Candidate, 
that he, acting as their Represontative, shall aim to 
preserve the Constitution, or to reform the Abuses, of 
the body into which ho is elected. But if the under¬ 
standing be, that he shall give them money in return for 
their vot<»3, the Contract is an hnnioral 4)iie. 'The power 
of electing a Representative is in their hands for the 
sake of some public good; it is a violation of Duty, to 
turn such a power into a means of private gain (211). 

289. it is sometimes made a Question, Supposing 
such an informal Contract immorally made, whether, 
when the immoral end is answered, it is a i)aty to 
perform the rest of the Contract; for instance, if a 
person were elected to an office of public trust on pro* 
inise of sums of money to the electors, whether, after 
the election, it is his duty to pay these sums. We may 
remark, that the question, here, is not, What he is to 
do as an innocent man; for by the supposition he is 
a guilty onh; having been concerned in an itrimoral 
bargain. Jt the qhestion be. What is he to do as a 
repentant man, convinced cf his guilt, and wishing 
henioeforth to do what is right, the answer is, that he 
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must pay. There is no reason why ho should add, to 
the violation of his absolute Duty, the violation of his 
Kelative Duty to the Promisees. If, in his repentance, 
he wishes not to complete an immoral transaction, he is 
to recollect that the immoral transaction is completed 
by his election. If he wish to mark his hatred of the 
osfense, he may signify his meaning more clearly, by ex¬ 
pressing his rej^ontance, and paying the money, than by 
keeping it ; which may be interpreted as adding avarice 
and falsehood to the violation of public Duties. 

290. Promises are immoral, which contradict a 
former Promfee, and therefore arc not to be kept; but 
here, as in other cases, there is a violation of the Re¬ 
lative Duty to the promisee; and a ground for shame 
and repentance, so far as regards him. And here we 
have another warning, of the need of being cautious in 
making promilte. 

^1. Promises which it is impossible to perform, 
are evidently not to be kept; but then, it hardly 
be that such Promises can made, without "some want 
of due consideration and forethought on the Part of the 
Promiser, which gives the Promisee good ground for 
complaint. If the Promiser was aware of the impos¬ 
sibility at t^e of making the promise, he is guilty 
of fraud; for by making the promise, he implied his 
belief of the possibility of performing it. 

When the Promiser himself occasions the impossi- 
Inlity, it is a breach of promise. 

292. Am Promises extorted by IW or Violmee 
Hnding?' This is a question which has be^ tninch 
debated among Moralists. We must Rppl}^ to tt the 
Rule which we have already laid down ; that the tVo- 
mise, if morally must be kept. If I ought not 
to keep the Promi^ 1 onght not to have made it. 
The question, thsiefotei will be, whether I could morally 
make such a Promise.. And it may be |B| a| gked> that 
if I could not morally nikke the ProM^l cannot 
morally derive advantage from any ContrK which was 
combined with the Pronuae; fi>r to do this, is a port 
of the same Acti, as to loake the Contxaet. I caniiot 
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motaUy derive advantage from one part of tlie Contract* 
and refuse to perform another part. If 1 find the Con¬ 
tract to have heen immoral, 1 must undo, as far aa I 
can, its effects ; and go back, in my condition, to the 
state in which the Contract was made. 

293. 17ie.se Maxims may bo applied to a case of 
this kind often discussed. A man falls into the power 
of a band of robbers, and, in fear of violence, promise's 
them that if they will set him free, he will afterwards 
send them a certain sum of money. He is liberated on 
his promise: is he bound afterwards to send the money? 
According to the above considerations, if it was not 
immoral to make the Promi.se, it is a Diity to keep it. 
And this Rule is so obvious a one, and its application 
90 direct, that we may wonder that any other should 
have been taken. 

The reasons given for doubt, or for the opposite 
decision, are various. Thus Cicero say?*, that^with 
robbers, we have no tie of common fiiitli or obligation. 
But we shall, of course, anbwer, that we keep our word, 
not as what is duo to robbcr.s, but as w'but is due to 
ourselves, and necessary to our character of truthful 
men: not as what is an act of obligation to tliein, but 
an act of reverence to truth. AVe may add, that wo 
can hardly say that we have no ties of common obliga¬ 
tion with them, when we have made them a promise, 
and liave received life and liberty as a consideration 
for it. We make a Contract with tliem> though it 
may be an informal one. They fulfil their part of the 
Contract: if we do not fulfil ours, we shall takp a very 
strange way of exemplifying our asserted moral supe¬ 
riority over them. 

It has also been alleged, as a reason why tlic Promuie 
thus given should not be kept, that their confidence 
Promises will thus greatly facilitate the perpetration 
of such robberiesthat in this way, such Contracts 
may bo fiiji|p|rtbe means of almost unlimited extortion t. 
Upon may remark, that it is right to regard 

the probable consequences of our notions; and we must 
* HI. 20. t Paley, B. lU. c. 5. 
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agr^, that it would bd wrong to contribute to maintain 
a silbtc of things in which lawless banditti levy ransoms 
upon peaceable citizen. But these considerations, if 
acted on, would preveii our making the Promise. And 
if, notwithstanding these considerations, we have made 
the promise, we must consider how far it is likely that 
to keep our word, rather than to break it, would make 
iiS the suppoi;^ers of such a habit of extortion. Is it 
probable that the banditti will give u{> their practice, 
simply because their captives, liberated on such pro¬ 
mises, do not perform them? Is it not likely that, 
their power remaining, such disappoiniinents would in¬ 
duce them to seek some more edeetuul mode of ex¬ 
tortion ? Do wp not, by making and adhering to such 
contracts, prevent their adding murder to robbery? 
And is not the most proper and hopeful course for 
suppressing such robbery, to call for, and, if required, 
to as|ist, the vigorous administration of the laws against 
robbers, which exist in every State. Till that can be 
done, may it not tend to preserve, from cxtromo'cnielties, 
those who fall into the hands of tlie robbers, that they 
should have some conlidenco in the payment of the 
ransom agreed upon ? Even on the balance of probable 
advantage, i|; would seem that such a promise is to be 
kept. V 

But on our principlti^, we should not look to these 
results so much as to our own moral culture. By 
keeping this promise, we cherish and exemplify our 
regard for truth. What moral quality do we* cnltivate 
by brea^ng it ? If it be replied, that we thus eul^vate 
a regard for consequences ; we reply, that consequpnoes, 
when both their existence, and their moral character, 
are so doubtful, are not the main objeets for onr regard. 
The consequences which tsdie the i^ape of strict veracity 
in ourselves, and t|i6 consequent ocnmdence of others in 
us,^re proper olijects of moral action. ,1^ conab* 
qucnces w^hioh take the' s^p8 of po^blej^lumvenk^ 
produced to robbers by odr own untruthfullieii^ are not 

proper objeetsjfbr ns to aim at. 

294. It may be asked, whetbi^ ^ order to avohi 
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thus contributing to robbers, we onglii to refuse^ io 
make tbe promise; and whother, thus, we ought to 
incur violence, or even death. This is iiichidod in the 
general question, wliat we ought to do in of 

treme necessiii/^ when tlio adherence to the usual Rules 
of Duty brings with it danger of life, limb, and the like 
terrible consequences. Ami to such questions perhaps 
no general answer can be given. They are coiiiinonly 
put in this form: ^Vhethor in such cases of necessity it 
be allowahlo to violate Duty: and in this form, some¬ 
thing may bo said respecting them hereafter. 

295. If it bo said, that tlu* Law denies the validity 
of such engagements, by aniiuliing Contracts made under 
duress; we reply, that even the Law requires that men 
should not alleije light fears, as reaxons for the nullit\* 
of a Contract. The Law makes TJHre.9s nothing less 
than the fear of loss of life or lim}»; ainl thus shews 
that it expects that men will show some Brnmess, in 
refusing to bo parties to illegal acts. It is tnie, that 
the law would annul a Contract made under the cir¬ 
cumstances which we ha\e described. It w'ould also 
punish the robbers, if they were brought under its 
administration. But then 'we must recollect that Duty 
does not necessarily confirm the advantages to wliicii 
the administration of tlie Law,^woiild entitle ns; while 
Duty does necessarily confirm our obligations, and ex¬ 
tend them, so as to give them a moral meaning. Duty 
interprets informal obligations, so as to make them 
evidence of internal principles. Duty requires the per¬ 
formance of promises, so as to make them evidence of a 
Spirit of Truthfulness. 

296. Lies stand nearly on the same footing as 
promises ; for a liie is a violation of the general under* 
standing among mankind, which the use of language 
implies, as we have already said (280). And, as has 
already been, stated, that is a Lie which violates ^|^is 
mutuid understanding, and nothing else, Hen6e %lie 
term Xis is not applicable, when no mutual under* 
slauduig is violated. Such is the case in Parables, 
Fables, Tales avowedly fictitious, or notoriously so. 
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io ihe lUerary habita of the time; as J^fToyeto, 
0fit!lia8, Pooms. A person,, the most careful of bis 
moral oultnie, ma^ emplojr himself in such fictions* 
Yet ihfsre are provinces of Utexature in which the most 
rigorous attention to Trutii is a Duty, as in History 
and Personal NarraUvesi.^ 

297* There are various understood CcmveniimB in 
society, according to which, words, spoken or written 
under particular circmnstances, have a meaning difierent 
from that which the general laws of language would 
‘give them. I have cuready noticed such phrases as, 
I am your obedimt servant^ at the foot of a letter; 
which, tliough not ^litcraJly true, is not to bo called a 
Lie. The Convention is liere so established, that no 
one is for a moment misled hy it. In the same way, 
if, when I wirfi not to be intemipted by visitors^ I 
write upon my door, iVo^ at hornet uud if there be a 
common understanding to that effect; this is no more 
a lie than if I were to write, Not to he eeen, 

298. But if I put the same words in the mouth 
of a Servant, and if the Convention be not x^lswly 
established in all classes of society, the Case is dwrent. 
It is a violation of Duty in me to moke the Servant tell 
a lie: it is an ofibase against his moral culture (S49}« 
He may iindeistand th&Conventicm to be so fully esta^ 
hlished in the class witrwluch my intercourse lies, that 
the wor^, though HtmUy true, convey iio false 
belief, in this case, he may use them, ai^ I direct 
him to use them, tdamelesaly. But it is my Duty to 
ascertain that does thus understand the wordb, as a 
conventional form; and in order to give them this 
racier, tic should not be allowed to deviate from tlm 
form, or to add any firfse oireiimstaDce; as, that his 
masha* has just ganount, or. the She* It is very dtffioidt 
to be coiiain that to^Smaat does so completely 
stf^ this Oouveikikm, ^ to receive no moral 
berngKiiiade the in it. In mai^ easts Jhe|ei8 

be m to thlnh t&it if he may tsB, whaita|i|smm 
to him a lie* for his maator, ho may tdl one &r 

,299. Thfi idow that ^ have taken, of the oatnxe 
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of a Lie, su^ests an answer to some of the sucouses 
sometimes oi&rcd for )ies» For instance, some men teU 
lies in order to preserve a secret which they wish not 
ta bo known; and allege, in their jiistihoation, that the 
Questioner has no Right to know the truth. To such 
a plea we i^ply, that the Questioner has a Bight not 
to be told a lie, for all men have sucb a Bight. By 
answering his question at all, I mvo.bir^ a Bight to a 
true answer, Tf T take my stand on the ^mnd that 
he has no Right to an aiilwer, I’must give him no ^ 
answer. I may tell him that he has no Bight to an^' 
answer. 

But it may ho said, that to do this will in many 
cases be to disclose the secret which we wish to conceal. 
For instance, the author of an anonymous work, who 
wLa^es to remain unknown as the author, but is sus¬ 
pected, is asked wlietlicr he wrote the work. To refuse 
to reply, would be to acknowledge it. Such authors 
have held, that in such a case, they may" deny the 
authorship. Thoj" urge, that the Questioner has no 
right t(f know: that the Author has a Bight to remain 
concealed, and hjis no means of doing so but by such 
a denial. But this defense is wrong. The author has 
no moral Bight to remain concealed at the expense of 
telling a Lie; that is, it is n^ right in him thus to 
protect himself. But on the other hand, he is not 
bound to answer. Nor need he directly refuse to do so. 
He may evade the question, or turn off the subject. 
There is nothing to prevent his saying, How can jrou 
ask such a question T' or anything of the lik^' kind, 
which may remove the expectation of an answ^. If - 
he cannot secure his object in this or some sHnillr way, 
it is to be recollected that he has drawn the inconve- ^ 
nience upon himself, by first writing an anonymous 
work, and then engaging in conversation on such terms, 
that he cannot escape answering questions about the 
authorship of the woik. He has no Bight, mofhl or 
othejTy to insist that these two employments may be 
pursued j^Uy without inconvenience. Familiar con- 
veisation is a play of reciprocal insist and reciprocal 
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| 3 ^idancc of thought; and such weapons a man may 
very rightly use, to guard his secret. But he may not- 
assume that it must be guarded at any rate, by means 
right or wrong; by declarations true or false. On the 
other band, ho may seek, as -widely as he chooses, fur 
some turn of conversation by which -he may bailie 
curiosity, without violating truth. To discover such a 
turn, is a matter of skill, self-command, and invention. 
If he fail and be d^ected, he may receive some vexation 
or inconvenience; out if lie succeed at the expense of 
truth, he receives a moral stain. 

300. The like considerations apply in a case often 
discussed among moralists. A man is pursued by mur¬ 
derers who seek bis life, and I conceal him. They ask 
me if I know whero he is. Am 1 to say tliat I do not 
know ? In this case, it is evident that I may blame¬ 
lessly refuse to answer tho question; but In ibis, as in 
the other case, nut to answer, may be to speak plainly. 
1 may alsd represent to the pursuers tho wickedness of 
their purpose; I may call in the aid of the law. These 
latter courses are blameless. 

But suppose that these resources fail, that the pur- 
sufers tiim their fury upon me, and that they threaten 
to kill me, except I disclose to them the liiding«p1aoe 
of their victim. We hnye hero a new case; tho prospect 
of my own death if I do not make myself accessory to 
a murder, for, to give up the man to his murderers, 
would be to be accessory to his death. This is a Case 
of Necessity, and a Lie in such a Case is not to be 
judged of by common Kules. 

301. Lies of Falsehoods told for the 

pur|>ose of saving one's life; or to avoid some other 
extreme neril, have found much sympathy man-^ 

kind. They are looked upon as at least excusaMe, and 
allowable. We must hereafter eoifinder them among 
other Cases of Lies of Noceanty,' told Jbr tb« 

sake of saving a frienu &om som%great hate 

met with a more dedded approved,' Ini in 

which t^y are narrated. Such l^r instidic^ itas tht 
fidsehood told by QrolWs wi^ to nave her busibaiid; 
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when ehe represented, the box in which he was con¬ 
tained as a box of theological books. 

302. J3ut when stick falsehoods which thus save 
a friend from ruin arc accompanied with some great 
foreseen calamity to the teller, they excite a still higher 
admiration, and may be termed Heroic Liee: as when 
ljucilius offers himself to the soldiers of Octavius to be 
killed, declaring himself to be Brutus. 8o far as such 
acts come under the Moralist's notice, they must be 
considered under a special hiiad; fd? Heroic Virtue, as 
we have already said, beyond the range of the Rules 
of Duty. 

303. Though assertions, not Jitemlly true, may, 
by general Convention, cease to be Lies, we must be 
careful of trifling with the limits of such cases, and of 
too readily assuming, and acting upon, such Conven¬ 
tions. Carelessness in these matters^ will diminish our 
habitual revercuco for truth. Some Moralists have 
ranked with the cases in which Convention tupersedes 
the general rule of truth, an Advocate asserting tiie 
justice, or his belief in the justice, of his Client's cause*. 
As a reason ^vhy he may do this, though ho believe 
otherwise, it is said, that no promise to S])eak the truth 
was given, or supposed to be given. But we reply by 
asking; If there is no mutual understanding tliat he 
shall speak truly, to wdiat purpose does he speak, or to 
what purpose do the judges hoar ? 

By those who contend for such indulgence to Ad¬ 
vocates, it is alleged, that the Profession of Advocate 
exists as an instniment for the administration of Justice 
in the Community; and that it is a necessary maxim 
of the Advocate's Profession, that he u; to do all tliat 
caa be done for his Client. It is urged, that the ap- 
pUoation of Laws is a matter of great complexity and 
difficulty: that the right administration of them in 
doubtful cases, is best provided for, if the arguments 
on each side be urged ^ith the utmost force, and if the 
Jfudge alone decide wmeh side is in the right; that for 
tliia purpose, each Advocate must urge dl the atgu- 

• Piiley, B. nu c. IS. 
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ment^ he can devise ; and must enforce them with all 
the skill lie can command. It is ad<l('.d, to justify the 
Advocate, that being the Advocate, he is not the 
Judge;—^that it is not his office to determine on which 
side Justice is; and that therefore bis duty, in his oiheo, 
is not affected by his belief on this subject. 

In reply to these considerations, the Moralist may 
grant that it is likely to answer the ends of Justice in 
a cummnnity, that there should exist a Profession of 
Advocates; read/to urge, with full force, the argu« 
ments on each aide in doubtful cases. And if the Ad- 
vocate, in bis mode of pleading and exercising bis 
profession, allows it to be understood tiiat this is all 
that he undertakes to do, he does not transgress his 
Duties of Truth and Justice, even in pleading for a bad 
cause; since even for a bad cause, there may be argu¬ 
ments, and even ^ood arguments. Dut if, in pleading, 
he assert his belief that bis cause is just, when he 
believes ^ unjust, he offends against lYuth; as any 
other n^au would do who, in like manner, made a like 
assertion. Nor is it conducive to the ends of justice, 
that every man however palpably nnjus| his cause he, 
should have such support to it. 

To the argument, that the Advocate is not the Judge, 
and therefore, that he is not responsible for his judgment 
on the merits of the case; the Moralist will reply, that 
every man is, in an unofficial sense, by being a moral 
agent, a Judge of right and wrong, and an Advocate 
of what is right; ana is, so fSar, bound to be just in his 
judgntents, aim sincere in his eaffiortafaons. This general 
character of a moral a^t, he cannot put off, by putting 
on any professional ^araoter* Ever^ mah^ wheti he 
advocates a case in wliich morality is concemod, has 
an iiffiuence upon his heaters, which arises feom the 
belief that ho shares the niozsd sontiraents of all man¬ 
kind. This infiuenco of his supposed morality, is mm 
of his possessions; v^ich, his posses^Mit^ he is 

hound to use for moral ends* K he tnbe vej^ bin efaa- 
raoter as ^ Advocate^ with his oharaoter as a Moral 
Agen^ umng lus mom inffnonoe fo the Adveoate's 
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purpose, he acts immorally. He makes the Moral Rule 
suhordinato to the Professional Rule. He sells to his 
Client, not only his skill and learning, but himself. 
He makes it the iSiipreme Object of his life to be, not 
a ^ood man, but a successful I^awyer. 

If it be alleged, that by allowing the difFerence of his 
professional and unprofessional character to be seen in 
his pleading, the Advocate will lose his rnfiiience with 
his hearers; the Moralist will reply, that he ought not 
to have an influence which arises nroiii a false repre¬ 
sentation of himself; and that if be employ the influence 
of his unprofessional character, he is bound, in the use of 
it, to unprofessional Rules of Duty. 

The Advocate must look upon his Profession, like 
every other endowment and possession, as an Instru¬ 
ment, which he must use for the purposes of Morality. 
To act rightly, is his proper object: to succeed as an 
Advocate, is a proper object, only so far as it is con* 
sistent with the fonner. To cultivate his Moral being, 
is his highest end; to cultivate his Professional eminence, 
is a subordinate aim. 

304. But further; not only is the Advocate to 
cultivate and practise his profession in subordination 
to moral ends, and to reject its Rules where they arc 
inconsistent with this subordination ; but moreover, 
there belong to him moral ends which regard his Pro¬ 
fession; namely, to inako it an Institution fitted to 
promote Moij^fity. He must st^k, so to shape its 
Rules, and so to alter them if need be, that they ^hall 
be subservient to tbo Rules of Duty. To rsise and 
purify the pbaracter of the Advocates profession, so 
that it ipa^ answer the ends of justice, without re¬ 
quiring Infincmty in the Advocate, is a proper aim 
for a good man who is a Lawyer;—a pu^ose on 
which np may well and wojrtbily employ his efforts 
and his influence. 

30^* There are other Oases, in which the Duty of 
Truth may be violated by silence ;-*by that which we 
omit to say: os in selling dh^ective wares, without notice 
of &ult8; those being such as, by the uni- 
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versa! understanding relative to sucli transactions, the 
Seller is bound to disclose. In these, as in the other 
cases, the Duty is, in a f^reat measure, defined by the 
general understanding existing among Buyers and Sellers. 

Tn giving this Rule, we follow the guidance of the Xjaw; 
which, in its decisions, recognizes such a general under¬ 
standing with regard to sales. But here also Morality 
takes the Meaning, not the Letter of the Law, for her 
guide. We may apply this to a case stated by Cicero, 
and often since discussed by Moralists. In a time ot 
great scarcity at Rhodes, a com-mcrchant of Alexandria 
arrived there with a cargo ot grain. The Merchant 
know, what the Rhodians did not know, that a numlwjr 
of other vessels laden with corn were on their w.ay to 
Rhodes: was he hound in conscience to communicate 
this fact to the buyers ? 

806. The universal Rule, that wo may not deceive 
men, must apply in this case. The Moralist cannot 
doubt that it would be wrong for the merchant to tell 
any falsehood, in order to raiso the price of his wnres. 
(Tins even the Law forbids.) It would be plainly 
immoral for him to say, that he did not know that any 
other vessels were coming. But may he, the SeUer^ be 
silent, and allow the Buyers, ignorant of the truth 
which he knows, to raiso the price by their mutual coin- 
petition? This is a question belonging to trade in 
general; and must, as wo have said, bo answered ac¬ 
cording to the general understanding which we suppose 
to prevail among Buyers and Sellers. In common cases, 
both alike are supposed to have a regard to the prospect 
of an increased Supply, or an increased Scarcity. The 
Buyer docs not depend upon tho Seller, nor 4he Seller 
u\ 5 on the Buyer, for this information. He who has, or 
iliinks he has, superior information on this subject, 
takes advantage of it^ and is understood to do so rand 
prices ore settled by tl^e general play of such 
proceeding from all sides. But^if a Seller possew in* 
formation which he is not understood to bave^ aild^ti^es 
advantage of it, he violates the general. imtosliMldiiig^ 
and thus, is guiHy of deceit, tf ^a uierehant in,Question 
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ask such an exorbitant price for bis com, as to imply 
that no further supply is probable, he falls under this 
blame. On the other hand, ho is not bound to sell his 
com to-day for the price to which it may fall to-morrow’, 
W’lien th'J other vessels arrive; for, as a trader, he may 
take advantaji^e of the greater skill and foresight which 
has brought him first to the port. We cannot say that 
he is generally bound to reveal to the bu> or any special 
circuntstanco which may affect the market-price ; as for 
instance, th“ probable speedy arrival of other vessels: 
for to make this a part of his duty, would be to lay 
down a Rule wduch would place skill and ignorance, 
diligence and iiidolcTico, on an equality; and would thus 
destroy tlie essence of trade. But if the Buyer asks 
questions on this subject, the Seller may not t(dl a lie. 
And if the Seller is silent as to this circumstance, he 
takes upon himself the responsibility, as a moral agcTit, 
of making an equitaldo estimate of the g.iin to wdiieh 
his uiisuspectcjd superioritv of knowledge entitles him. 
If it bo said, that it is very unlikely that a trader w’ill 
l»e content wdth this, when !»' can get more; wc shall 
of course reply, that the question is not what a trader is 
likely to do, but what a good man, (TiV bonwj as 
Cicero puts the case,) oiigI»t to do. 

307* Promises of Marriage often give rise to 
doubts and fears ; for the J^rmnise implies much;—no 
lees than affection and general community of interests 
during a whole life. A person may well hesitate before 
giving such a promise, and having given it, may f<^ 
whether he is not engaging for more than he can 
perform. But on tlie other hand, the Promise, sincerely 
^ven, leads to its own fulfilment; for affection grows, 
ui viiiue of the eonfi<ience which such an engagement 
establishes between the parties; the marriage union adds 
new ties to those which drew them together; and the 
progress of a well-conducted married life makes con« 
juj^ affieotion continue as a habit. 

pu.t tlie intention of fuliilliug iho engagement in th^ 
sense, and the beihef of a power to do so, can nlone 
mder it right to inidKe the promiae. A Promise of 
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Marriage, thongh made, cannot morally be carried 
into by him who does not intend thns to ]>cri6nn 
the engagement, or who despaim of doing so. If, l^efore 
the Marriage ts^cs place, he £nd the germ of conjugal 
affection wanting in his heart, the course of D'lty is, to 
withdraw from entering upon the immoral condition of 
a mere external conjugal union. But still, in doing this, 
he violates a most serious Relative Duty to the person 
thus deceived. She may have to accuse him of no less 
an injury, than the blighted hopes and mined happiness 
of her whole life. To a man of any moral feeling, or 
even of any natural feeling, the remorse of having done 
such a wron^, by the promise of affection and livelong 
companionship, must be intense. And his shame also 
must be profound: for he must be supposed to have 
well examined his heart before he made the promise; 
and if his affections be so dark to himself, or so fickle, 
that in spite of his self-examination, he has remained so 
long ill errour, and has been led to such a false step at 
last; how can he hope CA^'er to be justified in making a 
like engagement with another person ? A life of remorse 
and shame would be the proper sequel to such a fault. 

The same remarks apply when the Promise is made 
on the other side. 

300. We may notice here a Case of Conscience 
treated of by preceding Moralists*. A certain person 
in the lifetime of his wife had promised marriage to 
another woman if he should ever be free. The wife died, 
and the woman demanded performance of the promise. 
The mkn then alleged douto whether the promise was 
binding, inasmuch as it was immorally mven. The 
Question proposed has usually been, Whetbsr tioe man 
is bound to marry the woman ? But if we take the real 
Moral Question, Whether ho ov^ht to marry her? we 
must answer, that this does not depend lOU the Promise 
alone. If he wishes not to marry her, because he has 
ceas^ to bear her the affection which the conjugal’ union 
requites; according to what we liavo said, he ought not 

• Prfey, R III. c. 6. 1 Btate the tase as Paley slates 5i 
Sandenon, from whtHii he ptofosset to Whe it, states ft ^lendj^ 
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to many her. If^ on the other hand, he 6till wishes to 
marry ]ior, there is nothing in tlie immoral condition of 
the promise tbnnerl)^ given wliich need prevent it* That 
promise was an offense against Duty in itself, inasmuch 
as it ixnpliiHi a heart alienated from the former wife. 
But this <loos not necessarily vitiate all his succeeding 
di&}>f)sitions to the womai^ to wliom the promise was 
msidp. We may suppose tlie old proiiii'*e annulled, and 
he may, after the lirst wife’s death, promise the same 
thing without blame, and perform his promise, 

301). Without there being an absolute Promise of 
MarriagOn are often manifest suggestions of such a 
oommoii pur})ose, belwLvn man and w'omaii, wdiieh lead 
to difficulties of the sann- kind, Ju all countries, and 
especially in countries in which men and women are left 
free, in a great measure, to choose for thcmseh'cs their 
partners in married life, marriage is the great event of 
life; it is the point to wliich the thoughts and iiriagi- 
nations, the hopes and designs of the young of both 
sexes, constantly tend. This is still more ]iarticularly 
the case with women; inasiniicli ils their social position 
depends mainly upon that of the husband. 1 fence the 
raannor and behaviour of young men and young women, 
have a frequent reference, tacit or open, to the possibility 
of engagements of marriage among them. Conversation, 
of almost any kind, may disclose features of character 
and disjiosiiion, by which one heart may be drawn to 
another; and indications of sucli inclination may l>o 
given, in all degrees, from the slightest to the most 
marked., Among such a variety of elements, ft may 
often be doubtful how far such marks of prefiprciice, on 
the one side and on the other, may be equivalent to an 
Offer of Marriage, or to an Engagement. Nor can any 
general Pnle be had down; for mucVi must depend upon 
the conventions of society. But wo may say, m genera), 
that Morality requires of us a mest serious and reverent 
estimate of the maniage state; and of the union of heart, 
and oommunity of moral purpose, by which the parties 
ought to be drawn together. Any behaviour, therefore, 
which, while it appears to tend to such, a jmrpose, is 
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.really frivolous and Tinrneaning, or prompted only by 
vanity, or love of amusement, is at variance ^vith Duty. 
Such behaviour ivS a very unfit portion of a life wliioh 
has our Moral Culture for its constant purpose; and 
which looks upon tlio prospect of marriage, and the tone 
of intercourse with women, as means to this end. 

The above are given as Speciiriens onI\ of Caseys of 
Conscience respecting Truth ; not .as a complete Collec¬ 
tion, or oven as including all tht‘ more prominent classes 
of Cases. But the remarks made upon the above cases 
may serve to show the manner in wluch wo arc lod, by 
the doctrines of Morality, to treat tliciii; and the like 
Buies may be a]>plied to other Cases. 


CllAPTEft XVI. 

OF CASES OF NECESSITY. 

310. TifK discussion of Cases of Conscience, wliicli 
we were pursuing in the last Chapter, led us, in several 
instances, to Cases of Necessity; and these, we statetl 
that we must reserve for a separate consideration, 
(^asps of Conscience are those in which conflicting 
Duties and conflicting Rules are weighed deliberately, 
the time and circumstances allowing of this. Cases 
of Necessity are those iu which a man is impelled to 
violate Common Duties and Common Bule^ by the 
pressure of extreme danger or fear; as when a man 
kills another in defense (»f himself or his family; or 
w hen he steals, or tolls a lie, to save his life. 

311. We shall first consider the Oases in which 
a man thus violates Common Buies under the pressure 
of danger to him9<^f, «The Law shows us that men 
judge such danger, when extreme, to justify the trans¬ 
gression of Common fiules. Thnsj in the Laws of most 
countries, the Command, Tho^ ^halt not MUy is sus¬ 
pended when I am att||cked by a buiglat or h robber ; 
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and the Couifnan<l, Thm ahalt not stj^al^ -sjisp(*iidcd 
when I am ]>t‘risiiinf^ witli iinngi'r. And the common 
moral judgement of mankind li>oks with Iiidulgfencv 
upon tiic traui!ign‘K3ion& of ordinary Rides in such ox* 
traordinsuv cirtmmstaiices. The M(»ralist iruisi, in like 
maiiniT, allow, that tlierc are (!:ises of Xcecesity, in 
wliich lh(; Common Rides oi JYiitvincv he transgressed, 
Rut those Cases of >iotr«'*ity must be treated with great 
eaiitioiu 


3li3. In tiie first ]dae<,, the XeccHdtv, which is 
the condition uf lliese must, ho very rigorouslv 

• ujdersT.ofid,. Ji luu^t ho ‘'Oxno (.xtiexni' peril and 

lerrour "f iinmodiato death, or of some drea Uni itnihe- 
diate \ ^ d, iin.le sijorl. of d.eat!), ;i>. foo tuce* a pressurr* 
on th'* inijid iiir heycuid the u'^iial course of human 
motive'^ and pa^=^ioIl^. Tfc is not every extraorilinarY 
('iner^oiicy, nlien tear and other ])a::.sions aie cxcit-ed 
somewhat beyond their usual hound', that justifi«'s acts 
which Would otlierwisc lux ci uiies. It is mu. a moderate' 
danger, that justifies acts of violencr; and falsrdiood. 
The Law teaches us this, Avhen it docs not porrait us to 
kill the diurnal househreakcr, or tlic fix ing roiiber; and 
when it requires, in order that a Contract, made under 
fear, shall be annulled, that the fen* shall have been 
such as not a timid merely, bui a firtti man, might feel. 
To allow any Jooscticc^s of signitic itiou in this eoiiditior. 
of Cases of Necessit}% would destroy all .Morality, (f 
not only the fear of death, but the fear of any great 
evil, would justify falsehood, there would be an end of 
the of Truth. For any evil Avould appear great, 

when it Was impending over us; and the Duty, neing 
confined in its influence to rases in Aviiich there were 
no fears of inconvenience to overc'cimo, would have no 
olfice left. And the same miglit be said of the other 
Duties. If it be said that fear excuses the violation of 
illoral Bulcs, Injcause it carries us out of our^lves ; wo 
replyj that so far as fear carries qs out of ourselves, it 
makes us cease to be moral agents; and that if we 
allow any ordinary fears to do this, we abandon our 
moral character. To he thus carried out ourselves, 
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by fear and other jjassions such as commonly occur, is 
to ho immoral and wicked. The precise office of Moral¬ 
ity is, to condcinn those who yi«dd to such a necessity 
as this. We cannot make transgression blameless, 
lUCTely by calling the Case a Case of Necessity.'' 

313. in excuse of transgression of Moral Rules 
under Constraint, it has been said, that wheu man's 
Irthorty ccas**s, his moral agency ceases. Hut to make 
this maxim in any degree true, th6 notion of a 
sjition of man's Lil.^erty must be ver^’' Rigorously un- 

, derstood. ^In truth, man's Liberty, as a moral agent, 
never ceases, till ho is moved as a piece of mere brute 
matter. Nothing but the man'^ own volition can move 
his muscles. N(» force, which other men can exert, 
can coni|.«‘l him, by physical means, to nttor a w'ord, 
or sign his name, ft is not merely being put in close 
prison, and swintlly fed, that can deprive man of the 
liberty which moral agency supposes. Ilis liberty is 
not a liberty that can act only when all external ob¬ 
stacles and intlaencts arc roniovcd; for in fact, that can 
tiever be. Moral Liberty shows itself, not in acting 
without external juflueiices, hut in acting in spite of 
extenial iuilnences. 'fo resist fear and danger, and still 
to do what we will to <lo, is the manifestatiou of our 
liberty. If we plead tlie limitation of our liberty as a 
reason why we arc not bound by Monil Rules, we cost 
off such Rules altogether; for our liberty is always 
limited. It is not therefore by being deprived of 
Tdbertv merely, that we are placed in a Case of No- 
Even when we are in prison, or otherwise 
under a constmfnt, wo are bound by the ordinary Rules 
<»i Moraiitjr. 

314. We have said, that the fear of immediaite 
death constitutes a Case of Necessity. The fear of 
immediate death coiis|itutes one of the most diatinet 
a!id plain of such casep The reason of fixing upon snch 
a case, is that such ^ fear, in most persons, produces a 
paroxysm and B^ony of terrour and trouble whiiffi 
subvert the usmu balance of the mind, and. the usual 
course of thought aiu^^ctioii. What is dosie under 
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siich circumstances, may be coiisidoreil as an ex* 
ception to the common condition of the man’s being. 

It has not the same bearing upon the man’s moral 
culture as acts done in a more tranquil and deliberate 
manner. In cases whore the condition is so extreme, 
w’e may allow a deviation from Moral Ihiles, without 
infringing their general authority. In addition to this 
reason for taking .the fear of Unm/idwte death as a 
prominent example of a Ca'^^o of Necessity, this con¬ 
dition makes the dangfir more ineAdtahlo. It may bo 
supposo‘d, ill general, tlint If the; ilireiitened dchth bo not 
immediate, other mentis of avertitig that result may bo 
found by the person tlireatoued, besides the \iolations of 
Moral Knlcs, whiih are the altoruative. If, however, a 
doatli not immediate can he jircsented to the mind as 
an uxe^ntahU danger, it may j>erhaps constitute a Case 
of Necessity, on the grounds above stated. 

315. But tbuugli iln; fear of Immediate, or of 
certain, death, as the alternative, must, he allo^ved to 
constitute a Case of Necessity., so far as such Cases arc - 
to bo retiogniml; wo arc not therefore to conclude that 
such fear liberabjs ns from all Duties, or justifies all 
Acts. IVo do not say, generally, that a man may, 
without blame, tell a Lit., or violate other Duties, in 
order to save Jiis life, If ive wore to decide thus, what 
would become of our nionil ap])ri>val of ]Martyr.s, whb 
incur d(;ath by their ojicn iu>sertion of the truths and of 
our adiuirutioii of virtuou.s men in other cases, who 
jicrfonii acts of Duty, knowing that they load to tbejr 
death I Kven in Ciist;s of Neccabity, the violation of 
Rule may not be without blame; but 'die blame may 
be mitigated, in consideration of the Keces.sity: or,, 
reference being had to tho circumstances of the case 
and of the person, the m^t may be oven excusable and 
allowable. 

316. We shall not attempt tSo define or omimemte 
Oases of Necessity. K consider.'i4iion of the -peculiar 
character of such cases will sliew that tho Moralist 
ought not to undertake such definition and enumeration. 
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la the Act which is excused as a Case of Necessity, 
there must he a struggle and compunction nx the mind 
of the agent respecting the Duty Tiolatcd; although the 
extreme urgency of the motives whicli act in the 
opposite direction,'may prevail. For we are supposing 
the agent t® a virtuous man;^ and are considering 
what such a cue may do, in a Case of Necessity. And 
wo cannot suppose that such a n^n can violate the 
broadest Rules of Morality, without pain and trouble 
of mind. If we suppose a good man to be led, under 
the terroitf of immediate death, not otherwise to l>e 
avoided, to tell a lie, or to stab the keeper of his prison ; 
or a virtuous woman to give up her persem to the lust 
of a man, we cannot suppose this to take plac§ without 
great anguish and strong abhorrence of the acts thus 
committeck The intense vehemence w^li which man 
clings to life may overmaster tlxis abhormne#); and even 
the beat estimate which the person, at the moment, can 
form of the course of Duty, may direct such acts. But a 
person would^#ot be virtuous who could commit them 
without repugnance, or look upon them with complacency. 
Any acquiescence in the acta, except as great though in* 
evitable evils; any indifference with regard to the 
violation of l^e usual Rules of Morality; is at once 
iminoraL When the act is over, there has been a dire 
and mortal stnigglo between Moral Rules and Self- 
preservation; and if we rejoice that we are preserved, 
must still regret that, even for a moment, the 

f ierjil Rules of Duty were compelled to give way. 

e cannot look upon lyings or homicide, or being ak 
instruinent of^ust, with approbation; even if, unden^ 
the circximstances, we think that the acts have bei^, 
in tliis case, excusable. In such Cases of Kceessity, 
we may excuse the act, but wa cannot admire it. On 
the contrary, in such cases, our admiration is bestbtvcd 
on tlie other »de* 'WtA admire a ntan who suffers death, 
rather than tell a, lie: we admire Socrates who would 
r(bt escape fnmir uqjust legal bondi^e and death, even 
wh^ ho could; d<>‘so without violebpe; W(i|, admire a 
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woman who suffers death rather than submit to viola¬ 
tion. It is plain that those W'ho act thus, conform to 
the law of Duty; those who, in such cases of necessity, 
act otherwisti, may do what, in such cases, is excu¬ 
sable or alloivable; but the Moralist must nob let them 
6u|)po6e that they take the course which is alone right, 
or eminently couimcndablc. 

317* Tliis being the case, wc must necessarily 
abstain from lading down any definition of the fimitfl'" 
of Cases of Necessity ; and any Precepts for such cases. 
For if we were to define, beforehand, the conditions 
under which lying, or homicide, or submission to lust,^. 
is the proper ctmtse; those wlio accepted our Rules, 
would, when the occasion came, take tliat course without 
the reluctance and com])unctitai, which are essential to 
make an act allowable in virtue of Necessity. If we 
were to trace a definite boundary, beyond w'bich the 
Common Rules of iSlorality no longer Imid good ; men, 
in circumstances of tem))tation, would be looking out 
to SCO when they had passe d this formal boundary, and 
were entitled to use the license wdiich Such a position 
would give. They w^ould be inquiring at what moment 
they were be3’'ond the jurisdiction of ordinary Morality ; 
in order that they niiglit tlicn dUregard Moral Rules. 
Whereas this is no£ the disposition w'hich tho Moralist 
can approve or allow*, even in Cases of Necessity, lie 
requires, in order that he may give his approliation, 
or withhold his condemnation, a struggle in giving up 
what is commonly right; as well as a wish to do no 
more than is, in uncommon cases, allowable. Hb can¬ 
not wish to aid any one in looking wi^h composure 
upon the shock that his moral being must receive, by 
the emergencies of a Case of Necessity. 

318. A farther reason for not ^fining such coses, 
is this; that the application of such Rules rci^uires a 
calmness and fairness wliich cannot be looked for in - a 
case of necessity. By the supposition of a case pf ne¬ 
cessity, the man is so thrown off his balance, tliat he 
cannot cc^orm to tho Rules of Duty in their exact and 
primary lorm. If we state these Rules in a relaxed 
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fomi, VtifloA of NeofBeity* will ocout^ in whidli, &om thf 
Iiko halanoe of oiinil, ho will traosereRS even 

m HEtule. Mordhet cannot (leiiTeiry as a 

%n ^reat emergmne^. If be were 
to sa)^ Wn, ttnder tHb influence of pos^on^ small 

pthergdMnes would appear great; and thus «uch persons 
fj^ht leanf to lie witlioiii conipnnetion* The Morali^^t 


cthergctidles would apnear great; 
flight leanf to lie without compi 


say^ at ulL If an evtrcmi’ emorgenev occurs, 

he grants that there are Ca'jcs of Necessity in which 
transgresdons of Moral Uules may be oxcusahle; and it 
He have to pronounce 41 . inoral senteuee un the caec he 
'will take into account the circumstaiuos of the case and 


of the person. 

319. lie will attend to the cuciiiiistances of the 


person, as well as of the case. For though the man who 
has to act in a Case of Necessity is not likely to look to 
iho Moralist for Kulcs of Action; it is \erv likely, 01 
rather, inevitable, that his courfeo of action will depend 
upon his own provions Moral Culture. V man who, 
]ik«> Socrates^ cherished in his mind, for many years, 
a reverence j^l^he laws, will wait his deaih from their 
operation, liS^bir than evade them. A man who has 
carried the love of truth, a woman who has carried the 
love of chastity, to a high point, will die, rather than 
incur the guilt they abhor. Other persons, not so fat 
advanced in Moral Progress, will yield to the present 
fear, and seek the allowable course, which, in such Cases 
of Necessity, may exist. The conduct, in such cases, is 

f ovemed, not by llules, but by the Curative Moral 
Vinciples which have him taken into the cbanctet so 
as to be the brings of Action. 

Tlie conduct of a person in a Case of Necessity, as in 
.any other case, must he constdeied with refeienoe to his 
moral culture, in order that we may determine how &r 
it is good or had. Now in the case in which a person, 
whoso moral culture has, up to that point been goSng on, 
violatos the ordinary Enles of Duty in a Case of Ne- 
cesdty; his moral progress must, as we have said, xe^ 
oeiTe a shock. There has been amoital between 

Moral Eules md SeKf^pmsermtioii } and MwUity has 
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been overccone. So tho event is a euspentiiliGHL.or 
reversal of moral cultur^ like any other,, iransgros^Om 
But thi:j has not taken place in thp ordinary cdificie of 
the maiiA being: it Imb been at a moment of par63cysm 
and agony; by tho terruur fif immodiatet death, 
or dicadiul evil, hia mind y)(a8 thrown off itaaisugl 
biilaucc. This e\<'ni in his moral cultiiro, is, therefoxft, 
hut to be rtxkoned as if it had happened at a^y iyAhef time. 
Perhaps, the struggk* and the defeat of Morality, was 
bui for a nn-incnt; and im])lies no real permanent de- 
j)ravation of the f ha^'acter. Perhaps, the shock, though 
severe, wis IVrb'ps the ntoral dorangeuient 

was a sliaip and disrador^ broui'lit on by special 

extonial cin umstaiiec'^, vvhich, once iJoes not alfect 
the gem‘ral moral hci^~h It f’afc'<'S of jS'cessity, vihen 
Itukb I*dv<' been vio]atc<l, tlie may l>c willing 

to hope that such is tlic t aiu^ iu thi** hope, may 
Jihstain from condemnintr tin aco i, ma^ thus pro- 
nemneo his net ollow.ihh. In deli^(^i»J; ‘•ikIi a Sentence, 
the ’'loralibt tru'^ts mat, ss the M.o.m 4/ultiue has been 
interrupted by extra ordinary <sicnp^‘'taurte3, or turned 
into a strange channel,- it eoJl al'^o aftcrvilitfls be re¬ 
sumed with extraordiiiar) va.iI, and pursued with extra¬ 
ordinary advan*agi‘, 'riic mail who has had to take a 
incrtdy allowahlo couik, ha^ groat loason to examine 
his conscienee and his heart, in »"»id<T to see that they 
have received no dain or wremh; and to remove the 
defect, if the} have. And if an} more than native aid 
may ho obtained in sneli n task, he has, more than 
others, reason to seek for it. If ho do not need lle- 
pi^ntauce and Amendment after his act, at least ho needs 
a renewed Recognition, in his heart, of the Moral Rule 
which he has violated. 

320. We ma}r remark, that we have spoken of 
cases in which the direct Rule uf Duty leads to Death; 
as if Death were nothing more than one among many 
objects of human fear, although the greatest. Death is, 
however, also tho end of our moral career, so far as this 
life is oonoerned. This consideration would not affect 
the morels Moral Question; which is a question con- 
voi. t#. H 
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ccndfig tho Course that Duty and Virtuo require, 90 
hng life lasts. But Heligion, which presents Death 
to us as, not merely the end of this life, but the be¬ 
ginning of another, gives a new aspect to all such 
questions. Still, in.the eye of Religion, as in the eye of 
Hprality, Death is only one of the events of man's 
1 )eingLevery mans conduct with regard to this as 
to tne othei events, must be governed by the Law of 
Duty, 

32L It appears from what has been said, that 
Coses of Necessity, in which-the conflict is between 
Moral Rules and ^If-prcscrvation, are [>ropcrly spoken 
of ill the common maxim, which declares that Nece^nty 
hm no Law y but the exception to Law amounts only 
to this; that transgression is allowable, provided the 
NeccHsity be extreme. 

322. Tn tlie case in which moral Rules are trans¬ 
gressed,< not fur the sake of our own preservation, but in 
order to preserve some other person from great impend¬ 
ing evil; we may have a Case of Necessity, w’hich is 
also a of Ihities : for to preserve another person 

from groat^evil, is a part of the general Duty of Bene¬ 
volence ; and when the person is connected with us by 
special relations, to do this, is involved in the Duties of 
the Specific Affections. Thus, when the wife of Grotius 
saved him by a lie; when Lucilius saved Brutus by 
falsely personating him; when Yirginius preserved his 
daiigliter from pmlution by her murder; when a nm, 
in rescuing a neighbour from death, kills the robber 
who' assails him; wc have tw'o Duties, placed .in op- 
posttion to each other; on one side, the Duty of rescuing, 
from a terrible and impending evi^ a husbaifd, a friena, 
a daughter, a neigbliour; on the o^er hand, the Duty 
of not telling a falsehood, or oommitii^ homieidei. 

These Cases of Conflict of Duties diflSr fro^ 
of Conscience formerly const^ex^, m having, Jai one 
alternative, death, ox some extxemci inw 
impending over a person whom vve loye ;^jcin|d hein^, 
they hardly admit of a.ffeliberato mqvR^ de^ what 
we onyU tp do; but ratb<wr ImftP 
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act, of which we afterwards inquire whether it was 
ollovsahh^ as in other Cases of Necessity. 

323. In tliese Cartes, as in the other Cases of Ne¬ 
cessity, the MoraUst must abstain from laying down 
definite \iulcs of decision; and for the like reasons ms 
before. To «tatc Geiieral Kules for ilwiding Conflicts 
between op]>osing I>utics. vvould have an immoral 
tendency. For such a jooredsm- would uccessarily seem 
to make light of the Duties which were tlsiis, in a general 
manner, postponed to otlicr Duties; and %\onld tend to 
remove the compunctum, which any l^Ioral llnlo vio¬ 
lated.. ought to oceaslon to the Actor. NVe may see 
these defects, in the llules whicli have been ])rM]K'scd 
for such purposes, I'or exainph', ir iui'^ Ivor by 
some, that the wife of Groiius an I tin; fri<‘nd of Brutus 
were justified iu Avliafc they d)»l, btcaosc the Duty of 
Truth is only a Duty to onc’y self; and Duties to a 
Husband or a Friend are of a higher order thau Duties 
to one’s self*. Rut the residt of (his Maikiiu wouhl 
evidently l>e, that any ide, Imwever great, might be 
told to procure the smallest benefit to a Husband or 
Friend ; w-hieh is a most immoral conclusion. 

324. But though in sucii Ca^es of Conflict of 
Duties, no Moral Rules can be laid down, as of 
universal validity, the course taken by the Actor will 
depend, and ought to depend, upon his state of Mom! 
Culture. And jMjrhaps the best mode in whicli the 
Moralist can estimate any particular case, is to consider 
how the two sides of tho alternative would have affected 
the Moral Culture and Moral Progress of the j^rson. 
Thus, in the case of Grotius’s wife. Conjugal Lovo was, 
in Conflict with the Love of Truth. Both of these an^ 
Moral Principles, to be cultivabxl in our hearts, by 
their influence upon our actions. If the wife bad neg¬ 
lected an opportunity which offered itself, of saving 
the husband from death, the shock to Conjii^al Affec¬ 
tion would have been intense; and the irremediable evil, 
when it had fallen upon her, must have brought vrith 

* Eiriieiunajcr, MoraJp?iihs{*phi€, Stuttgart, 1818. § 187, 
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it a self-accusation and despair, against which the re¬ 
collection of scnipulous Teracity could hardly have 
supported her. If, on the contrary”, in sucli extreme 
necessity she uttered a Falsehood; even if it had been 
to friends, it might have remained in her mind as an 
exception, without weakening Iho habitual reverence 
for Truth: but the deceit being, in fact, used towards 
enemies, with whom the same common understanding 
does not obtain, which subsists among friends, it would 
naturally still less bo felt to he an act in which tlie 
Duty of Truth was lightly dealt with; so that there 
were reasons to hope, that if any wound were inflicted 
on the Ijovo of Truth by tlie act, it might heal readily 
and completely. 

325, But this mode of viewing the sid»ject is not 
to be recommended to the person who has to act: for, 
besides the calm self-contemplation which it implies, 
and which is not conceivable under the circumstances of 
a Case of Necessity, it is difficult for any one, under any 
circumstances, to judge for himself, beforehand, in what 
degree any course of action will affect his moral culture**. 
Yet such considerations as have just been stated may lead 
the Moralist to look without coiidemuation on extreme 
cases, in which the duties of the affections have been 
preferred to the duties of truth and justice. But then, 
this must be understood only of Cases of Necessity, 
rigorously understood, that is, of death or other pcoril of 
tlio highest kind, incumbent upon the object of afi^tion: 
for otherwise, such a Rule would destroy the duties 
of irtith and justice altogether. 

> 320. As we have smd, in such Oases of Necessity, 

men will hardly, in general, look to the Rules of 
Moralists for the direotion of their conduit. But 
though they may not do this, they will be detertoined, 
in their conduct on such emergencies, by their previous 

* It inajr* he observed* however ihat in of CeSeeie&ce, 

when there is time for calm coasidevtUkm, this tnsie of dSdUhig 
what we oo^t to do, by inputting what eourae wlU oiibstimaitoti: 
oiu moral culture, viiU rarely fail to lead us tisht: it 

would prevent tt$ from idling a Itthehbod ta cn^-to jii^iddhtM^ 
anoe to our vaniiy, pride, esse^ or reamve, . 
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moral culture and moral progress. A man who, acting 
uiidof a jnoTiumtary sense of duty, kills his daughter to 
preserve lier purity, must have cultivated to a high 
degree hvs love of purity; and has probably not culti¬ 
vated, in the same degree, his Ijorrour of homicide. 
Yet wo can hardly blame him. in the sanio way as 
we should do, if more A])petite or Th'^iirc had twer- 
mastered’a moral Principle; for both tiiO'^o Priuciph-^ 
are to he cherished in the Moral Culture of j\lau. If, 
in CiiM'.s of jVecossity, the couflit't of opposing Jonties 
be decided l>y the energetic aetion of a Principle, 
which, though disproportioned to otlu'^ Principles, is 
still moral, uc may juoinmiico the act tc^ahle ; with¬ 
out pretciuliug to docidi; that -oiNt* other cour^o might 


not have been sfdected, bv a character of itiore even and 


eomprobeiisive ]\I(>r;tl CuUnre, Morc(iver tho predomi¬ 
nant Priutiph* in each eh,;ri) *t< r, w,l! ‘-liow itself, not 
onl}’ by prevaiiiug hi the sfni'jgle', wi.eii the conflict 
is begun; but alsso hv st’uiulatin:: file iiiv'^ntijn, and 
suggesting a coiiu-^e of which, t** a more in- 

diflerent luiiid, wimld mu have .jccuricd. It w'a« the 


strength 

Grotius'ss 


of conjugal atl>*tiou, wdiici; suggested to 
wdfe the device to save her husband; it W’as 


the strength of friendship, which sugge^sted to Lucilius 
the thought of prescnciiig himself ass lirutns ; it was 
the horrour ol shanuj and slavery, Avlnch inspired 
in tho mind of Virgiuiiis, ilio thought of killing his 
daughter. A strong Moral Principle, like any other 
Spring of Action, shows its strength by the activity, 
vigour, and inveutivenoi-s which it calls out in the 
mind. 


327 . In such cases as have boon described, when 
the course chosen implies self-devotion, or the sacrifice 
of strong special aftcetious, along wiih great courage or 
fortitude, the act is olteu called an Heroic A el. Ac¬ 
cordingly, men have described ar Heroic,” the acts of 
Lucilius, and of Virginius; also (lo7) of the elder 
Hnitua, Kegulus, Socrates. Such ‘“Heroic Acts'' ap»- 
proaoh very near to those Cases of Necessity which 
involvo Conflicting Duties. And they will be judged 
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by the 3IorAUst, in nearly the same manner as such 
Casses. Such Heroic Acts arise from the energetic pre-» 
doniinauce of some Operative Principle^ which, over¬ 
powering selfish desires and affections, doubt and fear, 
stimulates the mind to some act out of the common 
courao of human action. If the Principle which thus 
manifests itself, he a Moral Principle, although dis- 
proportioned to other Moral Principles in tho character; 
tlie Moralist may, not only pronounce the acts excusable^ 
but may even admire them, m JUmvir J ; that is, as 
Acts out of the reach of Kulc. But at the same tim% 
it must bo recollected, that the Origin of such Heroic 
Acts, in gemoral, is a disproportion in the Moral Cha- 
ra^jtcr. To aim at Heroic Virtues only, would be an 
extremely bad culture of ourselves. It would lead to 
an entire rejection of Duties; for as we have said (169)? 
vve spea.k of Heroic Virtues, but nbt of Heroic Duties. 

328. Among the Cases of Necessity, there is one 
Class which may be specially noticed; namely, those 
in which, under the pressure of Necessity, the Duty of 
Obedience to Government is put aside—Cases of Re¬ 
sistance to Governors, and of Revolutions. Such cases 
liave occurred, in the history of almost all nations ; but 
they are usually defended, and can only be moraDy 
defended, as Cases of Necessity. Under all common 
ciroumstances, the Duty of Obedience to the Govern¬ 
ment historically established in the Community, is 
incumbent uj^n every Citizen. There may occur cir¬ 
cumstances, in which the preservation of the Con¬ 
stitution of the Country, or the MTelfare of the People, 
may make Resistance and Revolution necessary. But 
tho Moralist must say) in such, as in other Cases of 
Noc^ty, that the Necessity must be extreme, before 
a violation of tho Rules oi Duty is dRowable. All 
common means must be tried, all the resources of the 
Con^tution exhausted^ all other courses es^loxed, b^oie 
Resistance becomes moral. And we cannot define be*' 
forehand, at least, except in a very genml wayt what 
are those marks of nooesslty which thus justify Resist- 
ftnoe to Govemmmt. The Moralist abstew firom doing 
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this, in these, for the same reasons as in other Cases of 
Necessity. It would not answer the purposes of Mo¬ 
rality, to draw lines, and mark points, to which discon* 
tented citizens might Irmk forwards, in order to see 
when thhy had acquired the privileges of a condition free 
from the Rule of Obedience. We are not to class 
Resistance and Revolution among ordinary conditions 
of Society. On the contrary, they arc to be looked 
forward to as diro calamities, whenever they come; 
with which the mind is never to be familiarized, any 
mote than with any other great transgressions of Rules, 
which, in Cases of Necessity, may occur. 

When the Case of Necessity occurs, the Necessity 
will be expressed iu the language of historical facts and 
current opinions. Both the Necessity and the ex- 
])ression of it, will depend wpoii the Moral and Political 
Culture which the Community has attained. If, accord¬ 
ing to the historical Constitution, and actual condition 
of tlio Oominunity, the Necessity he really extreme; 
and if, all Coustitniional courses having been exhausted, 
the operation of Moral Principle in the Community has 
])roduccd Resistance, and led to Rt-volntion, the Revo¬ 
lution may be necessary, and even glorious. But even 
in this case, it is conducive to Morality that the 
deviation from the common Rules of the Constitution 
should l>c, and should appear to he, as small as is 
consistent with the object to be sccure<L There may 
be occasions, on which the Moralist may have to dwell 
with satisfaction upon such Revolutions; and on the 
heroic acts by whicli they were brought about; but in 
general, it will be his province to speafe of the ordinary 
Rules of Duty, and of their application, rather tlian 
of the difEcult and disquieting questions of Exceptions 
to Ordinary Rules. 
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CUAPTJCB XVII, 

OF THINGS ALLOWABLE, 

329. We have been led, by our reasoninpfs, to state 
that, in Cases of Necessity, certain courses of action may 
be declared llUmtahle or Permitted^ even tbougii wc 
may not be able to pronounce them absolutely right; 
as to tell a lie to save one's own life, or the life of a 
friend. There is a prevalent inclination among niou to 
extend this notion of thing? which are permitted or 
allowable, though not rigorously right, to many other 
cases, Jt is often asked, with a latent persuasion that 
the Moralist cannot fail to return an affirmative answer, 
‘‘Whether it be not allowable to utter a falsehood, in 
order to preserve an important secret:" “Whether, under 
very provoking circumstances, anger on our own account 
be not allowable:’* “Whether, in deciding a question of 
merit, we may not allowably lean a little to a member 
of our own family:” “Whether, a slight occasional ex<'e.ss 
of moderation, in eating and drinking, be not allowable." 
These, and many questions of the like kind, are often 
propounded: and it may be proper to consider what reply 
the Moralist most make to them. 

The notion of what is alhtcahlc^ is admitted in Cases 
of Necessity, as expressing our acquiescence in certain 
actions as exceptions to General Moml Rules; so that, 
though the general Maxims of Morality will not authoriase 
us to pronounce them right, our regard for the condition 
of human nature will not permit us to pronounce them 
wrong. But to extend this notion of allowahle to Cases 
of common occurrence, when there is no necessity, and 
only such a temptation as is often arising, is to annihilate 
fdl Rule. The meaning of every Mor^ Ride is, that 
it is to be obeyed, in spite of temptation to transgress. 
If, j^ofessing to accept the Rule as our Rule, we srill 
deviate from it, whenever any comdderalde tmjptation 

of the 
bur moral 


occurs, the Rule is not our Rule, It is no ] 
faabitw conduct of out though]^ no part of 
culture. ' 
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330. Further: tlie Tnerely propounding such ques¬ 

tions as the above,—Whether deviations from the Rules 
of Truth, and Benevolence, aud Justice, and Temperance, 
bo allowable,—of itself shows that tho Moral Culture is 
very imperfect. It shows that the IjOvc of Truth, <^f 
Benevolence, of Justice, of Tein]>erancc, 19 not established 
in the mind;—that tho Moral llulos whieli expresstheso 
Virtues are received as an extraneous coiiMraiut, which 
we would gladly ei»ca]ic from; not acccjdcd as desirable 
means to a wisht-for end. To inquire whi ther, under 
specified circumstances, violation of Moral Itulos be not 
atloicahle^ is to show that our thong Ids arc seeking, not 
the way to conform to the* Rule, hut tho way to evade 
it- To make a C7/w of Adtjtr.ahlc Tiun^js^ would bo to 
sanction and contirin this dispositioii. M’o should place 
an inssurmountahle iinpcdiincnt in the way of the Moral 
Culture of men, if w(‘ taught tliem to tda^sify actions as 
Good, Bad, and Allowable, For they unglit Iw led to 
fill their lives with Allowahk* to the neglect 

of those which are Good: jiud it is ovidonl that to do 
this, would be to rciiiovo all moral juugress and all moral 
aim. 

331. But it may be said, there must he a class of 
actions which are merely Allowable: those which are not 
either good or bad; where a person may take one course 
or the other without blame: as for instance, to choose 
3 jaw or Medicine for his prtilcsdon: to spend more or 
less upon his dress aud table, witliin tho Ipnits which 
his fortune prescribes: to eat more or less: to study more 
or less; or to study one branch of literature or ailothcr* 
In these, and an infinito number of others, the like mat¬ 
ters, it may be urged tliat it is allowable to adopt cither 
side. Good men constantly do both the one and the 
other of the things, thus put as alternatives. There is 
no necessary character of good or had on cither side; and 
either side is allowable. 

Upon this wo remark, that if, in such alternatives, 
there be not on either aide any nec:essary character of 
good or bad, a man is permitted by morality to choose one 
side or tho other acoording to other considerations. If 
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this he so, the things may be described as Thiuffs 
renty rather than as Things Alloy:ahle, And unooubtedly, 
there are, at every period of our lives, many things about 
us, which are, so far as wo can discern, inordly indiiTerent, 
We cannot sec that Moral Rules are applicable to them. 
U'e cannot sec that either alternative will aifect our Moral 
Culture. 

332. But we may further remark, that in many 
cases, in which no moru result appears at first sight, a 
moral result exists: and may even, by us, be discerned 
as probable. The choice of a profession, for instance, 
can hardly be a matter of indifference, in a moral point 
of view. We have already seen that there are wide 
moral questions, inseparably connected with the profes¬ 
sion of an Advocate. Questions of the like kind might bo 
stated, belonging to the profession of a Physician. How 
far either of the professions is, for each person, a moral 
one, must depend upon those solutions of such questions 
wliicli are accepted by him. Moreover, each of these 
professions must, in many ways, produce a very great 
effect upon the moral culture of the person who exercises 
it. A man's profession detGrminp.s the sphere and kind 
of his actions; and it is in the doing of these actions, that 
tlie man's moral chhracter is to be formed. Tlie choice 
of a profession, therefore, must be very far from indiffe¬ 
rent, in its moral results, for each man. 

333. But, though the choice of a profession be 

important i^ its moral beturings, it by no means follows 
from this, that it must be governed by any uniform Rule 
for all What is good for one man, ma^r be bad for 
another, according to the difference of native character 
and previous circumstanoea. The effect of a prqfessioii, 
as infiuencing the man's moral culture, will depend upim 
the moral culture which has taken place already* In n 
man's moral and intellectual progress, all the steps are 
connected: and Ms moral and int^lectual Education, 
which has preceded his entiaacc upon his prpl^om 
may have made his Profession the beat t^liS 

Education. We have said tlMiLJi||t^ axlia<n^^ 
exertions ol moral pvindples, 
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stimulates the mind to select and follow out appropriate 
trains of thought. The same is the case, also, in the 
ordinary operation of the principles by which the general 
course of a man’s life is determined. The Operative 
Principles which are the strongest in his cliaracter, 
decide him to tahe one course or another; and if theso 
Operative Principles arc right !Moral Principles, they 
will tend to continue his Moral Culture in the scheme 
of life to which they have impelled him,. And thus, 
though we do not, in such cases, pretend to lay down 
Rules of choice which shall bo applicable to all men 
alike; yet wo see that the choice is, for each man, very 
far from a matter of Indiilcrence; that on the contrary, 
the congruity of his social position with his character, and 
with his moral and intellectual condition, may influence, 
very favourably, or v^ery nnflivourably, his mor«al culture 
throughout his life. To decide our choice in such al¬ 
ternatives, is one of the great oihees of Prudence and 
Wisdom; of l*rudence, if we consider the decision with 
reference to any object short of the highest Moral Pro¬ 
gress : of Wisdom, if wo decide so as most to farther 
that highest object. 

334, But there are other ways in wliich actions, 
at first sight seemingly iudifterent, have really a character 
of good or bad. They may form or foster Habits^ which 
are often plainly not indifFerent, though the single acts 
may appear so. Slight changes, daily repeated, may 
produce an evident modification. To exaggerate a little 
the events of the stories which wc tell in conversation; 
to overpoint the antithesis of our remarks; to eat or 
drink to the full gratification of appetife; to give way 
to slight impulses of impatience or anger; may, on each 
single occasion, appear so small a matte# ^ as to be 
allowable; and yet, in this way may be generated Habits 
of violating truth, justice, temperance and kindness, at 
least in some degree. And stich Habits, existing in 
jMttV degree, are necessarily very adverse to our moral 
culture* Habits are generated by successive acts; and; 
, in thdr turn, a continuation of the acts; %iid 

. ev«ry act in wmp^we trifle with the suggestions 
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truth, justice, temperance, kindness, or any other virtue, 
iMay, and more or h'ss must, extend its consequences to 
the siil)sequcnt tonour of omr li\es. And in the same 
manner, acts in which wo act with a strict and special 
regard to truth, to justice, to temperance, to kindness, 
in spite of minute temptations to the contrary, in matter%> 
however aiqia^entiy small and nnimportant, may, b)' 
the habits which they tend to form, or to uphold, be of 
service to n^in our moral culture. 

335. Ai'ts wliicb are thus performed, rather from 
a regard to theii influence in the formation of habits, 
than from their own value, are practised as a Dhciplinf*. 
Many of the sctmingly trivial acts, \%liith make* up the 
tissue of our common lives, require to be regarded in 
this view, in order that they may be duly related by 
moral considerations. The indulgence of selfish desires 
in i^iall matters; ill-humour, shaip expressions; ob¬ 
stinacy in trifles; must be avoided; because the contrary 
liabits,—s(4f-denial in small matters for the sake of 
othersche(rful and kind words used to them; the 
habit of yielding to the wishes of others in triflesare 
not 01 ) 1 }'' maniiestations of a bimevolent disposition, 
whole it does exist]; but are a discipline of benevolence, 
by which its growth is fostered. VV^e must avoid 
colouring a story iu order to produce an effect; aiguing 
for the sake of victory only; depreciating the characters 
and actions of men in order to show oui wit and genius; 
because sucli^liabits are inconsistent with the disposition 
of an c'^mest and sincero love of truth and justice; and 
because such \^abit8 tend to inako those who practise 
them, indiflereut to truth and justice, in comparison of 
the gratification of vanity and pride. The opposite 
practices #^a strict fidelity in narration; a moderation 
m maintaining our opinion, even when we are confident 
we are right; an abstinence from speaking evil of any;—- 
are a Discipline of truth and fairness. In Hke manner^ 
the gratifioations of the Table, even if they be im . 
^oanried ^ far as to interfere immediatelv with 
aefton, by overloading the body, or Iflouding the mMl^' 
ifisr ihterfere with our moral ov^ve, by fostering ef 
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habit of sclf-indiilgencc, rather tlian of self-denial, 
liulcs of liviiity, which make the satisfaction of tho 
bodily appetites a diHC)])linc of moderation, are the 
proper mode of making that ])art of our nature sub¬ 
servient +0 our moral culture. And, as we have already 
said, OUT bodily appetites have in themselves no moral 
character. It is only by being thus made to cfmtribute 
to our moral Discipline, that thoy cair ccaso to be 
obstacles in the way of our moral j)rognjss. 

In a character niorully disciplined^ the bodily 
Desires do not operate a}>oii tho actions in a direct and 
nnminglcd manner, hut llir(»agh tlie JTahits. The direct 
operation of the dcsiic^ is contrc>Ued; they are wrapt np 
and put out of sight, in the round of events by 'Nvhicli 
the tuxids? of tile Ixidy are supplied. Tlie more rigorous 
moralists have spoken of tlic bodily desires, as Ixiing 
killed, or mortl/u’d ; and ha'sc taught that thi.s Mortifi¬ 
cation of the Desires of tho body is iif cessary for the full 
completion of our moral culture. 

The Discipline, which consists iu limiting or rejecting 
the indulgence of tin* Desires of the body, has^ b^ii 
carried very far by some, with tho view of mortifying 
such desires. With these p<‘rson&, Discipline, Ask<m», 
has been made a direct object; and they have adopted ^ 
many practices to attain their object, wliich have hence 
been termed AHeiic Practices. 

3t37. But it docs nc*t appear that tliis ascetic 
course, in whicli the mortification of the desires of the 
body is made a direct and primary object, is really well 
suited to tho moral culture of men in general, Tbc 
object of Discipline is not Discipline itself, b'lt the un¬ 
conscious Habits which Discipline genenattes. Discipline 
is not complete, till we do 8 ponta>motisly the actions in 
wliich we have been disciplined. A man has ’liot 
{)leted tbc discipline by which he learns to swinl^ tilfbe 
can swim with no more ctFort} or thought than ho 
requires to walk. An ai^complwhcd swimmer swims^ 
spontaneously, when he finds himself in the^vw^er. A 
mao has not comj^eted his discipline in a foreign 
j^ago, till ho can understand and use it without recalling^ 
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Viis rules of grammar;—as it is often expressed, he 
tliinks in the language. And such is the object, in this, 
and in other courses of bodily or mental discipline. The 
like i^ the case in our moral culture. Spontaneous, not 
Ascetic Virtue, is that which the Moralist desires to see 
among men. So far as ascetic practices may be requisite 
to generate habits of sclf-dcmal and self-control, they 
may ho rightly employed': but we are not to forget 
that ascetic practic(.!8 have, in themselves, no moral value. 
If they arogood at all, they are good only as means to 
something else, Discipline is good as Discipline: but 
Discipline is completed, only by reaching the end of the 
asdHic struggle with inclination. In ourlhioral culture, 
we are to aim, not at the means hut at the end; not at 
the Ascetic Struggle, hut at the Disciplhied Spontaneity, 
338. What has been said of the Discipline by 
which moral virtues are fostered, a])plie3 likewise to the 
of the InteUect, Many employments of the 
jnm<f; apparently unimportant and indifferent, are im- 
po^nut parts of our intellectual and moral formation. 
lhtel]^)^ual employments, which arc generally pursned 
for^th^moro i>1easure of the pursuit; favourite studies; 

’ hooks of our own dioicc, and the like; i^n hardly fail 
^ to have a great influence upon the intellectual habits, 
and thus may promote or impede the developement of 
the intellectual virtues. IBtudies and reading, which 
have ill them no direct immoral tendency, may yet 
disMpatq and distract the mind. The love of tneie 
intollectual amusement mti.K4^^oy habit of sdid 
thought, and .interfere with inose Duties of Oonsideration, 
an4 of acthig^rationally, of which we have spoken; In- 
dulgquf^ in literature of mere imagin^n, hntnonr, 
like, maysdestroy tW feve of truth; the 
'iB^IusWd cultivation of the maWra! and tnathemitical 
sciencA ^may make the mind dull and captious & 
dealing with moral conceptioiis.' Any course of in- 
telleetiml oin|>loyinent, if flowed too much to abi9^ 
the mmd|ijnay clieck and pervert that hidaneed CM 
complete intellectual culture, which is most conducite 
to the progress of the 
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339. Thus actions of all kinds, otherwise unim¬ 
portant, become important as parts of a Discipline. 
JiScarcely anythiu" can bo .said to bo indificrent, when 
considered with reference to the effect wbicli it may 
produce «:apon our lives, through corporeal, intellectual, 
and moral habits. Every act. however sliglit, may be 
good or bad, when considered as an indication of good 
moral discipline, or of the waiitfof it; as, in the eyes of 
those who are judges of niaimers, every act is an indi¬ 
cation of good or of ill reeding. 

340. For this reason, xlio Moralist does not readily 

class any act as Indifferent; or pronounce any act Al¬ 
lowable, w'hicih i.s no more than allowable. It ma^jr^be 
difficult, o^' impossible, to see the bearing of a single 
trilling act, on the actor’s moral comlition; and it would 
be unwise to lay down general rules for surb acts. But 
the act may, nevertheless, have such an intluenco: and 
each man has it for a duty, to exercise a careful giudan6d 
and control o\cr even trifling acts ; recollecting how’ tri¬ 
fling Acts grow into Habits; and how iinportinit a pa^ 
of a man s moral condition his Habits arc. Tfibt more 
entirely a man’s whole being is governed and direrledg,by 
Moral Brincifiles, tho more does tlie circle of Things 
Indifferent narrow and dwindle. As the moral light, 
grows stronger, everjiihiug assumes a colour of good or 
bad, botwreen which he has t<5 choose. Everything, how¬ 
ever trivial or mdan, affords aliment I occasions 
virtue. And jis all things thus become good or 
nc^hing is merely allowable^ If it be allowable, *it is 
right; and is wliat must be done because it is ri^t, not 
what may bo done because it is allowable. < » ^ * 

341. It is true, that thus to estiiii^tc every act«< 
hot^ver trivial, os having a morttl value from itslnfl^^ce 
upon our character, implies a clearness of viow^ 

the operation of such influences, which wo pati'’never 
fully attain to. This condition «of mind, in wdiiish all 
acts are good or are bad, and none indi!fteren|, is one 
which we may approximate to, but can neM^r jSrive at. 
When we have exerobed all our sagacity and diligence, 
in determiiUDg what acts are right, and wffat are wrong;. 
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there ivill still remaia a residue, at every poriji^ of otir 
lives, which will have the aspect of being iudiJIeTexit. 
Nor need we be disturbed that this is bo. If, habitually 
reft^rring things to a moral standard, and exercising such 
(^re and thought as a serious conduct of the business of 
life requires, we keep our eyes open to the good and the 
bad of the actions whicli come before iffi, in order to 
choose the good and shBn the bad; carry on our 
moral culture, according to the stage at which we have 
arrived. But in order to do this, we must, at eacli step, 
ask, not what is allowable, but what ia right; not what 
we may do, but what wc ought to do.j^^ If to these 
Questions we can obtain, on any partlcul^ subject, no 
definite response from our consciences, wo^nay guide 
our course by tho best lighte of priidenct^ which we can 
obtain; always recollecting, however, that- our not 
be^g able to see that thejo is one course which we 
Ought’"to take, rather than another, is an imperfection 
of vision, which arises from the <lefccfc of our intellectual 
aqd m^l faculties; and which wo may hope to see 
remoM^, when our minds are further enlightened, in a 
^moie advanced 9tag6 of our moral progress^^ 


Chapter XVTII. * 

■ QF IGNOBANCp AND EKBOtJR. 

«. 

342. loNORAJNGB and Errour are often referred to, 
among the ^ causes which make Actions excusable. It 
will he propel’ 4 o coiisider how fat Actions which are 
genera!!/ wrong, are, by Ignorance sund Errour, rendered 
eAcU 8 ab|e in the Agent. ™ ^ 

'VVe have already spoken of IntelUoinal Butina; and 
tlio^ eiistenoo of such * Daties leads to aonls Maxims 
which b^r upbn the question nqw {^re us; Wn have 
’ mention^ ^^ 9 ^ 242 ) the the 

Duty of aoco^ihg^ to mle; and B 
acting ratloBa^, We have furtliar tspoke^ of the Duty 
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6 i our Intellectual Culture; and also (26.9) of the 
Duty of constantly enlightening and instructing our 
Conscience. Those Duties cannot be neglected or 
omitted, without a txansgr»3ssIon of that Duly of Moral 
Culture, which is,our highest and most coniprehensive 
Duty. 

[-543. But Ignorance and Kcrour may arise from 
other Causes, besides tlic? neglect t)f tln^e Intellectual 
Dutir3s; for exaniplc, tliey !oay ansc from niir want 
of information, which we liavc not any means of obtain^ 
ing; or from our receiving false inlonnation, wd»i(*Ii w'o 
have no reason to sMSj>cct of falseliuod. In such cases 
Ignorance and Erroiir are ?ni irokl'>lh‘ ■ or, in the lan¬ 
guage sometimes used by Morali its, tbt'y are hiTincllle 
Ignorance and rueindUc Errour. Titey cannot be 
avoided or overcome by any obvious exertions id‘ ours. 
We have performed, it is supposed, the Duty of IiK^uiry 
and Consideiation (2'J9) which is ineiunhent upon us, 
and still wc remain in Ignorance or in Errour. On this 
supposition, the actions wliicli wc ignofantly and 
erroneously perform are blameless. Wo have uo way 
of avoiding or removing Ignorance or Errour, but by 
Inquiry and Consideration. If wc have done all that is 
in our power to free our actions from these defects ; the 
defects may be considered as no longer belonging to us. 
If I purchase a horse, and have a suspicion that he has 
been stolen front a pnrvious owner, 1 must inquire for 
the evidence of such a iaei, and weigh it carefully. But 
if the result of my inquiry and deliberation is, to remove 
entirely the suspicion, 1 may blamelessly bily him, 
though he should afterwards be found to be a stolon 
horse. j\nd in the sann* manner, 1 am blameless, if 
the circumstances of the sale arc such as to banisli^ 
eal|)icion; as for example, if he is sold in open market, 
it may he that this circumstance is, in consequence of 
the habite of the country, suibciont to .remove the 
necessity of inquiry. In this case, Errour, when it 
occurs^ may be considered as unavoidable ; and tbe 
eitoneous action is still blameless. 

344* But it is requisite, to the moral charact^ of 
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the act> that wc should direct ourselves hy tlie real 
inward helief to which wo are led, and not merely by 
any external result. A mere, formal inquiry, for the 
sake of saving appearances, or of complying with the 
letter of our maxims, cannot make the act moral. Such 
a pretended conformity to the Duty of Inquiry, is in¬ 
sincere and dishonest. 

It will r>ftcn be diihcult for us to determine, whether 
we have been sufficiently persevering and minute in the 
Inquiries, which we have made, into tlio facts whicli 
guide our actions. When wo have been deceived, and 
have thus been led to do what wo wished to avoid, 
as soon as the deceit is discovered, wc may perhaps 
wonder that we did not detect it sooner: and mav 
regret that we did not carry our inquiry further. Thus, 
when I have bought a horse, and afterwards find him 
to have been stolen; I may regret that I did not inquire 
more carefully into the Seller's story. This regret in¬ 
cludes some condemnation of the act which I have 
coininitted under the influence of the deceit, and ap¬ 
proaches to the character of repentance. And such 
sentiments of self-condemnation and repentance are well 
founded, when we have been negligent in our inquiries. 
It is very difficult to know when we have done all in 
our power to ascertain the truth of facts; and therefore, 
difficult to know when wo ai» quite free from the blame 
of such negligence. 

Hence we are led to this Maxim; that UnavoidabU 
J(jin(»’‘ancfi or Errour Me hhxms of the o/etiofitt 

winch H caueet!; hut that we to he ver^ car^l^fnot 
too easily suppo^ng our ign/oraiwe to he unavoiacthle^ 

346. Of course, as soon as we discover that, 
through ignorance or errour, we have done a wrong to 
any one, it is our Duty to remedy the wrong. If wo 
have bought what was stolen from him, wo must rsstoro 
the thing to him; and the like. Ai^ resistance in our 
minds to this step, is immoral. IViien our ignorance 
ends, the excuse which it supplies to us endsu We may 
avoid blame, in virtue of our Iterance or Srrour^ but 
we may not receive advantage Sma it. We regret bdr 
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Errour; but if wc retain the benefits of it, we shall have 
to repent of our Fault, There is dishonesty in resisting 
the consequences of the detection of our errour; as there 
is dishonesty in willingly abstaining from detecting our 
errour. 

34G. "W'ljcn Ignorance and Errour arc of such a 
kind that they may be avoided by Inquiry and C<»n- 
sideration, the actions to which they give occasion are 
not freed from blame by tho ignorance and the errour. 
Yet Ignorance and Errour, even when they are the 
consequence of a negh et of the Duties of Inquiry and 
Consideration, may cxi^t for a time, without producing 
any external action which violates Moral Rules. So 
long as this is the case, the fault which wc have com¬ 
mitted is the general Neglect of that Intellectual 
Culture which is rcqnisito to our moral progress. But 
when Ignorance and Errour, thus produced, give rise to 
specutl violations of Moral Rules, such transgressions arc 
not excusable on nccount of the Ignorance and Errour. 
If a man remain, through Ncgligcnice, ignorant, or 
mistaken, as to tho amount of his income, and in 
consequence, contract debts greater thiiii ho can pay* 
he is not blameless; though Ignorance and Errour are 
tlie occasion of the w^rong which he does to his creditors. 
He is culpable for not ascertaining what he could afibrd 
to spend, before he incurred his debts. If, with the 
same ignorance, he had not incurred such debts, ho 
might still be hLanud for Negligence in not ascertaining 
the conditions under which ho had to act. But when 
his Negligence inflicts loss on other persons, it becomes 
a carelessness of Justice aud Honesty embodied in act; 
and therefore a transgression of a graver kind. 

347 . Still, there is a difference between Carele99f>^ 
ne99 of Justice and Honesty, and intentional /njustke^ 
and ^ifhonesty. Debts contracted through negligent 
ignorance of our income, are not so culpable as debts 
contracted with fraudulent intentions. In one case, the 
Duty of Consideration is, for the time, omitted; but it 
may be resumed. In the other case, the Duty of Justice 
or of Honesty is intentionally violated; and the Violap 
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tion must be repented of. In one ease, the moral 
pro;^ress is suspended; in the other, it is reversed. And 
thus. Ignorance and JIrrour arUtng from negVigmce^ 
though they cannot excuse, mag palliate our tram^ 
gressiomt^ hg excluding intentional wrong, 

848. But besides Ignorance and Errour with re¬ 
gard to the Facte on which the direction of our actions 
must depend; there may, also, be Ignorance and Errour 
with regard to the Rules by which the moral character 
of actions is determined. And it may bo made a 
Question, liow far such Ignorance and Errour render 
actions excusable, which are contrary to Moral Rules, 
if a man bo ignorant that theft is a crime, is he guilty 
when he steals i If a man bediove slavery to be con¬ 
sistent with morality, is ho excusable in buying and 
selling men ? If a m.^ri think that property is an im¬ 
moral institution, is he justified in disregarding the 
Rights of Property in other men i 

To such questions, we reply, in tlio first place, that a 
person labouring under Ignorance and Errour, such as 
aro here described;—ignorant that theft is a crime; that 
buying and selling men is immoral; that property is an 
institution necessary for moral action among men;— 
must be in a very imperfect state of moral culture. Wo 
have shown that, in virtue of man'd moral nature, 
property is a necessary institution, and theft necessarily 
a crime; and we shall be able to show, in like manner, 
that buying and selling men is immoral. 

These Moral Truths spring from the moral nature of 
man anfi are unfolded in an explicit form, by onr moral 
and iiitoUectual culture. They are virtually ioeludcd in 
the Express Principles of Humanity, Justice, Truth, 
Purity, Order, Earnestness, and Moral Purpose, which we 
formerly stated () 62 ). Such ^iieral moral trutlis, thus 
derived from the Fundaments Principles of MoJ^ility, 
may thcmselvca be termed Moral Principles, And as 
the denial of the express Principles of MofoBty implies 
a defect in the (^rative Principles, namely, 
volence, Justice,' Truth, Purity, and Wisdom; so a 
denial of the Hertva^ve Principles^ wliu^r result i^pm 
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the Fundamental Principles, also implies a defect in the 
same Operative Principles. A person who denies the 
necessity of Property, the criminality of Theft, and the 
like, must either be a person in whom the power and 
habit f>f *iiitellectnal deduction arc feoblo and confused; 
or he must be a person who denies tlie express Funda¬ 
mental Principles of Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, 
and Order. I)en 3 ring these express Principles, he cannot 
possess, except in a very inipcsrfect and ol>scure fonn, 
the Operative Priiioi].>les which form the Cardinal 
Virtues of men. Hence a person wdio ia in Ignorance 
and Krrour on such points as have l)ecli inentioiied, the 
necessity of Propertj'', tlic criminality of Theft, and the 
like, may be said to be wauling in ih^ Common Moral 
Pmnc'tjlcf* of men, 

349. Putting off for a moment tbe Question how 
far this condition—the V’^aiit of the Common Moral 
Principles—^may be said in excuse f)r exculpate actions 
arising from such a condition ; \vc cannot liositate to say 
that such a condition imj>licH a low stage of moral 
culture. The man who is in this condition, h.as made 
a very small advance in that floral l^rogrcss, at which, 
as Moral Agents, we must ct»nstantly aim. When 
Ignorance and EiTour take the form of a Want of the 
Common Sforal Principles, they may easily suspend 
or reverse the Moral Progress of the Man, as much as 
many kinds of Transgression would do. And hence, 
they must produce upon the Man's Moral Being, the 
effects which the Sns])ension and Inversion of the Moral 
Progress does produce. * 

We shall not now attempt to determine what is the 
result of a suspended and inverted Moral Culture, when 
not retrieved by any subsequent progress. Perliaps 
Morality alone oannot decide this question; perhaps ehe 
must refer ns to Relimon, in order that wo may learn 
what consequences such a final snspensioti and, inversion 
of moral progress produces, upon man*s destination and 
condition. But we must necessarily conceive thus of 
the result that the condition of the man whose moral 
progress i$ finally suspended and inverted is, in some 
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way, opposite to that of the virtuous man; and this, 
equally, whether the want of progress arise from trans« 
jLrressiou of moral ])rinciples,^ or the want of them. If 
V^irtue lead to Happiness, as we have said it must 
(207), the Want of the Common Moral Principles must 
lead to an unhappy condition. The man who, wanting 
the Common Moral Principles, transgresses them, cannot 
ho placed, by his Ignorance and Errour, on a like foot¬ 
ing with the man who knows these Principles, and 
conforms to them in his actions. If such Ignorance and 
Enron r be not faults, they must at least bo considered 
as great moral misfortunes. Such Ignorance and Errour 
belong to a Conscience dark and erroneous; and a dark 
and erroneous Conscience is a great moral calamity. 

350. But the general judgment of mankind regards 
the Want of the Common Sloral Principles, not omy as 
a Misfortune and a Calamity, but as a Fault. The man ^ 
who shows this Want of Moral Principles by the de¬ 
clarations which he makes, incurs the disapprobation 
and repugnance which wo give to moral wrong. We 
abhor a man who asserts that no afibetion is due from a 
child to a parent. W'e do not hear with patience men 
asserting that they have a Bight to buy and sell their 
brother men as if they were cattle. We condemn, as 
immoral, a man who refuses to acknowledge any Duty 
of Kindness, or Justice, or Truth, towards other men. 
These are Erroura which we do not hold to be innocent 
or excusable. We think the^ might have been avoided, 
and ought to have been avoided. Each man's Beason, 
and the Instruction which each man receives, in the 
general course of Society, might, we hold, have taught 
him better than this. And this, our conviotioii, agrees 
with what we have said of InteUeotual Duties^ We 
require of men that they should be rational; we have 
seen (341) that there is a Duty of acting rationalJy. 
And as there id a Du^ of acting rationally, tibiete is a 
Duty of thinking rationally j m rational thinking is 
a condition of rational acting. And to deny, mrto be 
ignorant tl^ Common Moral Prinmples Man, is-to 
he, to. a certain extent^ irratkmal^ It W to 
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pervert the use of the human Reason, by which all men 
are capable of arriving at such Principles, And thus 
ffjnorunce or Mh'roury in ij\e form of the Want of the 
Common Moral Principles of Many are btam-eahle, 

351. JTence, as a general distinction, Moralists 
pronounce Crronrs of Fact^ when not accompanied with 
negligence, to he eactilpatwns of the actions w^bich they 
occasion , but Erronrs of Principle^ not to he ex-- 
ctdpaliong. And in this distinction, they agree with the 
Jurists; who lav down these two cardinal maxims: 
hjnoravtla facti excamt t hpuyruntia juriH non excusat. 
Ignorance of the Pact is an excuse; Ignorance of the 
I<aw is no excuse. A man is not criminal for not 
dircctiiig his actions by a Fact, wbieli lie did not know 
from observation or ttisthnony; and which he. could not 
know any other wa}'. On the other liand, ignorance of 
' the Law cannot bo accepted by the Tjaw as an excuse, 
Tho Ijaw is requisite for the guidanuo of each citizen in 
his social transactions, and it is his business to make 
himself acquainted wdlh it so far as it concenis him. 
The 1-iaw is Natural Justice, with sucli additional regu¬ 
lations, as are requisite to define its a|;plicatu»n; the 
Law, therefore, is requisite for each man% uioral guidance. 
It is his duty, as wcnl as lus obligation, to guide himself 
by it, and, therefore, to make liimsclf acquainted W’ith 
it. And the Law, in assuming a kno^^ ledge of the 
actual Laws, assumes only a knowledge of that Rational 
Law w^hich is the basis of Actual Laws, and of its special 
consequences in our own country. Such assumptions 
are requisite for the administration of Laws. IPa man 
might plead ignorance of the Law, in excuse of a crime, 
it would be iinpoi^ible to convict criminals; for men 
would remain wilfully ignorant of the Law, in order to 
avail themselves of this excuse; ami even if they were 
not ignorant, it would bo difficult, or impossible, to 
prove their knowledge, llencoy' it is everywhere pre¬ 
sumed that the citizen is acquainted with the Law of 
the State; and in like manner, it is presumed, by the 
Moralist) that man, as a moral ^ing, is acquainted with 
the Laws to which his Moral Nature directs him: and 
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if bo transgrasses these Laws, or pleads ignorance, as his 
excuse, the excuse is generally not to be accepted. 

352. But though the. Moralist pronounces Ig¬ 
norance and Errour, when they appear as the Want of 
common Principles, to be blamcabie ; and rejects such a 
Want, when offered as an exculpation of immoral actions, 
because it implies a neglect or perversion of lit^^iboii; it 
is still proper for biin to recollect, that it is l)y no means 
oas}'* to avoid all imperfection and Confusion in the use 
of the Reason. It is our Duty to act and think rationally, 
as it is our privilege to be rational; but it is by no 
means easy to think in a maimer perfectly rational. 
The original Endowment.^, internal Habits, and external 
Circumstances of men, make Ignorance and Errour, 
even with regard to the Conimoii Moral Principles of 
men, very difficult to avoid. Few persons arc able to 
see all that the light of Reason is capable of showing. 
Men may miss their way at many a ]unnt, in the path 
to and from the Fundamental l*rinciples of ]\'loraiity- 
We have l)oeri led to such Fundamental Principles 
(Express Principles (see 162)) by the examination of 
several abstract and general Concepti(jns. And we 
deduce from these Fundamental Principles, special 
Duties, also by means of abstract and general Con* 
ceptions. But in forming these abstract and general 
Conceptions, whicli are thus tlie objects of our thonghts, 
and the guides of our reasonings, we may perform these 
intellectual processes very imperfectly; ana in attempt¬ 
ing them, we may fall into coafusion> ambiguity, incon* 
sistenejj^; and thus into Errour. Abetraction and 
Generalization are intellectual processes which are very 
inexactly and obscurely perfomicd * by most persons; 
and in the confusion and obscurity of the general and 
abstract Conceptions thus formed, th^ is a source of a 
great d^1 of irrationality and mooheience, which thus 
infusas itself iflto the iMoial Priiiciples held by^ men ; 
even when they have not hem negUgiM^, Uor mtentionidly 
perverse, in thdir moral reasouin^.. persiDlr 

maintaiQ theft to be no crime, his ameSm 

a very confused apprehension of that abfltK^ oououptioii^ 
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the Right of Property; or from a very imperfect notion of 
that balancedCondition of Society, in which liights 
are necessary. If a person <icny the necessity of Property, 
perhaps his Errour arises from some confused notion of 
applied to the quantities of men’s possessions, 
instead of the Itiglits of tno possessors. If a man assert 
that Imying and selliu^j men is not immorab his Errour 
may arise from a very defoctivo conception of Humanity^ 
the brotherhood of man to man ; as we shall afterwards 
endeavour to show. In these and the like cases, it may 
be difficult for some men to avoid tlio.so imperfixit and 
confused nolltois which thus lead to Errours, that are, 
in themselves, cimtrary to Reason. 

And this imperfection and confusion of moral 
notioTis is, in some measure, au^uiientc l and extended by 
the use of Moral 'I’omis, as it prevails among men. For 
while many innn s notions are thus defective and obscure, 
and on tbat account, as well a^ on others, different, 
under the same name; men reason as if the same Term 
always meant tbo same Ooiioeption, and thus fall into 
Errour. Abstract and general 'JYrin.s are not only 
marks of our Conceptions, and thus, helps to the memory 
in reasoning; they arc also our instruments of Eeasoii* 
ing. Without the names of Conccjitioiis, we cannot 
reason at all; and honci;, if the iiaTues are applied in a 
confused and variable maniior, we are led to false and 
inconsistent Principles. JPrinciples are established and 
assonted to, in one sense of 1 heir Terms; and then, they 
are applied and urged upon our assent, in another sense. 
And this cause may make a man inconsistent, ev^ with 
himself; for we often remember and refer to Principles 
expressed in words, when we do not clearly retain in 
our minds the meaning of the Terms which they involve. 
This confused use of Terms, by ourselves and those 
around us, loads to many Moral Krrours. Wo live in 
ail atmosphere of Language, by which" w’e see Moral 
. Truths obscured and distorted. But still we must re- 
cdlect, that without the use of Language, we should 
not be able to see Moral Truths at all; as without an 
atmosphere we should have no daylight. 
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3a4. Language is not only tlius a source of moraJ 
obscurity an<l inconsistency difficult to bo ayoided; but 
also, a source of Prejudices; for It subjects our minds to 
the influences of those with whom we share the habitual 
use of language; our families, our educators, our class, 
Mut nation. These Influences are Causes of Errour 
difficult to avoid. 

355. It will be well to recollect this, in order that 
we may abstain from applying to men, on account of 
the Express Principles which they assert, and which arc 
contrary to true Moral Principles, that condemnation, 
which properly belongs to immoral Operative Principles. 
If, indeed, men carry out immoral Principles into im¬ 
moral actions, we cannot be mistaken in condemning 
them. In that case, there must ho something worthy of 
condemnation. But if, while they assert Principles 
which, ill their expression, are immoral, the acts which 
they bring forth, as examples of their Principles, are 
kind, just, true, pure and orderly; we may rather 
suppose that there is, not so much any distinct im* 
morality in their Principles, as understood by themselves ; 
but rather some confusion in their language, or some 
incoherence in their generalizations. 

For, though opinion leads to practice, and false 
opinion seems to bo the drst step to wrong action; there 
is, in the nature of man, a very general inconsistency, 
wffiich prevents this connexion from being at all certain 
or universal. Men who hold false general opinions, 
compensate jin errour of belief, by another errour, of 
reasoning; and derive, from false speculations, blameless 
or moral Eules of Practice. • The recollection that this 
may be so, should tem^r, not the promptitude of. our 
rejection of false opinions, but the vehemence of our 
condemnation of those who hold these opinions. 

356. 8o to abstain from condemning seemingly 

wrong Principle, hi^oi-tolerats them; and thio if 
Tol^ation is incumbent npon ns, as we have seen, 
in virtue of the imperfection of the human Fhmiltlss, 
and their general insuffi<»sney for Of coii«truetbgi 

in each man's mindj^ a perfect ooxmected n^stom of MmI 
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Truth. And thus, we are led to pronounce that fyiorance 
and J£n^our, espetnaih/ with regard to uen/ general and 
abstract Principles^ are to he tolerated. 

357 . Furtlier; Ignorance and Errour, on moral 
subjects,-may arise, not only from tin* inii])erfection of 
the human J'acuities, but also from external Circum¬ 
stances, as Education, and the defects of the National 
Standard of iMorality. These exert an influence upon 
our minds, tlirough the use of language, as wo have 
said (351); and in other ways. The Ignorance and 
Erronr thus arising are not absolutely unavoidable; for 
every man may raise, byTatjral solf-cullure, his standard 
of Morality above tiiat of bis Kdiicatioii, or of bis Nation: 
but they arc diflicult to avoid; for tl.e very power of 
Rclf-culturo is attected by tlic Habits of youth, and by 
the national customs. Hence, wo may consider the 
Ignorance and Erronr, wdiich arise from sucli causes, as 
dijjficultlg vinrihlc: and as in some measure, involuntary. 
Ilence, such Ignorance and Krrour excuse, in some 
degree, the transgression of Moral Rule, which they 
occasion. They do not remove altog^'thcr, but,they 
diminish the blame. A youth of a savage nation, who 
has been bred up to look upon theft as innocent '^or 
meritorious, does not incur the same moral stain by 
praising an act of theft, as a boy who has been brought 
uj> amid a strict respect for property. But then, on the 
other hand, the moral culture of the former is" very 
imperfect. His moral natift’c is very scantily unfolded; 
his conscience is very dark. This, as wc have said, is a 
calamity, if it be not a fault. 

358. A further reason why Ignorance and Erronr, 
when they arise from external Causes, and arc liardly^ 
avoidable, may be deemed to diminish the amount of 
the transgression, is, that in such cases, the moral defects 
of the character may often admit of remedy. The de¬ 
fective Moral Culture may afterwards be carried further 
onwards, by the help of external circumstances more 
favourable. A bad Education may bo succeeded by a 
better. A low standard of Morality may be superseded 
by a higher, when this latter is brought before the mind. 
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The dark conscience may be enlightened; and thus, the 
Ignorance and the Erronr may be in some measure 
removetl. Hence, the interruption or inversion of the 
moral progress, produced or indicated by transgressions, 
which take place in such a condition of Ignorance or 
Errour, are not so groat, n(fX their remedy so hopeless, 
as when the triinsgressions proc<’od more cnitirely from 
the hitemal character, without this influence of external 
causes. And thus, according to what was said respecting 
the amount of transgressions (^i07), offenses, arising from 
such hariUy avoidable Ignorance or Errour, are diiiiiiiished 
in their heinousness, by their being so occasioned. 

359. Ignorance and Errour may bo considered 
under one other aspect, whicli it is important to attend 
to ; namely, when they are irUfuI, or as it is sometimes 
termed by Moralists, affecU fL Such would be, for in¬ 
stance, these cases: A man wlio will not exatninc the 
Title-deeds of his esta.te, because ho ftjars to find that 
it is not his by Right: A man wlio will not inquire 
into the amount of his income, because he fears that, 
whe^ he docs so, he will discover the necessity of 
diminishing His expenses: A man who will not attend 
to'^the proofs of the immorality of a practice which he 
follows, for instance, slave-dealing; A man who, really 
believing that negroes have human faculties, pretends to 
believe that they have not, in order to justify his making 
slaves of them: and generally, A man who cither refuses 
to attend to the proofs of hif duties, because be docs not 
ii»tond to perform them ; or wlio denies some proposition, 
merely because it would tend to establish tno proof of 
such duties. Such wilful and <iffected Ignorance does not, 
‘ in any degree, eitc^ise or eiBcrdpate the tran^essions 
wliich it accompanies. Indeed, it seems rather to aggra¬ 
vate them: tV>r it adds to the moral regression which 
the offense implies, a jierversioii of the iti&Uect, adopted 
with a view a consisteney in immorality. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that assumed or affected 
Ignorance or Errour should be spoken of as an Ofihnte 
a^inst Truth; that is, a^inst TmthfhlBcaHl: andin maiQr 
oases it may be so. But m morid dod 2 tme% and Jepec^ 
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in those of an abstract and general kind> there is, os we 
have just said, room for considerable vagueness and 
incoheronev, in the obscure remon of transition from 
particular to general proposithms; and hence, it may 
often bt; difficult to say whether or not a man really 
holds tlic opinion whicli he {issertn. Some of those who 
assert property to be an immoral institution, have pro¬ 
bably rather confused than immoral minds. Those who 
assert the negroes not to have human faculties, and yet 
make laws against their human faculties bdng oducal^, 
may perhaps not quite iU-bolievc their own assertion; 
tliough it is inconsistent witli their conduct. There is 
room for some self-deceit on such suhjecti*; and this 
may, to some extent, litieratc a man from the blame of 
h^lseliood. But even if there b<^* not h’alsehood, there 
is often, in such cases we liave deseribod, and in many 
others. Ignorance and Errour which may be called 
wilful: and such Ignonwice ai^l Errour are no excuses 
for transgression. 

360. Thus the general result of our view of this 
subject is, that Ignorance and Krroxir, when unavoitlablo, 
arc excuses for otfenscs: when difficultly vincible, they 
diminish the offense; wlieu wilful, they do not at "all 
diminish it, Wc have seen, too, that on very general 
and abstract moral doctrines, Ignorance and Errour are 
to be tolerated, out of regard for the iinpertection of 
man’s faculties. 
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PROGRESSIVE STANDARDS OF MORALITY. 

36L Nations and conmiunities, as avoII as in¬ 
dividuals, have their Standards of right and wrong, 
wliich assume the reality of a Universal Standard of 
right and wrong. They have not only Laws, which 
detcmiine Rights and Obli.^tions, but also current 
moral Precepts and Rules, which express the conceptions 
of Duties and Virtues. The assumed existence of a 
Standard of right and wrong shows itself in the senti¬ 
ments which are associated with tiio coneeptious and 
names of Virtues and Vices. Vices are, in all ages and 
countries, named only to be condemned. Violence, Fraud, 
Falsehood, Indecency, are obje<;t3 of aversion at all times 
and places. There is no nation or Language, which has 
not the means of expressing this; and none, which <ioes 
not express it. 

It ds true, the actions, to wliich this aversion an<i 
condemnation Isre applied, arc diiierent in different ages 
ana countries. In some countries, plunder of strangers, 
slavery, polygamy, have been regarded as blameless; 
to us, they are o&nses and vices. Tliis difference arises 
from the diversity of the D^n\t^n& of in dif¬ 

ferent times and places: fo|^ as we have seen. Rights 
are define<l by Law, and Virtues and Duties depend upon 
Rights. Yet the variety of Laws, in various nations, 
(jbes not prevent Rights from being a necessary element 
of man's condition; and indtke manner, the diversity of 
Standards of Morality does not prevent Virtue fioni 
being a necessary object of man's approval; nor hinder 
Conscience, which recognises Virtue^ from« being a uni¬ 
versal attribute of mankind. 

362. There must be, in all eases, a ^at connexion 
between the National l^ws and the National Standard 
of Morality Both the one and the other eaprm that 
which is deemed n^t. Laws am enacted, or dpheld, 
because it is considered ri|^t that they should m ao. 
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Actions also arc approved or disapproved according as 
they are looked upon as right or wrong. And tho con* 
sciences of individuals accommodate tiienisolves, in a 
great measure, to the law. If the national law allow 
polygamy, or slavery, the individual commonly practises 
it without self-condemnation. The exhortation of the 
National Moralist is, in the lirst place, To obey the Law. 
The National Moral Precepts take for granted the Na¬ 
tional Laws. The national conceptions of the varions 
relations of society, as Property, Marriage, the Family, 
the State, and the like, which are tlic basis of the 
Laws, are also tho basis of tho Morals, of the Nation. 

36^5. But though, hi every Nation, Law and 
Morality arc connected, they arc, for the most part, not 
identical. The diireionce of Law and Morality, is one 
which is generally understood. Law refers to definite 
external acts abr^olutoly commanded or prohibited; 
Morality refers to internal springs of action; and as 
results of these, to acts of a less definite kind. The 
Preccipts of Law are positive and absolute. The Precepts 
of Morality respecting actions, arc cjcemplari^ and r«- 
lativas —that is, they only rxewplify tho disposition 
from A*hicli tho actions proceed; and they refer to the 
legal conditions of Society, The Precepts of Law, Tkou 
shah not kills Thou shaU not steal; Thou shalt n6t 
hreah thp promise ;—must bo considered, in the first 
place, as fixed and ahsulhte. Tlic injunctions of Mo¬ 
rality are to be understood as recognizing the authority 
of these commands; but as carrying the signification 
of them much further. 

3()4, Law deals witkjnattcrs external and visible, 
such as Objects of desire, (Things,) and Actions, and 
thus creates llights. Morality has to do with matters 
internal and invisible; with Desires and Intentions, as 
well as with Laws and Riglits. Desires and Intentions 
cannot lie defined, or described in any way, without 
some reference to Tilings and Actions; and therefore, 
cannot supply a basis of Morality independent of Law: 
find thus Morality, in tho fii’st place, is dependent upon 
Law. Rights afford the fixed points by which moral 
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positioas Kij^htg also supply 8Q|pe of 

tlio by wbicli tho moral seut&mouts 

produ^jaailr eftct. Xiaw affords a support to thu 
fratilb^wdxk of society; but I^aw does not suffice for the 
social liffi of>nian, without Morality. Law and Morality 
coincklo in their p;cncral form nud outlines; but Law is 
stiff and hard ; ^Morality of a more ilexible^ yet more 
petvadiiigly active nature. Law is the Ti{|i<i skeleton, 
which Morality clothos with living fltssh and acting 
musidos. Law supplies the 1ixo«l positions, on whicli 
the Machinery of Duly can rest, so as te move Hie 
world. 

3()5. But though Morality rests upon Law, Law 
is subject to the Authority of Morality: Law is the 
Basi» of Morality, but yet JMorality i.** tlio Standard of 
Law. Law is lixed tor the moment, aud Morality 
biippoises its fixity: hut Morality is a supreme ami 
eternal Rule, which Law must recognize. Law must 
always attempt to conform to Morality. Thus, though 
the Law is, in the first instance, assumed to he fixed, 
aud though its commands are accepted a.s absolute and 
peremptory; it is not to bo considered as entire^ and 
finally unchangeable. Tho commands of Ijaw ard'iiietn- 
selves liable to be judged of, as good or liad. They, and 
tluir application in particular caKCS, may be morally 
V ron<jf, as* well a« right. 

Tiio Law itscH acknowled^ this, ft puts forward 
its Jiulos and Definitions of Rights, as not absolutely 
hired aud universal. They arlmit of exceptions in 
c‘xtrema cases. # In many such cases, there are special 
itiotiil considerations, 'vvld|ffi countorMt tho general 
Rci'^uns of tho Rule, and l^spend ^ts operation. The 
ijaw, 77/oif jiAiflf not kill^ admits of exception in cases 
of bc]f>t!efcnso, burglary, and the like; the Right of 
Property gives way in case of necessity: and, in its 
general administration, the National Law either itself 
tvspircs to be the voice of Natural Justice, as the Roman 
Law did; or has, as in Knglaud, a jurisdictimi of Equity 
^mbined with it, and proceeffing by Buies of natural 
justioo. Thus Law herself recognises Justice, as a 
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Stands^ to which she must conform 

and wmcdi her definitions cannot alter* “^v,< 

And thus, again, as Rights arc to he 
ments of Mormity by individuals^ so also acdioy 
communities. Rights arc built upon Law, but ■iSw^is 
to bo subservient to Morality. Morality sanctions Law, 
but Law must per|>otuaUy seek the sanction of Morality. 
Moral Rules at first agree with l^aws ; but if the Moral 
Rules are improved, the Laws ought to follow the ira- 
]>rovement. 

3()t). \Ve niiiat consider some of the steps by which 
Moral Rules are improved. We have already stated, 
that among these steps, is the more exact Definition of 
some of thi) Conceptions, in terms of wliicli Moral Rules 
arc expressed. We shall now therefore proceed to con¬ 
sider, with a view to such a more exact determination 
of their import as our subject may require, some of the 
Coiicc ptions of this kind; such, for instniico, as The 
Justice^ Liberty^ and the like. 

Such Conceptions, in tlie progrt'ss of nations, gradually 
become clearer and cksarcr among non. We may sup¬ 
pose at first, mail's social and moral faculties aiv 

very imperfectly developed. Tdis notions are mainly 
fastened upon objects of sense; his language refers, for ^ 
the most part, to such objects. Ilis mitral conceptions 
aro dim and vague; and the words by which they arc 
indicated, arc employed in ^^loosc and wavering manner. 
Such is usually the case with all terms of moral import, 
in the earliest history of a language and of a nation. As 
the intellectual culture of the nation proc(x;ds, abstract 
words are used with more pn^ion; and in consequcn6o, 
the conceptions, designated ^ such words, grow clearer 
in mens minds. Wide and general, as well as limited 
and narrow terms, are employed, in expressing those 
moral truths upon which moral precepts rest; and by 
which the cliaracters of nations are unfolded and 
fashioned: nor can we say to what extent this intel- 
le<5tttal and moral progress may proceed. 

367. The intellectual fxrogress of individuals follows 
neady the same course^ in these respects, as that of 

VOIi. I. I 
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TiWions; although the steps of the prop^css may succeed 
each ether with far greater rapidity. In consequence of 
the influence of the opinions of past generations upon the 
views of the present, through the working of literature, 
language, institutions, and traditions, each man's mind 
may pass in a short time, through successive modes of 
thought which, in the course of history, have been slowly 
unfolded one out of another. The intellectual revolutions 
of centuries are compressed into a few years of a man's 
youth; a man's moral conceptions, such as they arc in our 
time, are afltected by those of the Greeks, of the Latins, 
and of the earlier times of our own country; not to speak 
here of the influence of Religion, greater than all the rest. 

But though the intellectual progress c»f the iiidividual 
is thus a compendium, and a very brief coinpendiuin, of 
the intellectual progress of man, the two careers are of 
tlie same kind;—a constant advance from the material 
to the abstract; from tlie particular to the genera ]; but, 
in what is abstract and general, an advance from the 
dim and vague to the distinct and precise. .And we 
now proceed to trace, in several instances^ what the 
steps of this advance have liecn, in order to determine 
what thojr necessarily must be, and at wdiat point wc 
may consider ourselves as having arrived. 

Among these steps, one of the first is the 
formation of a conception of a Persm^ as something 
having active and consciotS Will and Thought, as we 
ourselves have: and differing, thus, from Things^ which 
are unconscious and merely passive. We liave already 
remarked tliat this distinotioii of Persons and 'Things is 
one of the foundatioii-^stQ|||S Of man's moral nature (45). 

Again; another imi>brtabt fundamental step in Morals, 
is the recognition of ^ings as belonging to Persons; to 
ourselves and others; the distincrion of mmm and tmtm 
(7S). This relation is at first indicated only by gram¬ 
matical modifications denoting possession; such as the 
pronoims which have been mentioned. But Things, 
viewed under this aspect, are soon denoted by a general 
abstract Term, and are caltod Propertg^ 

Property is aligned to difi^mt persons by g^eral 
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Rules, atiJ each man's Property is his Right. And in 
like manner, other abstract Ooncoptions, vei^d m 
possessions in particular persons by general Rules, are 
Rights; as we have alrea^ly said. Tliis Conception of 
Rights fe cstablislu;d among men, wherever there is 
settled and tranquil society. 

Some of tho succeeding steps in the ]»ro;;ress of Moral 
Conceptions wc must consider more in dc'tail. 


Chapter XX. 

'J71E STATE. 

.3H9. In order to proceed in a distinct manner 
with our reasonings, wo must have a Conciptiou of 
The State; a conception which is one of tho foundations 
of Morality By the StfU>:^ wo mean the Com¬ 

munity, as the Source of the reality of RigVity. Tho 
State implies a collection or aggrcgjition of men; but 
it is not a n»cre (.Collection, like a herd of cattl^*, in which 
there are no Rights. The State implies Society: but 
not a voluntary association; for tho State is a necessary 
Society: man cannot exist out of such a Society. The 
State implies 11 tilers and Covcrmneiit; bat tho Rulers 
and the Government are not the State: for the State 
may change its Rulers and its mode of Government, and 
yet remain the same State. The State implies Laws; 
but the State is not tho Laws; it is the Origin and Enforcer 
of the Laws: it is the Being whose mind and voice the 
Laws are. It may he said' that the State, thus un¬ 
derstood, is a mere Abstraction: but as w*e have all 
along seen, Moral Truths cannot be expressed but by 
Abstractions, and human life is governed by Abstractions. 
Law itself is an Abstraction; Property, Power, Security, 
^ife, the objects of human desire, are Abslractions; even 
Home, Food, Raiment, when ire speak of them in the 
genend way which moral reasonings require, are Ab- 
atiactioiis. In like manner, the Family, the Tribe, are 
'Abstractions; and the State is an extension of these 

i2 
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Abfltriictions; including in the conception, solne special 
attributes which belong to our subject; as for instance, 
that alreadjr mentioned; that the State gives reality to 
Rights, delivers and executes the Laws, 

370 . • This conception prevailed from an car!y period. 
In the Jewish People, indeed, the Laws were God's 
Laws, support^^d by his sanction; and the conception of 
the State, as the origin of Law, was, among them, not 
brought into clear view% But the conception of the State 
as the origin of Rights and Obligations, was familiar 
among the Greeks. It is manifest," says Aristotle*, 
'‘that the State (j} itoAk) is one of the things which 
exist by nature: and that man is by nature an animal 
living in States (w-oActocow a political animal). A 
man belonging to no State^ is less than man, or more. 
An<l thus we find in Homer, a savage man reviled as 

a^/a>}Tci)p, tt0tfiKrro9, dve<rrtoi, 

A Tribeles?, Lawless, Homeless Wretdi/* (II. rx. 6*2.) 

lie further adds, “ The State exists before the family or 
the individual, as the ^body exists before the nien]|l|ers; 
for if the body do not exist, the hand or Uie fbot is 
not really a hand or a foot." Where, as wo find by the 
context, he means, that the State exists before the Tndi>; 
vidual, in the order of reasoning. The Conditions of the 
Individual's being, are to be derived from the Conditions 
of the State, and not reversely. 

The variety of forms of Government which prevailed 
among the Greek cities, tod the changes of form which 
often tocceeded each other in the lame city, prevented the 
philosophers of that natiem from confounding the State 
with the Governors, as was often done in long-enduring 
monarchies; while tlie strong constraint which.the Laws,, 
in many Grecian States, exercised over individual incli¬ 
nations, made it unlikely that tnen i^Ottld then view the 
State as a v^Tttaiy association; a doctrine which was 
toopt^ at a later period. That the. Stah!^ notwithstand¬ 
ing this constraint, was an object of 9ot 

only as the Origin of Law^ the teacher 

• PoliU 'ti L 
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Virtue, the reader of the Greek authors of the Republican 
time, will recollect abundant proofs. I may mention, for 
the .sake of example, the expostulation which Socrates, in 
his dialogue with Crito, makes the State address to hira» 
self, on tUc supposition that he had atteinptod to escape 
from pri!!?oii*. 

371. Tile Romaits were, in like manner, familiar 

with the concf'ptidii of the State, ass tin* condition of 
a society in which Rights exist. In CieeroV work 7)#! 
liejmhlxca he, sayst, igitur Res publicii res populi: 

popnlus auteni, non omnis hoininum ecetus, qnoquo inodo 
coiigrcgaius; sed coitus multitinuni.^ jujh^ •. oosensu et 
utilitntis communione sociatus." 

372. The Conception of the State be<‘aine, in later 
times, loss cUvir and steady. I’bc (roation and destruction 
of Kingdoms and States which look pKu:e hetwoeu the 
epochs «)f Alexander and Augustus; the concentration 
of all the powders of the Ih.inan Coniinoiiwcalth in the 
Emperor: tlio separation of the Rojuan Empire into new 
kingdoms; the further subdivision of the powers of go- 
vernment which prevailed under the Feudal System; 
the^iiioarly absolute poAver of Kings in most European 
countriesall tended to unsettle and confuse in men’s 
minds the Conception of the State. On thi) one side, men 
confounded the King with the State, and conceived that 
in him wjis the source of Law and Authority. And in 
Oppo.sition to this, there grew up, in modern times, opinions 
in which the doctrine of the State, as the source of Rights, 
was rejected; and Society was represented as a mere 
Cofieourge of IndlMiMa, According to this d(%triue, 
individuals compose a State by contributing, to a common 
stock, tho Rights which they naturally possess; sharing 
the aggregate of such Rights among themselves by com¬ 
mon consent; and establishing offioers, to carry their 
agreement into eilfect. 

• Plato, CriK §.11. 

f Lib. 1. 35 . The State, or the Commonwealth, is the Commu.^ 
nity; but a Community is not every assemblage of men, anyhow 
gadiered toother; but an assemblage connected by agreement 
fMpeptiDg Rights, and common participation of Advantage. 
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373* TT'his latter doctrine is quite untenable. With¬ 
out the existence of a State, we have no Rights; nor cau 
the Rights of the State be at all explained, by any 
ag^gation of the Rights of Individuals, lias the State 
of England its Right to the National Territor}^ by sum¬ 
ming up ill itself the Rights of Individual Landholders? 
Or does not» rather, each Landholder derive his Right 
to his Property from the State ? ' It is plain that the 
latter, not the former, is the case. The Right to Land 
is derived from the Law of thA Land; that is the Law 
of the Static. Independently of the liaw of the Land, no 
man has a Right to land in England. The National 
Right is not the result, but the origin of the Right of in¬ 
dividuals. And in like manner, of other National Rights. 
England, as a Slate, may make war upon France; and 
in the course of war, may kill I^'rciichmen, and seize 
French possessions. But an individual Englishman has 
no fraction of such a Right. Even if ho declares that 
be will withdraw himself from a share in the national 
compact, and will act for himself, lie is not allowed to 
do, oil a small scale, what the nation does upon a large 
one. The Right of the State to make War, depends 
on its being the State; not on its being a Collection of 
Individuals. 

374. The State is conceived as one: tlie Individuals 
of which it is composed being many: the State is con¬ 
ceived as permanent, while the individuals are bom and 
die. Individuals derive, from the State, their Possessions, 
Privileges, and Condition, in t]^e community; either 
directly, or by tlio State, determining the Possessions, 
Privileges, and Condition of the Family, and the Laws 
of their derivation. The State, as a single permanent 
agent, in its proper funotione, acts for the many constantly 
changing individuals, of which it conedsts. States have, 
with each other, intercourse of various kinds; making 
Treaties of Peace, Commerce, or AlHance with each 
other; and making War on each other, if the necessity 
aris^ The State bounds the togal relationa of the in* 
dividual: the etriizeiui of diihreiit etatee ha?e no 
relations with each other, except throi^h th^ Stales. 
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37*^* State is, thus, the necessary Origin of all 
the Rights w'hich exist withiii itself. It is an Atithority> 
superior to all other Authorities; and from whi<;h they 
are all derived. This Supreme and Original Authority, 
thus resiling in the State, is its Sovef'cigntt/. A State 
which is, in all its internal relations, independent of all 
other States, is a Sovereign State. In the raonarcliies 
of modem Europe, the Suf>rt'me Power lias been conceived 
as vested in the Idonarch; and he has been looked upon 
as the Origin of all other power. In such cases, the 
Monarch is termed the Soi'i^reign: but in Republics, 
such as the United States (»f North America, no person 
is Sovereign. The tenn Soeeretgu. has also been applied 
to the People; hut si people, dejtrived of that erganization 
which makes them a State, oi’e not sovc;roign. They 
cannot exercise or impart Authority. Wo can with 
no propriety s])eak of the People of England; 

except we mean the State of England; and thus include 
King, L ords, and Coinrnous, in the term People: if 
People denote individuals, without governors and ina- 
gistrates, wo can with no more propriety speak of the 
Sovereign People of England, than of the Sovereign Peo^ 
pie of Yorkshire. If the People of Yorkshire be ijot 
sovereign, because they arc under the .authority of Eng> 
land; the People of England are not sovereign, Iwcanse, 
by the same rule, they are under the authority of King, 
Lords, and Commons. If there he any establishcti 
Authority, the Rule <»f such Authority determines 
where the Sovereignty resides. If we suppose all esta* 
bli3hed‘authority annihilated, no body of men is^sove- 
rei|m over any individual; and each man is sovereign, 
wiUi as good a Right as any other man or any' collection 
of men. 

376. If it be said that the People is really the 
Soverrign Authority, and the source of Rights, because 
it IS by the common consent of the People that the 
Supreme Authority is conferred upon the sovereign go<- 
vemofs of the State: we reply, that such a transfer of 
sovere^ power to governors, by the common consent of 
the members of a society, has very rardy taken place; 
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and if in a few societies it have ever occurred, sucii 
uncommon and extraordinary events afford no grounds 
for the existence of Rights, in communities in whicli 
nothing of the kind has ever taken place. And in the next 
)dace, we rernark, that whenever the members of as<>ciety 
have thus conferred supreme authority upon their gover¬ 
nors by common consent, they have, in tlieir actions, pre¬ 
supposed the existence of Kights derived from States. If 
a body of men, for instiiiice, by conmion consent frame a 
government for the country in which tljey live; or for 
another country, whicli they have purchased, and into 
which they are migrating: tliey suppose, in the first in¬ 
stance, that the country is theirs as being their native 
land; and in the second instance, as being a purchase. 
But yet mere individuals alone cannot have such Pro¬ 
perty: for Property in land, as we have seen, and 
purchase of Land^ for the like reasons, are creations of 
the Ijaw, 

■ 377- Thus the Conception of a Sovereign State, 
as the origin and guardian of Rights, is necessary, in 
order that wc may conceive Rights as realities. We may 
add, that the State is necessarily conceived as a Moral 
Agent; since it makes war and peace, which it may 
do justly or unjustly; keeps Treaties, or breaks them; 
educates its children, or neghnits them. What arc the 
Rules of Justice in the actions of States, we must after¬ 
wards consider: but it is plain that we must consider 
the State as an Agent, to whose conduct such Rules are 
applicable. 

^78. Since the State is thus a Moral Agent, we 
may apply to it the Rules of Duty, and the doctrines of 
M urality, which we have already established. The State 
1ms its Duties; Duties of Truth and Justice, as aU agree; 
for all hold it to bo the Duty of a Stat^ to observe its 
Treaties, to abstain from the Possessions of another State; 
and the like.' A State has also Duties of Benevolence; 
To relieve its poor, to libeiate its staves, ate often urged 
upon a State,, as Bianilbst Duties of this kind. 

And, as'the eondition of othet Duties beiigpeilbniked, 
the momd Ediu»ation of its. cirizens, and ^ 
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itself, is a Duty of the State. It is iis Duty to cata* 
hliflli in the minds of its children, and to unfold more 
and more into constant qind progressive operation, tlie 
Moral Ideas of I5enevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, 
and Or lor, 

379 . Thus jVIoral Progress is the Duty of States, 
as well as of individuals. States, like Individuals, have 
a continuous existence; a scries of purposes and actions ^ 
a conneeted eoiirae of being; Si, Life, During this Life", 
it is their Duty to conform their being more and more 
to the Moral Ideas; and this Duty extends to all their 
actions, and all times of their action. 


Chapter XXL 

JUSTICE. 

380. Riwiits arc, as we have formerly said, neces¬ 
sary conditions of man^s action as man; and the State is 
the necessary origin and basis of Rights: the State defines 
them and realir/^ them.* But though Rights arc thus, 
in each case, what, by the State, they arc defined to 
he; there is yet, in men's minds, a fiiudamontal conviction, 
that Rights are not arbitrary. It is conceived that there 
is a higher Rule, to which Rights ought to conform; 
that they should be, not only ord^real but just; that 
there are not only positive Laws, enacted by .special 
bodies of men, but a Natural Law, depending upon the 
nature of man. 

This conception of Natural Law, appears among 
the Greek Philosophers. “There are,” says Aristotle^ 
‘‘two kinds of Law; that which is proper to each com¬ 
munity; and that which is common to all. For there 
is, as all men perceive more or less clearly, a Natural 
Justice and Injustice, which men in common recognize, 

I. 13, 
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oven if they have no society nor compact with each 
other. Thus the Antigone of Sophocles is made to say, 
that it was right for her, in spite of the tyrant's command, 
to bury her brother Polymees, as a part of a Natural 
Law: 

For this is oo command of yesterday. 

Bit: everliving I^w, its source unknown. 

The Books of the Laws of Plato proceed upon the 
same supposition; and are an attempt to draw out, in 
dehiil, the Code of Natural Law which vras thus assumetl 
to exist. 

3 ill. This Conception of a Natural Law, derived 
from Keason, and universally valid for all nien> was still 
more distinctly entertained by the Romans. This ap¬ 
pears in Cicero's Dialogues on the Laws in several places’*, 
and still more emphatically in a passage in the work 
De RepMica\: ‘‘Law is right Reason, congruous to 
Nature, pervading all minds, constant, eternal; which 
calls to Duty by its commands, and repels from wrong 
doing by its prohibitions; and to the good, does not 
command or forbid in vain; while tho wick^ are un¬ 
moved by its exhortations and warnings. This Law 
cannot be annulled, sttperseded,'or overruM. No Senate, 
no People can loose us from it; no Jurist, no Interpreter, 
can explain it away. It is not one Law at Rome, another 
at Athens; one, at present, another at some future time; 
but one Law, perpetual and immutable, includes all 
Nati<His and all timesj:.'' 

'HurLaw, thus described by Cicero, includes Justice, 
as well as Law. In the notion of Natural Law, the 
distinction of Obligations and Duties is not recognised. 

302. But it may be said that the Natural Law, 
thus described by Cicero, nowhere exists. The actual 
Law is different at Rome and at Athens, and in every 

* I. 6 ; II. 4. 

1 IH Rep, m, 20. quoted Jbactant. InH» vi* 8* 

X 1 have omitted theconeliidiiigelsuseof tbepamgrapli, 

Law the Author aad Giver ia God as bsldtiging to aacther 
of tny subjeet. 
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diilbrent State. And since the Natural Jjaw, of which 
we speak, cannot he the same as all these Codes, it oan<> 
not be the sanio with an//; and is actually nothing. 

The reply to this difficulty is contained in w’hat we 
have already said ( 96 , 97); That the Conceplion» of the 
Fundamental Rights, which Law establishes, arc neces¬ 
sary and universal for all men; but that the Definitions 
of those Rights are Facts, which grow out of the History 
of each comTnunity, and may be different in different 
times and places. The Fourth Book of this Work will 
contain a view of this Natural Law*; the Law's of Rome 
and of England being there employed, as thtj exemplifi¬ 
cation, not as the necessary form, of Natural Law, Wc 
shall there see, that in many iustancos, the Commentators 
on these Laws have announced JMaxinis of Natural I^aw, 
as the basis of the actual ]jaw. 

38IL The Roman term, Jus-, (in its sense of a 
body of Laws, and of Doctrines on whicli Laws depend,) 
is especially adapted to denote this Natural Law; for 
it implies, at the same time. Law' and Justice ( 90 ). 
The consistency of the l^aw w’ith Justice, is assumed 
throughout the Roman Jurispnidence. Thus in the 
commencement of the Institutes we read*: Justitia est 
constans et perpetua voluntas jus suum cuique tribuendi. 
Jurisprudoiitia est divinarum atque humanarum rerum 
scientia, justi atque injusti cognitio." But Justice, thus 
assumed as identical with Jas^ in its results, is aedbeep- 
tion which requires to be more exactly defined and 
developed than wo have yet done, before we can saapply 
it. This we must now attempt to do. 

384. As we have said, Law, in every form in which 
it exists, must involve actual Definitions, as well as the 
^nerai Conception of Natural Law or Justice. These 
Definitions will depend upon past events. Thus, the 
tenare of land in each country depends upon past con¬ 
quests and migrations of the races which, inhabit the 

* InsU 1 .1. Justice is the constant and perpetual intention of 
giving to ea^ his own Right. Jurisprudence is the knowl^ge of 
divine and human things, (as required for ffiat intention): the 
sclrace of what is just and unjust. 
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country; upon many inheritances, many contracts of 
buying and soiling, and the like, which hare taken place 
among individuals; upon La^s which have been made, 
relative to such property, and such transfers; and upon 
various other circumstances. Justice gives to ?ach his 
own; but the actual Law must define wliat is each 
person's own, according to all these circumstances. And 
the like may be said of all other branches of Natural 
Law. 

385. According to our idea of Rights, as assigned 
by Natural Law, each person must have those Rights 
which it is just he should have. A person caunot have 
Rights which it is unjust he should have. If the actual 
Laws of any State give him such Rights, those Rights 
are unjust; and that they are so> is a reason for altering 
the Law, or its application. If a man has acquired 
a seeming Right, in violation of Justice, Natural Law 
rejects such Rights. According to Natural Law, Bight 9 
camnot he founSed on Injustice* 

386. Ou the other hand, existing Rights, in each 
couutrjr, as we have seen, depend upon its History: and 
the History of every country contaips many acts of 
injustice. It cannot be doubted that the present Rights 
of Property in Land, for instance, have, in every country, 
been brought into being by transactions, many of which 
have bedh unjust. Shall we say that Justice required 
us ta deprive persons of such Rights, when any Injustiee 
can be discovered in their origin or tranamission; how^ 
ever remote may be the blemish, and however blkmelei^ 
the present holders ? If an estate were acqniied by fraud 
centuries ago, and have since been possessed, without dis¬ 
pute, by generations of unconscious successors; Or sold to a 
multitude of poor and honest purchasers; shall we say that 
it still, in Justice, belonjm to the heirs oi the delhsuded 
person; and that, accorcung to Nat#ld Law,' presOhi 
^sessors ought to restore the property to t^i^ 

No one, pro&bly, would, assert it to he just iio demy 
Swpppsed existing Bights on sneh gnmada as tliM. 
AA ^uld allow that Justice Isy in sddi a casifi!, with 
the BosseaaofSt 
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:]87. Indeed, to assert the contra .y, would be to 
niftlcc that Tiaw of Descent, by whicli the heirs the 
defrauded person might claim the jfiroperty, paramount 
over nil other Laws. It .vould he to make that Rule 
of inheritance absolute and indestructible, while other 
Rules, as for instance, houA fiile purchase, j>rc8eription, 
and the like, are comparatively rejected. There can be 
no re:isoii, in Natural liaw, for erecting aay one Rule of 
Derivation of Rights into this absolute Supremacy over 
all others. 

31Wh Thus tlic; maxim, that Rights cannot he 
founded in Injustice, is imt. to be applied in such a 
way as to m;ike e\ery past Injustice* overturn present 
posses':.!on. Injuotiiii* an arbitrary act, done in disregard 
of Rule and Reason. J ustiee abhors all tluit is arbitrary; 
for it requires all things to be d<jnc aecijrdiiig to Reason, 
and therefore, according to Rule. Rut then, tlie I^aw 
of Inheritance is an arbitrary' thing, as well a« the Act 
of Fraud. The Law of Inheritance is quite didcrent in 
different countries; and might, in this country, have been 
different from what it is, if the Law had so ordered it. 
Justice accepts, in general, the Law of inheritance, as 
her Rule; yet not al).solutely, as Supreme, hut relatively, 
as a mesans to her en<l. Justice an mils, in general, the 
Fffect of acts of h'raud; but still, not without limit in 
the contcinjdatlon of Kffejcts; but only, so fg,r as the 
condemnation of sucti effects is a means to her end. ^ JuB> 
tice cannot disregard the existing state of }>ossessio^s, 
and turn her attention only to their origin, l^^hc cannot 
found her sentence on one particular past event, and take 
no account of the more recent evctits and the present 
conditions. On tho contrary, it is the present with 
which shc5 has especially to do. She has to pronounce 
upon existing Rights, as to whetlicr they are valid or 
not; and she must look at them, as they exist. And 
hence, as a balance to our former maxim, we must lay 
down this: Jihitice asBi^ns Right 9 accerdin^/ to enAsting 
cofid^ iOttif • 

^19. Thus justice rejects that which is arbitrary, 
alike in the past and in the present. She condemns the 
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ancient fraud, fr< m which the present possession is de¬ 
rived: she limits the Rule of inheritance, on which the 
opposing present claim is founded. She pronounces that 
no Right can be founded in Injustice: but she pronounces 
the Right of the present holders to be founded, not on 
the ancient Injustice, but on the recent transactions; 
which are free from the stain of Injustice, and by which 
the ancient stain may be diluted or obliterated. A thing 
unjustly acquired, may, by long undisturbed possession, 
and h(m6. Jitle tenure, become a just properly; and ac¬ 
cordingly, so the Laws of States decide. 

3w. The opposition of the two maxims respecting 
Justice, which have just been stated, is a result of the 
universal opposition of Ideas and Facts which exists in 
('very subject of Thought (97). In the Jdm^ Justice 
coniiot admit of anything arbitrary; for what is arbi¬ 
trary is unjust. In the Fact^ every transaction must 
have in it something arbitrary, for it must depend upon 
external circumstances, which are not governed by our 
Ideas. In Idea, Justice would assign Froperty without 
u'gard to previous possession ; but in Fact, by reject¬ 
ing the regard to previous possession it ceases to bo 
Property. 

The same opposition may be remarked, in other parts 
of Natural Law. In Idea, for instance. Justice requires 
that all glasses of iiten should have equal Rights: hut 
in Fact, men form themselves into Classes, and by that 
very act make their Rights unequal. In Idea, men 
Hhonld make and perform their Contracts according to 
perfect,'Equality; but in Fact, the Terms of the Contract 
must be regarded by Justice, because Eq^uality is too 
obscure and indefinite a foundation for a just decimon* 
And the like may be said in other cases. 

391. The Steps by which the Oonoeptioa of 
Justice has been unfolded and defined among men, have 
involved a reco^ition of both the maxims which have 
been stat^. Ilie Laws of all Countries annul Bights 
acquired in violent and illegal wm } and the XiSwa pf 
all Countries allow undisturbed Poss^O^ in the siii;- 
cere belief of Eighty to giv%.at least in sbine eutSB, axtd 
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after some lapse of time, a complete Ri^jut. To all men, 
when the origin of existing Rights is shown to be some 
violent and unjust act, the Rights apy)car to be unjust. 
But when it is shown, on the other hainl, that the traces 
of this arbitrary origin are only such as inevitably exist 
in all Rights, the Itights again :>ecm just. Wlien we 
<-onsider liow greatly the existing tenure of Land, in 
this country, dopciuls upon the vifdent'' conHscations 
which took place in the Nonuan Conquest, the Rights 
of many of our landlords may appear to ho unjust. But 
wlion we recollect tliat the Saxons, whom the Normans 
conquc'red, had themselves ohtaim'd possession of the 
laud by a sirnihir conqiic«'t; and that the transactions 
respetjtiug property in Kiigland h.ave, for nearly eight 
hundred years, assumed the validity of the Riglits 
awpiircd by the Norman Conquest; wesee that it would 
he unjust to fix our attentiou on that 2 )articiilar event, 
as especially vitiating Rights. 

392. The renioteucss of an act of violence in point 
of time; the complexity of the events wliieh have 
succeeded it; the degree in which it has faded into 
oblivion; the habit of disregrirding it established in 
the community; — all these, aro circunistanccs which 
make it just to disregard the l)caring of the event upon 
existing Rights. Every circumstance, by wdiich tlio 
effect of a past event upon men's thoughts and actions 
is enfeebled, makes it less of a reality in the present 
condition of things; and therefore, less an eloincnt for 
consideration in the ^issignment of Rights according to 
justice. . « 

303. What has now been said, agrees with what 
was said fonnerly (3(i^) in 8y>eakiiig of the Standards of 
Morality; namely, that though, in general, Morality is 
determined by Law, the Law must be framed in ac¬ 
cordance with Morality* Justice is directly and i)08itively 
determined by Law; for a man's .mst Rights are those 
which the Law gives him. The Law- must bo framed 
in accordance with Justice; and must therefore reject all 
that is arbitrary and uneqiui.1, os soon as it is seen to be 
so. Hence the Law, in order that it may accord with 
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Justice, may le changed from time' to time, in pro¬ 
portion as difierent external facts are made objects of 
attention. For instance, if one State, (suppose Helos,) 
act with great 'violence and cruelty towards another; 
(suppose Sparta;) it may be just in Sparta to punish 
Helos, by reducing its citizens to a condition of sub¬ 
jection, and depriving them of their property. But 
after several generations, when the transgrossioii is fallen 
into oblivion, it would be unjust to make any Laws, on 
tho ground of such transgression. When such a time 
lias arrived, it may be just to make laws, in order to 
render the condition of the Helots less subject; or in 
order to restore to them their territory. 

394. On this imaginary case, wt: may make one 
or two further remarks. It may he olijected to the 
.above statement, that it cannot be just to punish a 
whole State for the offense of some of its citizens; still 
less to continue the punishment to succeeding unoffend- 
ing generations. And this is true, so far as such a 
remark can he applied, consistently with tlie nature of 
Punishment, and of a State. But when one State is 
injured by another, it must deal with the offending 
ns a whole; and it cannot extend its regard to 
individuals, in such a manner as would render impossible 
the punishment of injuries done by the State. Tf indi¬ 
viduals have offended against a foreign State; and if 
the State to which they belong, refuses to punish them, 
or to give them up; it makes itself a party to their 
wrong. And when, on this ground, a penal inffiotion 
takes.place, this-infliction must operate alike on thd 
offenders and their fellow-citizens; alike on tiiose citizens 
who were in bein^ at the time of the wrong, and on 
succeeding generations. For the State, according to tho 
conception of it, is a coUectiye and perpetual body (374); 
its condition is communicated to contemporary and to 
successive members ot it, by their being Members. In 
th% there is no injustice; any more than there is in the 
transmission of the Possessions, or of the Bank* of a 
Fan^y, to Mei^bers,. a^ to successive generaticAis. 
ifations dmive tWr or advarse. eondition 
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from their liistory, and from their Wnsactions with 
other nations; and individuals, more or less^ share iu 
the prosperous or adverse condition of tho nation. 

39«5. States have hot, nor can have, any way of 
punish^ig Injuries, or of asserting their Rights against 
other States, except War. They have no common 
Superior Tribunal to which they can appeal (375): and 
they can seek Jubtice iu no other wiiy. Al«o War 
would not answer its purj)ose, nor would it be War, 
if it did not produce some inconvemence to the van¬ 
quished State, and consequently to its citizens. Innocent 
citizens must he involved with the guilty, in the punish¬ 
ment; as the children of a guilty parent are necessarily 
involved in his punishment. 

With regard to the seizure of the I’roperty of the 
vanquished by the victorious State; it may further be 
remarked, that the citizens of tho vanquished State 
derivevi Rights from their State; and tliat, tlicrefore, 
they necessarily lose their Rights, when their State loses 
its pow'or of maintaining Rights"'. 

It is not therefore ncces-sarily unjust that there should 
take jilace, between State>s, acts of violence, which afiet;t, 
through succeeding generatiems, the distribution of pro¬ 
perty and the relation of classes. The possibility of such 
events, is a necessary condition of the existence of States. 
The Actions of States, as of individuals, produce per¬ 
manent consequences. If they did not do so, questions 
of jn.citice and injustice respecting such actions would be 
of little importance. 

396. But if such violent events have at seme time 
taken place, must their cons(;quenecs remain unchanged? 
If calamities have been inflicted by ono nation upon 
another, even as a just punishment; does justice require 
these inflictious to be perpetnaied without limit ? If a 
nation have been enslaved and despoiled, even for their 
wrongs, may not the time come when they may be 
restored to freedom and property ? ^ We reply, in ac¬ 
cordance with what has b^n said, that in proportion as 

* Such maxims may be much mitigated in practice by Inter¬ 
national Law, as we riiall see heceafW. 
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the traces of the vrong arc obliterated in mens rnindif 
Justice will aim at obliteratinQ^ them in their condition 
also. The privations and suljcctiou of the subjugated 
('lass, so soon as they cease to oe looked upon ns penal^ 
appear as arbitrary,' and therefore unjust. As soon as 
the inequality appears as an arbitrary one, Justice 
requires that it shall be removed* 

J3ut then, no 'present inequality can bo quite arbitrary, 
because (3very actual inequality depends upon the Laws 
and Habits by which the present is derived from the 
past; and such Laws and Habits are requisite, in order 
that there may be, between the present and the past, 
tliat connexion which the continuity of the Life of States 
(379) rf'quires. The Events of History have, at every 
step, led to present inequalities; to a diflerenee of high 
and low, rich and poor. Justice does not require that 
wc should abolish all such distinctions; for to do this, 
would be to abolish Rights, the necessary conditions of 
Justice, What then is the course which Justice pre¬ 
scribes ? 

397 . We answer, that Justice, reepiir&s us to aim 
constantly to remedy the inequalities which History jito- 
duces. 

We do not say that Justice requires us to restore anv 
previous condition which has been unjustly changed, 
but to remaedy the eftects of the change. For, in fact, a 
j>revious State of things never can be restored: and 
when a change takes place, then, after a short timo has 
elapsed, there have grown up, under tbo new State of 
things, ccw Rights, which it would be unjnst to annul. 
AV’'hat has once happened, can never cease to have 
happened. In the course of a nation's history, what has 
been done, cannot be undone. We may do something 
of an opposite tendency; and when what has been done 
WM imjust, it is just to do something to ranedy the 
injustice. If we^are asked whether the consequences of 
events are to be ^rpetual; we may answer, that the 
consequences of events ate perpetual; but that the con* 
sequence of a second event may coniitiwaet:1^0Be of a 
former oue^ And we pronounce that auch it secmid 
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event ought to take place, when there ^xist inequalities, 
oTigmating in the injustice of a former event. 

398. Such remedying of Injustice is a part of the 
general Duty of Moral Ptbgress, which belongs to States 
as well^as to individuals (379). have already said, 
that the Law must perpetually and slowly tend to the 
Idea of Justice. We now see further the import of this 
assertion. The l.aw must tend slowly towards Justice, 
because the influence of the Facts of Ifistt»ry upon 
existing Kights must always be groat: and it is not just 
to disregard this influcnco. Tlic influence itself is, how¬ 
ever, weakened by the lapse of time, and the intervention 
ef new events. It the Duty t)f men to act justly', iu 
those new event'*: it is the Duty of >States, to make 
just Laws, in reforeiu'c to the new aspect which those 
new events give to History. And Justice, thus, and 
History as regvilatcd by Duty, constantly', but slowly, 
monld each other. 

399. Again, the l^aw must tend perpettially 
towards Justice, that is, its progress in tliat direction 
<^an never be looked upon as terminated. For the 
influence of the post Facts of flihtory upon Law, thougli 
constantly wearing out, can never be quite oblitcratea. 
Even if, in all present ovt'nts, iinm did iict justly and 
legislate justly', still there would remain traces of the 
ancient order of things. For instance, the distribution 
of landed property at present, must alw'ays continue to 
depend upon the original and ancient migrations of 
mankind, by which cacli Nation becaras possessed of its 
present territory; and upon many svicceedingaovents; 
some of which have been acts of Injustice. The ad¬ 
ministration of Law, and the progress of Legislation, 
can never obliterate the effect of these by'gone arbitrary 
and unjust acts; while new arbitrary and uiqust acts 
are constantly happening. Thus Law, who must con¬ 
stantly travel onwards towards Justice,, must always 
have some part of her journey still perform. Or to 
Use another image: the pure waters of Justice are con* 
stantly poured into the mingled stream of the Law, in 
order to purify it; but we cannot hope to see the time 
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>vhcn all the inl'|^)urities which the latter has collected, 
in its passage through the realms of History, shall have 
disappeared; and the clear united current sliall flow on 
indistinguishable. 

And thus both the maxims which have beep stated 
retain their truth and validity. Right cannot he founded 
on Tyijmtice: such is the negative maxim which serves 
to dehne the Idea of Justice. Justice assigns Rights 
according to existing Conditmts: such is the positive 
maxim which makes Justico applicable to Facts. 

AVc have taken tho exemplification of the conditions 
of Justice from imaginary relations l>etween States, 
because in eneb a case there is not, as in all transactions 
betwe^en individuals there is, a mixture of the con¬ 
siderations of Law, with the question of Justice. But 
still Justico, as distinguished from Ijaw, is to be con¬ 
sidered in questions between individuals. The term 
employed to designate Justice in this point of view, is 
JSquitg, 


Chapter XXII. 

KQUITY. 

400. Equity derives its Name from Equality / and 
in the Conception, also, is understood to imply, in some 
way, equal advantages assigned to the parties con¬ 
templated. In^this sense, attempts have been made, at 
varionseperiods, to introduce the Conception of Equity, 
as explanatory of, or supplementary to, the Conception 
of Justice. It will be found that this mode of conceiving 
Equity, has led to some Maxims which am worthy of 
notice. . 

Ariskdle*^ says tliat Inequality is one kind of Injus¬ 
tice; and that Injustice is to be remedied by Eq?ialHy;—^ 
bjr Equality of bUktios*, in Distributive Justico 
E^ality of Shares, in Corrective Justice. Thua Dis- 
triburive Justice makes A's share be to M's as A's 
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right is to B*s right: Corrective Justibo takes from 
tlie wrong doer, and gives to B, who is wronged. But 
this view of the equality which constitutes Justice is 
partial and fanciful: it ^nnot he extended to cases in 
geiierah Still, there is a notion of Equality, as a kind 
of Justice. Cicero says*, Jus constat ex his partibus, 
Natura, l-iCge, Consuetudine, Judicato, Bono et 
Pacto.*^ This expression Bono et JBqrw was familiarly 
used in this sense by the Koraan l^awyers. Thus 
Ulpiant, “Jus est Ars Boni et Jiqui." And this notion 
of equal Justice has been carried into some detail. Thus 
Orotius makes Equality the Rule of Contracts J; they 
require equality of knowlc<lge; equality of liberty; and, 
within certain limits, equality of advantage. 

401. Justice and Equity, originally conceived as 
identical, in the <JOurse of time were sc))}^ted; for 
Justice, in its adininistration, was necessarily hxed and 
limited by Laws and Rules; while Equity was con¬ 
ceived as not so limited. And as Laws and Rules, 
however much meant to be just, and however carefully 
constructed, will yet press iqioii individual cases in a 
way which seems hard; Equity was conceived as that 
kind of Justice which was not thus bound by Laws and 
Rules, and which was disposo^l to relieve sucli hardships. 
The Virtue which exists in such a disposition, is termed 
by Aristotle §, 'EfririKeia; and lie defines it to bo, Thu 
Correction of the Law, where it is defective by reason 
of its univcrstility. The Law, he says, is ncKMSsarily 
universal in its expressions; hut some things cannot 
rightly be expressed universally. There is a defix;t, not 
in the Law, nor in the Lawgivers; hut in the nature kA 
things. And the €Vicikcc, or equitMe, is opposed to the 
dkpipottKaiov^ or rigldhf juet* Tlie same opposition is 
repeatedly ^recognized in the Roman Law. Thu8||, 

* AS fferenn, ix. 13. Jus consists of ihea* portiont; Natunl 
Law, Positive Law, Cusiom, Decisions, Equity, Contvact. 

f Hig, X. i. 1. $ D. eX /*• II, xii. 8. 

§ EM. ATlcL V. 10. 

II Cndae xii. 1. 8. Ithaabaen thou^t good dm regard be had 
to Justice and Equity, rather than to strict Rights. 
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*‘PIacuit in on&nibus rebus prfncipuam esse justitije 
«equitatisque, quam stricti juris rationeiu." And in 
Another place*, “ Hajc i^iquitas suggerit, etsi jure defi- 
ciamur.’' And the Pra?tor*fl judicial office was sometimes 
described, as if its object were to administer Equity 
in this sense +: “Jus Praetorium est quod Prsetores 
introduxerunt, adjuvandi, vel supplendi, vel corrigendi 
juris civilis gratia, propter utilitatem publican).*' Simi- 
IfT functions have often been ascribed to the Jurisdiction 
of the (>c)urt of Chancery in England. Thus Bacon, on 
<x:ca8ion of assutniug the office of Chancellor, says}, 
“Chancery is ordained to supply the Law, not to 
subvert the Law: ” and Chancellor Finch says, that the 

•f ' 

nature of Equity is to amplify, enlarge, and add to the 
letter of the Law. This has sometimes been stated by 
saying, that Equity decides § “de rebus r^uas Lex non 
cxacte definit, sed arbitrio boni viri pennittit.'* 

402. But ibis description of Equity is too vague 
to bo applicable; and has not been really accepted and 
acted upon in the administration of Justice, either in 
Kome or in England. For a Justice, administered, not 
according to Rules, but according to the immediate 
aspect of each case, would be deficient in the first 
requisite of Justice, that of being consistent with itself. 
Wo have already said (242), that Rules are necessary in 
Morality, to subdue the temptations of special cases; 
they are especially necessary as regards Justice, to 
correct the delusive aspect of particular cases. To leave the 
decision of cases to the conscience of the Judge, however 
wise axd good, would lead to those arbltrs^ decisions 
which Justice especially abhors. In this view, Selden's 
condemnation of Equity is deservedt|; “Fox Law we 

* Dig, XXX. ill. 5. TM* i« by Equity, although 

Law fails us. 

t Dig, t, 1. 7. Prcatois* Law is that which th^ Prwtprs have 
introdtt^, for theit pohlle ffood, f(» the sake of hoping cut, aup« 
plementing, and coReetmg me CivQ Law.^ 

$ Bacon's Worlu, rv. 488. „ ; 

$ Gvot. De JE^uUate^ Gotteemkig ihinge whkh ^ liasr 
not exactly deRne, hut leavaa to the dherehon of a godd ixiaa# . 

U TtOleTam. . - 
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have a measure, and we know what to irust to. Equity 
is according to thi» Conscience of him who is Chancellor; 
and as that- is larger or narrower, so is Equity. 'Tis all 
one as if they should make the standard for the measure 
of the l?hancc‘llor s foot. Wliat an uncertain measure 
would this be T' Since ]\loraIity is governed by fixed 
Rules, Equity, which is a part of Morality, must also 
ha%'e its fixed Rules. ^Aud as the linlcs of Law are the 
foundations of Justice, the Rules of Rpiity cannot be in 
general iuconsistoiit with those of Law. 

doa Accordingly, the Praetor's power did not 
extend to the ovfirtlirow or disregard of the written 
Law. When the Law was applicable, the Praetor was 
to stsind by it*; and we find such remarks as thisf: 
'•‘Quod quidem perquam durum est; sed ita lex scripta 
est." Nor dcK»s a Of)urt of Kquity in England decido 
differently from a (/ourt of Law, excc))t in cases which 
involve circumstanct's to which a Court of Law cannot 
advert. Equity, as wo have said, Inas its Maxims; and 
one of the first of these Maxims is;]'., ^Hquitas sitt^nitur 
Leff&m; Equity follows the Lavsr. 

404. Nor does Jurisprudential Equity fill up the 
measure of the description of Moral Equity, that it 
abatus the rh/our of the. have, Hlackstone has showrn 
how far this is frmn being a description of the Eipiity of 
English Courts. No such p(»wer of abating the rigour 
of Law, ho says, is contended for by the Court of 
Chancery§. The Law is rigorous, Avhich declares that 
land which a man bequeaths to a legatee shall not, after 
his deaths be liable to simple contract debts, evefi if the 
debt be for money employed in purchasing this very 
land. The Law is rigorous which commands that the 
father shall never immediately succeed as heir to the 
land of the son: yet in these oases, a Court of Equity 
can give no relief. Jurisprudential Equity, therefore, 
does nor extend to cases of legal hardship in general. 

• Story^^ Cornmevdarie* on Equity^ p. 6. 

Dig, %L, ix. 12, 1. This is very hard; but this is the 
written law. 

X Story, £q, § Conttn, ill. 430. 
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405. In a certain sense, however, and to a ccrtsdn 
extent. Equity does supply defects in the Law. Equity, 
as a branch of Jurisprudence, must, like all branches of 
Jurisprudence, act by definite^ Processes, and according 
to fixed Rules. But the Processes and the Pvules of 
Equity Jurisprndence, came into being, at first, as 
remedies to the defects of Law: and though, by being 
reduced to a fixed form and settled maxims, they can no 
Idnger be appealed to as remedies for all hardships and 
defects of Law, they have still a remedial and sup* 
pletory character. 

This agrees with the account which the best autho¬ 
rities give of the origin of the Equitable Jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery in England. In the Common 
or traditional Law of England, the process of an action 
began by certain writs or documents of prescribed form, 
which were issued from the King's Chancery, on appli¬ 
cation made there; and which brought the action into 
the Courts of Common Law. The Chancellor, therefore, 
(according to Lord Hardwicke,) when any petition for 
such a writ was referred to him, was the most proper 
judge, whether such a writ could be framed and issued, 
as might furnish an adequate relief to the party; and if 
he found the Common Law remedies deficient, he might 
proceed according to the extraordinary power committed 
to him by the reference*; “ Ne Curia Be^ defioeiet in 
justitili exercendfi." Thus the exercise of an equitabla 
jurisdiction by the Chancellor, arose from his betng the 
Officer to whom applieations were made, for 'writs on 
which to ground actions at the Common Law. Where 
that Law afforded no remedy, he was led 40 extend 
a discretionary remedy; and thus, the forum of Com¬ 
mon Law and the forum of Equity were separated in 
England f. 

406< It is not neoessarv. to prosecute farther our 
account of Jvr^fpTttdmtial Eq[aity; since our bisnness 
is rather with Morjsd Equitv. And by tracing the 
course of the dcviidopment of this Conception, as 

* Lettthe King’s Coori shoold be defideni in. edmhi&tatiiig 

t Story, Jfjf. 44* 
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have now stated it, we are able to give a connected 
account of this moral (quality. We may accept, as a 
starting point, Aristotle's Definition: Equity w a Cor- 
reetioH of Law where %i is defective by reason of its 
univer,^lity. But Equity itself must proceed by fixed 
•Laws, otherwise it would be defective in consistency* 
As the Rules of Equity tijus become fixed. Equity 
ceases to be able to correct all the defeefs of Law; and 
bticomes itself, as Law was at first* an iinjwrfect ef- 
]>rc8sion of Justice; and tlnis we hav(‘, in the notion of 
Equity, a recognition of two Maxims to a certain 
extent opposite to each otlier; that Flared Rules are 
requisite for the expreuhm of Justice ; and that Eo Fiatsed 
Rules can so comjdpfely r.vjrress Justice^ hut that the 
co7iceytion tf Justice wilL in some parllcnlar cases^ seem 
to require ejcveptions to the Rvhs. 

' 407 . The adniioi*^tration of Equity has led to the 

currency of many Maxims, which iiia\ be considered 
Maxims of Moral, as well as Jurisprudential Equity; 
since their acceptance in the Courts of Law has been 
duo to their presumed agreement with diisticrc. We 
may iiotiee some of these JMaxims; not as Ijeing always 
tmiversally trxic, or free from doubt and difliculty in 
their application; but as bringing forwards some of the 
points on which Equity must principally depend; and 
as showing, by examples, the kind of Equality in which 
it consists. Among sucli maxims are the following. 

409. uEquitas sequitur Leyem ; Equity follows 
the Law/' And this may bo understood in two senses; 
either that Equity is based upon the Relation^ w'hicli 
the Law establishes; or that Equity follows the Analogy 
of the Law. We have already said, that Justice assumes 
the Definitions of Rights which I^aw gives. Hence 
Equity supposes that to be a man s Prope rty, that to be 
a Marriage, that to be a Contract, which the Law 
makes such. Yet if there be merely same fonnal defect 
in a contract* moral Equity will still hold it valid. 
Again, Equity follows the Analogy of Xaw; thus in 
Englaqd, where the Law gives the whole landed property 
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to the eldest son. that would not be an equitable decision 
which should divide the property amongst the children 
equally* 

409. In eqmlijure meVM' est conditio posndentii ; 
♦‘Where Rights are equal. Possession is a gi;ound of 
preference." As if two persons have been equally in¬ 
nocent and equally diligent, the one in trying to recover 
a property lost by fraud; the other in transacting a honn 
fide purchase of the property; ho who is in possession is 
preferred. 

But there are other maxims, which throw the task of 
judging of deficiencies in the property on one side 
cspecisdly i for instance, in matters which are apparent 
oil due examination, the Rule is Careat emptor^ Let tlie 
buyer take care of himself. 

410. Qut mitit onm^ sentlre d*jhct et eommodum; 

qm sentit eommodum^ mitlre dehet et onm ; “ lie who 

bears the burthen ought to receive the profit; ho wlio 
reaps the profit ought to bear the burthen." Thus, if a 
man, dying, leaves his wife pregnant, so that it is 
uncertain who will be heir to his lands; if the next 
presumptive heir, lu the mean time, sow tho land, it is 
equitable that the harvest also shall be his. And on tho 
other hand, they who enjoy the benefit of any improve¬ 
ment of land arising from public works; as, for instance, 
from a general drainage; ought to contribute to the ex- 
|)ense of the works. 

411. There are other maxims which refer to the 

general responsibility of actions, as for instance, JHeeessi-^ 
he mmkakt ‘‘Necessity has no law;" which 

wo have referrf)^ speaking of cases of necessity 
(321). And again: Qui faeit per aliumfacit per ee; 

What a man does through the agency of others is his 
act." Others refer to tho njode of interpreting Laws or 
Contracts, and administering Justice! as, Easpreem 
uniue eet emlwtm edterinf; “ ITie mention of one person 
is the exclusion of another." Nemo d/^t juaex in 
propria mu$d / “ A man is not to be judge in Ins own 
cause" Ail riiese maxims may bo to<£ed upon as 
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indications and fragments of a supposed Natural Law; 
which can never be expressed except by indications and 
fragments; since, as we have said, no Rules can express 
Equity, so as not td require exceptions. 

412. Other indications of the assumed existence of 
a Natural Law, the necessary result of Justice and 
Equity, may be trac(*<l in expressions, which are often 
used in moral and political discussions. Thus, we hear 
of the Natund Rights of man ; and as examples of these, 
of the Ri^fht to iSid/sintenco^ the Ri(/hr to Rrmioniy and 
the like. In speaking of these Rights as Natural^ it is 
not meant that they are universally recognized by the 
Laws of States. Tu truth, Riglits of the citiziens to 
Siib.sistencc and to Freedom, are so far limited and 
modified by the Law's of most States, that they can 
hardly l>c said to exist as general Rights. By speaking 
»>f such Rights^ and descriluiig them as the dictates of 
Natural Justice^ as is often done, it is meant that the 
I^aws (yugkt to recognize and establish them. But some¬ 
thing more than this seems to be meant, by s])eaking of 
the Natural Right to Subsistence, and the like ; for to 
say that such a Right is what the I.aw ought to establish, 
is merely to class the recognition of this Right with all 
the other prudential iftiprovements, of which the Law^s 
of any State are susceptible. The Laws ought to aim 
at securing the Purity and Rationality, as well as the 
Subsistence, of the people. By speaking of the Claim of 
men to Subsistence as a Right, it appears to be meant 
that it is not only conformable to the Duty of States, in 
the general sense in which it is their Duty to make their 
laws constantly better; hut that it is conformable to 
Justice in some more special sense, in which Justice is 
oppressed by definite and universal Principles. 

413, Yet the Principles of Justice which have 
been propounded as the basis of the Natural Rights 
of Men, are such as it is difficult tef establish, in 
definite and universal form. It has, for instance, been 
said, that All mm are hem equal. But it is evident 
that this is not true as a fact. For not only are children, 
for a long tune after births necessarily in the power of 
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parents and othfrs; but the external conditions of tbe 
society in which a man is bom, as the laws of property 
and the like^ determine his relation to other men, during 
life. If it be said that these are extraneous and acciden¬ 
tal circumstances, not bom with the man; we answer, 
that if wo reject from our consideration, as extraneous 
and accidental, all such conditions, there remains nothing 
which we cati call intrinsic and necessary, but the 
material conditions of man’s existence; and if we were 
to adopt this view, the principle might more properly 
be stated. All m&n are equality horn. Tlic relations 
of Family, Property, and the like, are as essential to 
man’s moral being, as Language, without which his 
mind cannot be unfolded to the apprehension of Rules, 
and the distinction of right and wrong. If therefore our 
assumed equality rejects the former circumstances, it 
must reject the l^^r. 

414. But though in Fact men are not born equal, 
they are all bom with a capacity for being moral agents: 
and this Idea is the basis of all Morality. And we may 
lay it down as a universal Principle, from which wo 
may hereafter reason, that All mm are moral beings. 

lliis Principle may be perhaps considered as rather a 
Princi]^le of Ilumanity, than ^ Principle of Justice. 
For this, and any other Principle firom which we derive 
the claims of men to Subsistence, Freedom, &c., most 
involve a recognition of that Common Human Nature, 
by which all mankind are bound together. We shall 
therefore treat of such Bights in treating of the Oonce{>- 
tion ot Humanity. 
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Chapter XXIIT. 

HUuVANITY. 

415. It lias already been stated, that a universal 
llcnevolence toward*? all men, as partakers of the *?amc 
Cominon Human Nature 'vyitb ourselves, is a part of 
the Supreme liaw of human being. But the lapse of 
time, the growth of institutions, and the dovcJopnicnt 
of man’s moral nature, arc requisite to bring this affec¬ 
tion into its duo prominence. The affeetions of men, 
in a rude condition, are confined Avithin narrower limits; 
and have, for their main or sole objects, the persons 
who are bound to them bj' especial ties. The family 
affections which connect parent and pliild, husband and 
wife, brothers and sisters, have their force in every fium 
of human society. The sympathies which bind together 
a kindred in a wider sense, the fidings of clanship, are 
powerful, in commnnitics in which a more compreliensive 
kind of benevolence is iinfelt. In rude and lialf-savagc 
tribes, in which cbinsraeu assist ca<*b other with un- 
boundod zeal, the stranger is looked upon as naturally 
an object of enmity. The historians of Greece and 
Kome notice indications of tliis having been the early 
condition of man’s feelings in those countries. But the 
progress of the culture of tlioso nations led to a more 
moral stale of the affections. The Greeks had a name 
for the Love of man as man. This affection they termed 
(ptXavBptaTTia^ and reckoned it a virtue. Aristotle ex¬ 
presses tliis^ by saying that all men have a feeling of 
kindred and good-will to all. And the Stoics ciuled 
this tie of general good-will by a name borrowed from 
the vvord which Aristotle here uses (yiKciootn^), as kif^ 
nm is connected with the word Xin. The l^^inaiM in 
like manner, though at first they had but one word 
designate a stran^r and an enemy (Xostia\ came to be 
sensible of the universal bond of good-will which unites 

* Anth. Eiht J^tcht viii, I. (w? olKeioif airui di/OpiD-irot 
Kctl 4ti\ov, ” [•• 
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mail to man. Tiiey received with applause the verse of 
7’erence: 

Homo sum: humani nihil a me aUenuni puto. 
i\ man am and feel for all numkind. 

t 

And their philosophers followed the Greeks, in assuming 
tin common social feeling of mankind as one of the 
foimdations of their morality. Thus Cicero adopts, 
\»hat he calls the Formula of the Stoics*: “Detrahere 
aliquid alicui, ct homioeiii hominis iricommodo suuin 
augere commoduni, magis est contra naturaiii quntii inor?f. 
quam paupertas, quam csotera qure possunt aut corpori 
accidere, aut rebus extemis; nam principio tollit convic- 
tiim humsuium ot societatem." In the same strain Seneca 
saysf, “Societatem tolle, et unitatem generis hutnaiii 
qua vita continetiir^ scindes.” 

416. The Roman conwption, of a Jjaw, identical 
with Natural Law, and yet the benchts of which were 
the peculiar privilege of Roman citi/ons, for a time 
impeded the application of such maxims; for men who 
hfid no right to justice, could have little claim to kind* 
ness. The current conception of a true marriage, as 
being limited to the union of Roman citizens, and of 
domestic slavery as being a part of the order of society, 
were circumstances unfavourable to the development of 
a benevolence equally embracing all men. But these 
circumstances gradually lost their hold ou men's minds. 
The. distinction of Roman and Provincial marriages 
faded away; and there grew up a feeling of horrour 
towards the cruelty which slavery involved, We find 
a recognition of this view in the Roman Lawyers. 
Thus Ulpian saysit, Manumissio a jure gentium ortgi- 

* Off. Ill, 5. Far a tnan to abstract anything firom another 
man, and to increase his own comfort by the discomfort of another, 
is more against Nature, than death, than poverty, than any other 
thing which can happen, ^ther to his body or to hia external 
havings. For in the first place it tidtea away human society and 
community of life. 

i Da Bene/, iv. 18. Take away society, and you tend aaiu^er 
the unity of the human race in which our life h hound up. 

t Jhff. ]. i. 4. Manumission of Slaves bad its origin nothin 
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tiem Bumsit, utpote quum juro natirali omnes liberi 
nascerentur, nee eseet nota tnannmi.ssio, quum servitus 
easet incognita. Slid posteaqiiam jure gentium servitus 
invasit, seciitum csfrbencf)bium manuinissionis; ut quum 
lino na^urali nomine homines appcilarentur, jure gentium 
tria genera esse ccuperunt, liberi, et his contrariiiiri servi, 
et tertium genus, liberti, id est, qui desierant esse servi.” 
And with regard to marriage, the lioman lawyers 
somt^tiines appear to incline to extend the notion of it 
oven to Brute animals*. ‘‘Jus naiiiraleeat quod natura 
omnia anainalia docuit: nam jus istiid non humani 
generis proprium, Bed omnium animalium qiiai in terra, 
quro in mari iiascuntnr, avium cpioc)iie, oominmune esl. 
Hinc descendit maris et foemina* coiijumrtio, quam nos 
luatrimoniiim appellamus, hinc lihernrum procreiitio, 
hine educatio: videmus euirn caitera qu<)que animalia, 
feras etiani, istius juris poritia censeri.” Attempts such 
as this, to extend the nn'aning of tfus, in any sense, to 
brute animals, can only porj"^ex the subject. The word 
Rights has no meaning, as .Applied to aiiiniaLs, which 
cannot understand the word. Our Itights and our 
Obligations are necessarily iimitod bv the limits of 
human nature. They all spring out of the recognition 
of our common Humanity. Our duties with regard to 
brute animals depend upon no mutual Kights; but 
upon the Duty of Self-culture; to which our treatment 
of them, like our other actions, must l»e made sub¬ 


natural but in positive Law. For by the Jjaw of nature all are^ 
born free, and when then* was no slavery there could bo :<m> manu¬ 
mission. But when by the positive Law of nations, slavery was 
introduced; the relief from this infliction by manumission was 
also introduced. And thus men, who by nature were all alikt* 
men, were divided into tliree kinds, freemen, slaves, and freed 
men who had been slaves. 

* jDi^. i. i. 1. Natural Law is that which nature teaches all 
animals: such l^aw is not peculiar to the htinu^ race, but common 
xdso to beasts, fishes, and birds. Heifce arises the union of male 
and female which we call marriage, hence the procreation and 
nurture of children; for we see that brutes, and even wild beasts, 
are acquitinted with the Natural Law which regulates such matters. 
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servient. Aniinrls offer to us images of some of ilie 
lower parts of our nature ; but except so iar as these 
elements are directed and governed by the higher elo- 
juents, they are not subject**, of morah consideration. As 
far as the limits of humanity extend, however, there a!te 
mutual ties of Duty which bind together all men; and 
ris the basis of all others, a Duty of Mutual Kindness ; 
which, a-s we see, is acknowledged by the Jurists^ as 
well as by the Moralists, of Rome, in spite of the 
originally narrow basis of their Jurisprudence. 

417 . The progress of the Conception of 
as a universal bond which knits together the whole himta^ 
race, and makes kindness to every member of it a Duty, _ 
was immeasurably promoted by the teaching and in¬ 
fluence of Christianity. In the course of time, domestic 
slavery was abolished; and marriage received sanc¬ 
tion of the Church, and was alike honourable in all. 
I'ho antipathies of nations, the jealoubies of c]as8^;|]ie 
selfishness, fierceness, and 0 Idncss of men s hearts 
narrowness and dimness ^.yf their understanding I&ve 
prevented their receiving cordially and full>%>t^e com¬ 
prehensive precepts of benevolence which Christianity 
delivers; but as these obstacles have been more and 
more overcome, the doctrine has been more and more 
assented to, and felt to be tnie, by all persons of moral 
culture; that there is,a Duty of Universal Benevolence 
which >ve arc to bear to all men as men; and vrhich 

are to fulfil, by dealing with them as men; as 
beings having the like aflections and reason, rights and 
claims,^ which we ourselves have. 

41K This conception of lluraanlty, as a Prindpte 
within us, requinng us to xecogniae in others the san^ 
Rights which we claim for ourselves, may be fiirih^ 
illustrated. Such a principle of Humanity^ requiring 
us to recognize men as men, requires us more especially 
to recognize them as such, in thdr eapacity of 

They have not onl^ like desires imd afifectioiQS 
with ourselves; but also, like faculties of Reason 
Self-guidance; by whtdi they disoem ihe dijS|MCO of 
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right and wrong, and feel the duty of doing the right, 
and abstaining from the WTong. This view of their 
condition, as Moral Agents, is that by which we most 
entirely syinpathisso with tUem ; as it is the view of our 
own coi’dition, in which wo are fully conscious of 
ourselves. Ilutnauity requires that we should feel satis¬ 
faction in the d('sires and means of enjoyment of our 
fellow-nieii; but Humanity requires, still more clearly, 
that we should feel a satisfaction in their having the 
desires and the means of doing their Duty. Now the 
fundamental Rights of which we have so often spoken, 
the Rights of the Person, of Property, and the like, are 
means, and necessary conditions, of Duty. It is ne^ 
c^ary to moral action, that tlie agent sliould be free, 
hot liable to unlimited and uiirugulated constraint and 
violence; that is, that he should have Rights of the 
Person, It is necr-ssary to ifir>ral action, that tlie agent 
shouldsome cotmuand oxer external things; for 
this is' itnplicd in action; tha'^ is, it is necjessary that he 
sliomd have Rights of Projjmj'. And in like manner, 
in order tlfat any class of pt^rsons may exist permanently 
in a community, as moral agents, it is requisite that 
they should possess the Right of Marriage ; for without 
that Right, some of tfio Htrongesi. of man’s desires cannot 
be under moral control; nor can the sentiment of Rights 
be transmitted from one generation to another. Th(» 
Right of Contract is a necessary accompaniment of the 
Right of Property; for if the person can possess, ho may 
buy and sell. And thus, these Rights arc means, and 
necessary conditions, of men's being moral agents^ and 
the Humanity which makes us desire that all men 
should be able to regulate themselves by a Lovo of 
liluty, requires that a/l should be invited with these 

419. These Rights, which humanity requires that 
all men should possess, may be called Ndtural Rights ; 
and this sense, we may say that Mao has Natuml 
mi^lts'of Personal Security from Violence, of Sustenance 
ana so far as is implied in moral agency, and 

of Mama^ But we must distinguish these Natural 

von. y K 
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Rights^ whicli/jieii oitght to hare, from the Rights of 
'which wo have hitherto spoken, which men realfy ha/ce 
in Civil Society, and which may be called Civil Rightv, 

420. As the Natural lights, of which we speak, 
are those which are implied in Moral Agency; so, on 
the other hand, they imply Moral A^ndy, and con¬ 
sequently imply Duties, or Moral Obligations. As 
there is a Natural Right of Security against violence, 
there is a Natural Obhgatiou to abstain from violence. 
A'- ^here is a Natural Right of Property for every man, 

. tome extent or other ; so there is a Natural Obligation 
to abstain from the Property of others, and to fulfil our 
Contracts. As there is a Natural Right of Marriage» 
so there is a Natural Obligation of Forethought, which 
directs men to make provision for the Sustenance of a 
Family, before they add to the existing numbers of the 
Community. 

421. Humanity requires us to insist upon these 

Rights, and upon the cr'responding Obligations, vnih 
equal Force. We may declare such Rights to be natural, 
universal, necessary; but we must declare the Obliga¬ 
tions to be equally natural, universal, necessary. Hu¬ 
manity requires that men should have the means of 
doing their Duty; she requires also no less that they 
should do it. i^o is solicitous about tbeir wel&re; in 
the first place, about their welfare in the subordinate 
sense, the means of enjoyment and of action; in the 
next place, about their welfare in the superior sense, the 
pursuit of right <nids by right means. To inai^ upon 
raan'^s Natural Rights, and to lose sight of the ctxr^ 
responding Obligations, is not the tend^cy of 
Humanity of a moral man. . . 

422. Such Natural Rights as we have 
are sometimes woken of as indtfeaiiU^ and 
When, by such expressions, it . is meant &ai no 
either of a ntan's own or of other mso, can inales.it 
cease to be an object ''of Humanity that 

pos^ such: expresrioins just^, 

stnunt and Ytmmcc, actually exemsira upoij& ttm«' can 
prevent hnm.aiie man from desiring that they ijwuld 
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have Kighte whl(^ may protect tbenj^ from sneh in¬ 
flictions; and oven if a man, for himself, renounce the 
Rights which are to his being a moral agent, 

the humane man must still desire that they should bo 
restored*'^ to liim. If these Rights are taken away, or 
given away, it is right that they should be given bjwrk 
to every man; and in this sense, they aare indefeasibl;} 
and inalienable. 

But if it Ixi meant, that when the Law take*; a-vvar, 
or the act of the iudividuai gives away, these Rig. 
the Law ami the Act ate not to be regarded, tlu^ 
application of the wt»rds is not admissihie. The Laws 
of every State have their validity; and if these Laws 
are contory to Hnnuinity or to Justice, such vices 
of the Laws are to be remedied, not )jy the Moralist 
declaring such LtWs nnil and void of themselves; 
hut by the Legislator annnliiiig them, or substituting 
better Laws in their room. Anti although it may be 
humane and right, that, the Laws should not sanction 
Contracts by which a citizen renounces the fundamental 
Rights of man; yet it such a Contract is made ac¬ 
cording to l^aw, the Law ('iiforct>s it, and the Moralist, 
as before, may say that the t^aw <uight to be changed ; 
but he may not say that, till eiianged, it ought not to 
be executed. 

423. Thus, those which we have called the ATii- 
iural Rights of man, may bo, for a time at least, 
superseded by their not being Ciril Rights. They may 
bo Rights in the eye of Humanity; that is, such ais 
oti^ht to the-lRights of all members of every com¬ 
munity; but not Rights in the eye of Law, that is, 
su(^ as are the Rights of all members of a giyen 
community. Natural Rights arc the Ideal conditions 
of moral society; they may be suspended in Fact; the 
Idea being imperfectly realized. Whe^ this is so, it 
is business of aR good men constantly to. make the 
Fact approach to the ld»; to make Law agree with 
Humanity: to make Civil Rights coincide with KaiuiM 
ll^ts. 

’ In many communities, this task may at tho present, 

k2 
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or at any givett time, be imperfectly fulfilled; and in 
such cases, there exist Classes of the Society which 
possess^ in an imperfect degree, or in no decree, the 
Natural Rights of Man. It will be proper to examine 
more particularly some of these States of Sodevy, with 
their characteristic Classes: and to consider the manner 
in which they exemplify the doctrine which we have 
betP propounding. 


CnAPTEB XXIV. 

SLAVERY. 

424. In ancient nations, we find the existence of 
Slaves everywhere familiar. Bondmen and Bondwomen, 
and the buying and selling of mon, occur frerjuently in 
the Books of Moses. In Homer, and the Greek tra¬ 
gedians, domestic slavery is contemplated as the j^eneral 
lot of those conquered in war, their wives and cluldren. 
llie slaves, thus obtained, were employed, bqtlai in the 
business of the house, in the labours of agi^ulture, 
and as workmen in various handicrafts. They were 
so universally thus employed, that they were considered 
as a necessary portion of society. A State, says 
Aristotle*, consists of Families; a Family, of Freemen 
and Slaves. And in like manner, the Roman Law lays 
this down as the primary division of persons^, Omnee 
homines aut liben snnt aut eervi.*' Sla^ry, thus derived 
from the ancient world, was, in thd^ourse of time, 
nearly extinguished in Christian States. But in modem 
times, a new form of davety has grown up; the slaveiy 
of the negroes, who are carried from Africa to America; 
and employed there, thc^ and their despen^ts, as 
domestic servants and agncultural kbouiers. 

425. The character of complete .Skyeiy is^ 

the Shvo has no Eights. And tiiis comnlete kind, of 
Slavery has been reoogKund and oidaiiied oy the Laws 
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of many nations. Gains, tho Eonoan Jimst, says*, ‘‘In 
potestate sunt servi doniinorum. Quae quidom potestfis 
juris gentium est; ^ani o^pud omnes peraeque gentes 
auimadvertero possumns doniinis in servos vitae necisque 
potcstatctu fuisse, et qm^dcunque per servuro acquiritur 
id domino acquiri.*" Thus the Slave had neither the 
Eiglit of protection from extreme violeu-je and death, 
inflicted by his master, nor the Kight of property in 
anything which he might happen to produce or acquire, 
^riie Slave is the pro|)erty of the Master, in the same 
manner as a horse or a cart is. And these maxims are 
promulgated in mo<lcrn Laws. “A SJavo," says the 
Louisiana Code+, “is iu the power of the Master to 
■whorti he belongs. 'J'he Master inav him, dispose 
of his person, his industry, his labour; he can Jo 
nothing, possess nothing, nor accjuire anything but 
which must belong to his master. ’ Fhe T^aws of South 
Carolina say, “Slaves shall be deemed, taken, reported 
and adjudged, to be ehattols per«(»ii»il iu ihc hands of 
their Masters, and possessions lo all iuteuts and purposes 
whatsoever.” Accordingly, it is iickl in America that 
the cohabitation of slaves, being liiniUd by the pleasure 
of the master, cannot be itKirriagc ’ and that a slave 
cannot be guilty of theft ; just as tiogs ^and horses 
cannot marry and cannot steal. It is true, that in some 
countries, in which the moat complete slavery prevails, 
tho master is not allowed by the Laws to put his slave 
to death; and some punishment is inflicted if he does 
so. But such a Law does not invest tlie slave^lyith 
any Rights. It U only a Law against what is shocking 
to the general feeling, like the English Laws against 
cruelty to animals. It is now penal in this country to 
torture a horse or a dog; but a horse or a dog are still 

* JDig* 1,6. 1. Among the in oui; power are the 

slaves of which we are masters. And this “ power ** is a general 
institatlan of natUms; for we may observe that in aU nations alike 
master has the power of life and death over the slave; and 
whatever is Sfeqaired by the dave, is acquired for the master. 

t <%aiifiing*s Works, Vol. ii. p. 17* 
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only objects oi possession, without any Rights or any 
acknowledged moral nature. 

426. Slavery is contrary to the Fundamental 
Principles of Morality. It neglects the great primary 
distinction of Persons and Things (45); converting a 
Person into a Thing, an object merely passive, without 
any recognised attributes of Human nature. A slave 
is, in the eye of the State which stamps him with that 
character, not acknowledged as a man. His pleasures 
and pains, his wishes and desires, his needs and springs 
of action, bis tlioughts and feelings, arc of no value 
whatever in the eye of the community. He is reduced 
to the level of the brutes. Even his Crimes, as we 
have said, are not acknowledged as Wrongs; lest it 
should be supposed that, as he may do a Wrong, he 
may suifer one. And as there are for him no Wrongs, 
because there are no Rights; so there is for him 
nothing morally right; that is. as we have seen, nothing 
conformable to the Supremo Rule of Human Nature ; 
h>r the Supreme Rule of his condition is the will of 
his master. He is thus divested of his moral nature, 
which is contrary to the great Principle we have 
already laid down; that all men are moral beings ;<-*a 
Principle *^.hicb, we have seen (414, 418), is one of 
the universal Truths of Morality, whether it bo taken 
as a Principle of Justice or of Humanity* £t is a 
Principle of Justice, dqiending ti|m the participation of 
all in a common Humamty: it is a Principle of Hu¬ 
manity as authoritative and cogent as the fuiidamei^»l 
Idea of Justice. 

427* All men are moral beiiigs, and tsmnbt be 
treated as mere brutes and things, wi^out an catreme 
violation of the Duties Of Humanity. In some com* 
munities, the Conceprion of Humamty may be ^Rmly 
and vaguely deyebpj^; and the gtilR of viobirion 
of ^ Duty, in this as ^het caSM, may be nodifiod l)y 
this ciiounistsnce. The oilense of me deader and 
prom^ of ^veiy, may not bo that of acUns agiMoot 
Oousoienee, but of not -ailigbtsniug ius ’Conaeienliai' of 
not raising Iris standard of morality. And this offense, 
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again, may be modified by the circum^ances in which 
a person is place<l. In the ancient world, especially 
ill the earlier pori(»ds, \^ien the fnendly interconrsc 
of nations was rare, the feeling of Humanity very 
imperfccStly unfolded, and the tboughis by which sudL 
feelings are fr>ster(‘d an<i supported not yet familiar 
among men; the opportunity of eiilightsuing tho con¬ 
science and raising tho moral standard were wanting^ 
and if, in such cases, virtuous uion practised slavery 
without doubt or misgiving; and with the natural 
mercy, in their treatment of slave's, whicjU benevolence 
cultivated in the other relatic<^is of life would usually 
produce in this; wo mar pronounce them to have been 
excusable, on the ground of the dolVcds of their national 
standard of morality (,*h57): though u])Oii such men, 
and upon all men, there was a duty incumbent, of 
raising the national standard of JVlorality. But now, 
after morality and religion have so far raised the? standard 
of morality in Christian nations, liiat among them, tho 
Slavery which they inherited from the ancient world 
has been extinguislicd; Nations, which do not adopt 
the Standard of Morality thus elevated, iuro chargeable 
with a voluntary preference of inhumsmiiy and Injustice 
to humanity and justice (."559). 

428. A very little progress in humanity, is suf¬ 
ficient to Itiad men to soo the cruelty and immorality of 
making slaves, of men of our own race, Plato* notices 
it os a necessary result of an improved morality, that 
Greeks should not make slaves of Greeks. Tlys in¬ 
junction had already IxKjn given to the Jewsf: Jf iky 
brother (which in this place and others means thy 
fellow-countrymen) he eohj- unto thecy thou shalt not 
make him seree as a bondman. No mai^^can think it 
conformable to Justice and Humanity that he, or his 
Family, should be thrown into a state of slavery; and 
in considering his fellow-countrymen, he can readily 
mnpathize with them, and identify his case with 
tmia j and thus, he acknowledges that to make th&fn 
is inhtuaian and unjust. I'ke Romans, as wc 
* 14. t lievit. xxv. 39. 
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have seen, extended this feeling to all the world; and 
their Jurists declared, that no man was a slave by 
nature. It is indeed plain that* our llunjanity, in 
order to be consistent, must extend to all men* To 
conceive slavciy a cruel and unjust lot for our country¬ 
men, but a reasonable aud tolerable fate for foreigners, 
can arise onlj from diilness and narrowness of mind, 
end benevolence scantily cultivated. In the eye of 
Morality, all jnen are BrothcTS; and the crime of main¬ 
taining Slavery, is the crime of making or keeping a 
Brother a Slave. 

420. There is one defense of negro slavery, which 
represents the negro as a being inferior to the white man 
in his faculties. He is asserted to approach in his nature 
to the inferior animals; and hence it is inferred that 
he may be possessed as a Thing, like the animals. Hut 
this defense is manifestly quite baseless. The same 
faculties of mind have appeared in the negro, as in the 
white, so far as the condition of negro nations and negro 
classes has afforded opx)ortunities for their development. 
The negroes do not appear to be duller, ruder or coarser, 
in mind or habits, than many savage white nations; or 
than nations, now highly cultured, were, in their early 
condition. The negro has a moral nature, and is there¬ 
fore included in the consequences which follow from the 
Principle, tliat all men have a common nature. The 
negro has the same affections and springs of action as 
\vc ourselves. He loves his wife, his chimen,his home, 
and ^ny security and stability which is granted him. 
He can buy and sell, promise and perform. He has, as 
much as any race of men, moral sentimeuiSr He can 
admire and love what is good; he can condemn and bate 
what is ba^. He has the Sentiment of Bights and 
Wrongs also. Though the Law allows him no Rights, 
he can feel bi^riy the monstrous Wrong of riie £aw* 
His Reason is the Unvversal Reason oLmen. He under- 
iftands the general and abetzaet Forms in whidi^Uoi^Oige 
presents the objects and riile^. wit)i^ Rcnsoti 
He recognizes, as ite do, a Sapieme Rule of-liamaii 
action Human hiring; for, like us, lie ean 4imci bis 
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thoughts and acts to what is absolutely ijght. In short, 
there is no phrase which can be used, describing the 
moral and rational nature of man, which may not be 
used of the negro, as 4)f the white. The assertion that there 
is, between the white and the black race, any diiference 
on whidh the one can found a Right to make slaves of 
the other, is utterly false. 

4.% If it be said, that the negro*'approaches in 
his external form to some kinds of monkeys; and if it be 
asked bow we draw tlie line between mau and such 
inferior animals ; we reply, that all beings are men, who 
Ijavc a moral and rational nature, such as wc have dc* 
scribed: but if some plain and simple criterion of the 
difference lietween man and brutes be required; we can 
point at such a character at once, in the use of Langwufe. 
A being who can understand and apply the general terms 
of which language consists, can apprehend Rules of 
action. Means and Ends, and lienee, the Supreme Rule. 
He is a rational, and consequently a moral being. H 0 
is our brother. 

431. It is difficult to believe that those who, in 
defense of their own practice of slavery, allege the inferi¬ 
ority of the negro race, do really think tlieir assertion 
true^ To such persons, negro wtnnen are objects of 
sexual desire. Upon their asserted view, they are thus 
guilty of an offense which men have everywhere looketl 
upon as bestial and horrible. Moreover, the Law's of 
^Nature contradict their assertion; for the offiipring of 
such mixtures are marked with the physical and moral 
characters of both parents, as in other human unions 
And when the slavc-owuer treats bis own child, thus 
produced, os a slave; and works him, tortures him, or 
sells him, as ho would a brute animal; (which it is said 
slave-owners do;) he tears out of his heart those affec¬ 
tions which are the roots of all Morality, and the absence 
of which makes lust entirely bru^. ^ 

432. Again, in States whem negro slaves are nu¬ 
merous, to teach them to write or to read is forhiddemby 
Law, under the severest penalties. Such Laws suppose 
the capacity of negroes for intellectual culture; and are . 
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an implicit confeadion that it is necessary to degrade their 
minds, in order to keep their bodies in slavery. When 
such practices and such Laws prevail, to defend n^o 
slavery by asserting the inferiority of the negro race, 
can hardly be free from the guilt of wilful blindness 
of conscience, persisted in, in order to uphold conscious 
wrong. 

433. The Moralist, then, must pronounce Slavery 
to be utterly inconsistent with Humanity; and with 
Principles, which, being derived from the universal 
nature of man, may be deemed fundamental Principles 
of Justice. Slavery is utterly abhorrent to the essence 
of Morality, and cannot be looked upon as a tolerable 
condition of Society, nor acquiesced in as what may 
allowably bo. Wherever Slavery exists, its Abolition 
must be one of the great objects of every good man. 

434. It will, of course, be understood, from what 
lias already been said, that this Abolition is to be sought 
by legal and constitutional means only. When Slavery 
exists, its annihilation is an end which must be constantly 
kept in view; but to which we must sometimes be content 
to approach by degrees. It is an Idea to which we must 
endeavour to make the Fact conform; but the oonibnnity 
may not be immediately brought to pass. The Laws of 
the State are to be submitted to, even when they enact 
Slavery; for the Moralist cannot authorise the citizen to 
choose what Laws he will obey, and what he will not. 
Natural Rights Inust yield to Civil Rights, in the ho|» 
that Civil Rights will be more and more made to hax- 
montz^ with Natural Rights. Slavery is iievet to bo 
acquiesced in, always to be condemn^; but we may, 
and must, tolerate a gradual transition from Slavery to 
Emancipation, such as the cemditions of Ti^slation 
even the benefit of the slave, z^der inevitable. Stili, 
on the other hand, we are to recollect, deday it to 
be tolerated, only so far aa it is inevitables and that 
to qmoken the couiee of Emaincipation »lio lesshinmme 
and just, than it is to give L^^^slattoft Rikr fiiieetion, 
and to prepaie botir slaves and mastm to tim 

4Bo. It may be hop^, by tbo Moralist, , 
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emancipation of the ne^ go on'with acc^mted 

rapidity; for every State ni which free ^legroes live^ as 
moral and rational beings, is a refutation of the solitary 
argument in defenseof negro slavery, drawn from the as* 
sejrted unfitness of the negro for freraora. When the free 
negro population of cultured communities have, by the 
mauifestation of their moral and rational nature, made 
themselves recoguized as brethren by tbeisr white f 9 llow>< 
citizens, it cannot be that ikii^ir black brethren will long 
be kept in slavery in neighbouring States professing a 
like reverence for freedom. 

436. Slavery nowhere exists in Europe in a form 
so repugnant to Humanity as is negro slavery. But 
there are, in some parts, many vestiges of slavery, and 
classes intermediate between slaves and freemen. The 
who have existed and still exist in difibrent 
countries, may be considered as holding such an inter¬ 
mediate place; and in different countrie.s in different 
degrees. In Russia, serfage is hardly distinguishable 
from slavery. The labourers are hound to the soil by 
the Law: they are i^rmdml serfs. By the general 
custom of the country, they arc bound to work on the 
demesnes of the landowner three' davs in the week: and 
have land allotted to them from 'wdneh lltey extract their 
own subsistence. But the peasant is, wdth all his family 
and descendants, at the disposal of the lord. In some 
parts, the Serfs have been allowed the privilege of 
acquiring and transmitting personal property; and in 
some, they may even purchase or inherit land. In other 
parts of Europe, Serfage has assumed a less ^lavish 
character. In some parts of Germany,* the peasant is no 
lon|per attached by too law to the soil: and his labour 
which he owes to his landlord is definite in kind and 
amount, ^ch peasants are called Leibeigetwr. In 
other parts this labour-rent is commuted for a corn-rent 
<KS a money-rent, though the tenant 19 still liable for 
some trifling services. Such t^nts are called 

The social structure of England has gone 
through these several forms. For two centuries a^er 
to l^niuui Conquest, a large proportion of to body of 

* Jones On Bent. 
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cultivators was in the situation of the Russian serf; 
they were terihcd Villeins, During the next three 
hundred years the unlimited labour>rents paid by the 
Villeins were gradually commuted >^or definite services, 
still payable in kind; and they had a legal Right to 
their lands which they occupied, which legal Right was 
caUed (Jopyhold, It is only about two hundred years^ 
since the persoaal bondage; of the Villeins ceased to exist 
ia England. 

438. The contemplation of the change which has 
taken place in this countr}% and which appears to be 
taking place elsewhere, from a condition in which men 
are little better than Slaves, to one in which they are 
Freemen; and of the manifest and inimense advance in 
moral and intellectual culture, which such a change has 
brought with it; must strongly stimulate the Moralist 
to recommend and promote the progress of social freedom 
and the removal of every law and custom that contains 
any trace of Slavery- 

439. We distinguish social from political freedom; 
the former depending upon the domestic or praedial 
relation of Servant and Master; the latter, upon 
the relation of Subject or Citizen, and Government. If 
men have Rights of the Person, of Property, and the 
like • they may bo socially Freemen; however despotic 
the established government be. They are politically 
free, when each Class has such a share in the Govern* 
ment, as enables it to assert and secure its Rights. 
But Social Freedom can liardly exist, without Political 
Freedcgn; tlie liowest Class can hardly have and retain 
Rights without possessing some political power of 
maintaining them- In countries where Serfa^ prevails, 
the Serfs have no poHtical power. The lanSo^s form 
an Aristocracy; and the Sovereign and they, possess, 
between thei% the powers of the State- When Serfage 

g 'ves place to gocial J^reedom, tbm must in toe 
onstitution, anViS^dlo,of ^ People, or some'other 
Foliticid Anriioilty, repmsenting and protecting the 
geninal IMy of ^ 

tideied'heteafber* 
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CHAPTEll XXV. 

PLEASURE, INTEREST, HAPPINESS, 
UTILITY, EXPEDIENCY. 

440. We may follow the subject of Humanity or 
Benevolence somewhat further. Humanity is, as we 
have said, a Priiiciple, in virtue of which>wc represent to 
ourselves other men as of tlie same nature with ourselves, 
and enter into their feeliiifjs, hoY)e8, and prosy>ects, as if 
they were our own. Wo desire the f^ood of others as 
we desire our own good. 

But the irood which wo desire for ourselves is contem¬ 
plated under various aspects. AV'e may have, as the 
Object of our desires in a general frmn. Pleasure^ En¬ 
joyment, or Gratification; we may have Interest^ or 
Advantage; wo may liave Ifappineftn. And as our 
desires point to one or other of these general Objects for 
oumelvcs, they may also aim at the like Ohjctrts for 
others. Our Benevolence may xu'gc‘ us to give pleasure 
to others, or to promote their interest, or to make them 
happy. 

In order to see how these views affect the Duties of 
Benevolence, we may examine further th< Conceptions 
of Pleasure, Interest, and Happiness. 

441. Pleasure arises from our attaining the objects 
of our Desires. It is what we feel, when our Desires 
are satisfied, or in some measure gratified. All actions 
which are not directed by the Reason, may bo conceived 
as performed iii order to obtain Pleasure, or to avoid its 
opposite, Pain. > Actions directed by Reason, thay also 
be directed to Pleasure. They tnay be directed to the 
oljjects of Mental Desires, which Reason presents to us 
under general abstract forms; as Wealth, Power, and 
the like 2 and to obtain sucli objects, may give us 
Pleasure* But Pleasure is more especially, considered 
as the object of less abstract and refioctive Desires, as 
Bodily Pleasure, and the like. Pleasure is sought 
simply and for iioelf; not as a means to an end, nor 
in OD^ienee to ^ Rule* If we seek Wealth or Power 
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OB means to an eiid> we do not seek them merely as 
pleasure* 

442. Since Pleaenre is sought^ not in obcdi^ce to 
a Rule, but simply for itsef^ to make Pleasure our 
object, is not consistent with the Supreme Rule of 
Human Action. To make Pleasure the object ol human 
action, is to reject the supposition of a Supreme Rule, 
and a Supreme, Object. For if Pleasure be the lligliest 
Object, it is also the Lowest. If Pleasure bo the Highest 
Object of Human Action, nothing can be absolutely 
riffkt; nor can bo right in aiw other sense, than as the 
right road to Pleasure. If rleasure be the object of 
human action, wo must reject Duty as the guide of 
Human Actions. The good man makes Pleasure his 
object, only so far as it is consistent with the Supreme 
Rule of Duty. He does not desert Duty for Pleasure, 
but he finds his Pleasure in Duty. 

443. SSnee we cannot rightly desire fox ourselves 
Pleasure, as our nltimate object, we cannot rightly 
derire it for others, whom we love in some degree as 
ourselves. Merely to give Pleasure to men, without 
regarding whether the Pleasures be right or wrong, is 
not a moral kmd of Humanity. 

But thon^ we may not make it our business to 
promote the Pleasures of those around us, as an ultimate 
object, for them and for us; we may rightly make the 
pronmtion of their Pleasures, so far as they are not 
wrong Pleasures, one of our main objects; both as a 
mant^tation of Benevolence, and as a means of culti¬ 
vating ^at amotion. The sympaithy with other men, 
which "^Mlbrmity requires of us, is best fostered and 
strengthened, by an habitual partieiparion in their 
efforts to obtain those objects wbioh giye them pleasure. 

444. Though Pleasures are soi^ht, as independent 
and ultimate objects of derire, they often iuTotre re^^ 
fetmioes and eonsequ^aoeii, and trahis of foeling and 
thought, which ooimeci Iheni with higher elnecte, and 

Moral Rules. Th» LMiius ^ Body pdnt 
slmfdj^ to Relfish Pteasures; latt « 

Affoonoas imply a Sjmpathy with othir penoni^ wMeli 
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is a kind of benevolence; and therefore, of the nature of 
Tirtue. Tho Pleasures to which the Love of Knowledge 
leads, involve a culture of the mind, which gives activity 
to the Reason; an^ whi^jh, thus, may aid the moral 
culture. And when tho moral culture ia so for advanced, 
that Cofibciencc is heard clearly, and Virtue is beloved ; 
the approval of Conscience, and the conscious activity 
of V^irtue, may be sought, as tho greateit Pleasures of 
which man's nature is susceptible. 

But in g(meral, Pleasure^ as an object of action, is dil- 
tinguished from, and opposed to, Duty; and so far as 
this is done, although we may aim at promoting the 
Pleasums of others, as a step in our moral culture, a 
due regard for tho moral culture of others will not alloAV 
us to make their Pleasure a supreme and ultimate 
object. 

445. Another general form under which tlie object 
of action presents itself to us, is Interest, sock our 
own Interest: and hence we are hound, by the Duties 
of Benevolence, to seek the Interest of others also. 
Interest is conceived as an object of afh^ction or desire, 
approved of, to some extent, by Reason. A prudent 
man seeks his own Interest. When Interest and Plea¬ 
sure come in competition, Reason directs us to follow 
our Interest, and to resist the temptation of Pleasure. 
Wo may estimate our Interest according to various 
Standards; hut in speaking of Interest, w'o suppose 
wmM Standard, We say that one thing is rmre for 
our Interest than another: for example, wo may say 
that it is more for our Interest to be honest, thon j^ be 
cunning* In stating such a maxim^ wc take^^or' our 
standara of Interest, the acquisition of wealth, or the 
establishment of our good name. The Standard of 
Interest is not an absolute, but au assumed Standard ; 
just as the ends aimed at by Prudence are not absolute, 
but assumed ends (151). But we sometimes suppose 
an absolute and supreme Standard of lutercst; we speak 
of our true Interest, our Aiyheet Interest. Wo say that 
our true and highest Interest is, the elevation and puci* 
fication of our moral being. Also, the Affection whldi 
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WO feci towards a for a inontalyol)jeety''ia 

spoken of, as an [ntOTSfi iv^^bidk w^ i^e or feclc tiiat Is, 
tbo person or objeqj^ ts conemvod vae of oot^dotnble 
amount, acoordiag to our Stimdaid of Intcre^^ 3ni tre 
may estimate Q&otber man's Interest di^brently from his 
own feeling respCMoting it. We may say, it wa» such a 
one’s Interest to improve bis estate, but he io<^ no 
Interest in it. Again; dif&reni cla««ses of objects of 
action imply difierent Standards of Interest. A man’s 
a'lFections are employed on one set of objects, his thoughts 
on anoth>*r« Hence we have the lut<'re**tH of the Heart, 
and the Interests of the Intellect. T)k> Interest of the 
Individual may point one way: tin* Interest of the 
State, another. 

446. Of cjourse, Benevolonec diriet^ n.s to promote 
the true and highest Intel esi of other men, as it directs 
us to seek oiir own. Wc may also set k to promote the 
Interest of others, in a lower and narrower sense; as 
wo may seek to promote their Pleasures: and such a 
course may lie a part of morality, either as a mani-« 
festation, or as a diHcipline, of Hcnevolcnco. But to 
promote any Interest of men, which is not the highest; 
or any seeming Interest, which is not a true one; cannot 
rightlv be inaao our ultimate object. 

447 ^ It has sometimes been said, that men, in all 
their actions, necessarily seek their Interest^ or what 
appears to them their Interest* The notion involved iu 
this assertion appears to be, that every action may ba^ 
considered as a tendency to somo object, which may bo 
includod in the term Interest. The bravo roam when ho 
rushes hito battle, seeks victory, or glory, which, for tbo 
time, he thinks are his Interest* The timid man, when 
he runs away from the enemy, seeks safety, which seems 
to him his Interest. But the assertion tlius mad^ 
involves a confusion of thought and language, such 
as not only would prevent our being able to state any 
distinct doctrittes*of Moridity$ but such as even eomnum 
usage may teach ns to corre^ The brave man is set 
implied to seek viotoi^ oft glory, nor the tmtid to <. 
sedk safety, by any view of Intmt, snob aa that; 
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aii^, seokingr of an. Abstract Objoct, which 
iiitliM^ is;' slill less, an)* seeking of aja. Abstract Object 
iiivol^g ^a. Sthndhrd nf valna by which all things are 
coih^fbd^ wdiicji Interest also is. '<lf we say that the 
brave' man rushes into the battle, and the timid man 
rushes out of it, each seeking his Intere^, we must also 
say, that the hhll-dog attacks his antagonist, and the 
frightened horse runs away from his inabter, seeking his 
Interest; which it would be reckoned iibsurd to say. 
The proposition, that all actions are prompted by the 
prospect of our own Interest, is, not asserted, in general, 
as any thing more than an identical proposition. But 
to make it true, even in that character, the common 
usage of language must he violated. 

448. Happiness is the ohjc^ct of human action iu 
its most general form; as including all other objects, 
and approved by the Keason. As Pleasure is the aim 
of mere Desire, and Interest the aim of Prudence; so 
Happiness is the aim of Wisdom. Ilaippincbs is con- 
ieeiv^ as necessarily an aUiniate object of action. To be 
Happy, includes or supersedes all otln.'r gratitications. 
jlf we are happy, we d(j not miss that which \ve have 

'■hot; if wc are not happy, wx* want something more, 
whatever we have. The Desire of Happiness is the 

. Bupreme Desire. All other Desires, of Pleasure, 'Wealth, 
'Bower, Fame, are included in this, and are subordinate 
to it* Wo may make other objects our ultimate objects; 
bat we can do so, only by identifying them wiw this* 
Happiness is our beings end and aim. 

449. Since Happiness is necessarily the Supreme 
Object of our Desires, and Duty the Supreme Buie 
of our actions, there can be no harmony in our bcang, 
except >our Happiness coincide with our Duty. That 
which we contemplate as the Ultimate and Universal 
Object of Desire, must bO'identical with that which'we 
oontemplais aa the Ultimate and Supreme Guide of our 
Intentions*. As moral beings, our Happiness must W 
found in our Moral Progressj and in the consequences 
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of our Moral Prpgiosa: we must be b&ppy being 
virtuous. 

450. How this is to be, Beiigion alone c^n fully 
instruct us: but by the natv^re of’our {acuities, this 
must be* And as this is the nature of the Happiness 
which we are to seek for ourselves, so is, it the nature of 
the Happiness which we are to endeavour to bestow 
upon others. We are directed by Benevolence, to seek 
to make them happy, by making them virtuous; to 
promote their Happiness, by promoting their moral 
Progress; to make them feel their Happiness to be co« 
inoident with their Duty. 

The ideotiheation of Happiness with Duty on merely 
philosophical grounds, is a question of great difficulty. 

It is difficult, even for the philosopher, to keep this 
Identity steadily fixed in his mind, as an Operative 
Principle; and it does not appear to be possible to make 
such an identity evident and effective in the minds of 
men in general. But Religion presents to ns this Troth, 
of the identity of Happiness and Dut^, in connexion 
with other Truths, by means of which it may be made 
fully evident and convincing, to minds of every degree of 
intellectual culture: and the minds of men, for the most 
part, receive the conviction of the Truth from their 
Religionir Education. 

451. We may also, as an exercise and discipline 

of Benevolence, seek to make them happy, in a more 
partial view; namely, by placing them in a condition 
in which the^ have no wants unsupplied; for, iw We 
have &aid, this is part of the conception of happiness. 
If wo make this out object, we shall have to supply 
those wants which are umversal, and do not depend 
npon special mental eultoro; and we diail liave to 
impart such mental onlture) as may make them feel »e 
wai^ which cannot be suppfied.' We ^all baTo ^ 
minister to*' thok human neew; and to modsiate theiT 
wishes; in sbtMrt, to make them content. CbnMI is 
a neosssary parS^ and SP^may bf Jimdtmid, 

eontiiii, by gtatifybig mek 

them in. pari, ti^ ncmn xemahi^l^^ 
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detarcs should bo modcrato and limited, is a eonditmn 
very requisite to Content; and therefoilb, to Happiness: 
for except some modeiiitiug inflaenco be exercised, the 
Desires, both bodily and mental, grow with mdul^nce. 
Hence, we promote the Happiness of meA by moderating 
their Desires: and any influence of this kiud^ which we 
can exert upon them; as for instance, by teaching and 
discipline, may bo a work of Benevolence. But on the 
other hand, we must recollt3ct that the objects to whieh 
many of our Desires tend, are means of moral action; 
and that it is necessary to the moral activity and moral 
culture of a man, that he should desire and obtain such 
objects. We ought not to wish to reduce a man to a 
state of Content, by taking away llic desire of the 
fundamental Rights of man. Wo might not to wish the 
Slave to he contented in his Slavery; living like a brute 
animal in dependence upon his master, and looking to 
no law, higher than his Master's Will. On the con*- 
trary, we ought to wish that he should both desire and 
have Liberty, in order that he may enter upon that 
coarse of moral agency and moral progress, which is the 
only proper occupati(<ri of his Iniman faculties. In 
order to promote the Happiness of mankind, we must 
endeavour to promote their Liberty: both tho Social 
Liberty, which invests them with the Fundamwital 
Rights of man; and tho Political Lilwrty, which is the 
guardian of such Rights, and the most favourable con¬ 
dition for moral and intellectual progress. We shall 
pursue this subject hereaftiu. 

452. In some (Systems of Morality, tho Dqsire of 
out own Mappinesa^ and of that of mankind, has been 
made to occupy a larger space than wo assign to it. 
This Desire has, indeed, been made the basis of the 
whole of Morality, and the ground and measure of all 
out Duties. It has been said, that our Principle of 
so &r as wo ourselves are concerned, must be to 
NOltsiBi^ SA as possible, uur own Happiness; and 

thotfm Buts which is to guide us in actions which 
(iHihm, la to increase as much as posuble theb 
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Happiness. This view of the subject has been so much 
insisted on, that Vo may make a few remarks upon it. 

We may remark, that according to the eicplanation 
whicli we have given above, cf the Conoexjtion of Hap¬ 
piness, it is quite true, that wo ought to act so as to 
increase as much as possible our Happiness and the 
Happiness of others; but wc must add, that this Truth 
cannot enable us to frame llulcs of Duty, or to decide 
Questions of Morality. It is an identical Tnitli. Since 
Happiness is the ultimate object of our aims, and 
includes all other objects ; whatever else we aim at, we 
idontiJy witli Happiness. Whatever other end we seek, 
we seek that iis tbc/ar end. And with regard to other 
persons; Benevolence urges us to promote their Happi¬ 
ness; for in that, .all good is included, and wc wish to do 
them good. But these Maxims, though true, are, of 
themselves, altogether barren. The Questions still 
occur. What are the things which will increase our own 
Happiness? What will increase the Happiness of 
others? Of what elements does Happiness consist? 
According to our account of it, Happiness docs not 
imply any special elements; but only a general con¬ 
ception of an tdtimate and sufficing Object. IIow are 
we to measure Happiness, and thus to proceed to 
ascertain, hy what acts it may be increased ? If we can 
do this, then, indeed, we may extract Rules and Results, 
from the Maxim that we are to increase our own and 
others* Happiness: but without this step, we can draw 
no consequences from the Maxim. If we take the 
Conception in its just aspect, how little does it help tis 
in such questions as occur to ust I wish to know 
whether 1 may seek sensual pleasure; whether I may tell 
a flattering lie. I ask, WiU it increase or diminish the Sum 
of Human Happiness to do so ? This mode of patting the 
question cannot help me. Ho>r. can I know wbother these 
acts will metew or diminish the Sum of Hainan.Hap* 
piness ? The immediate pleasures of gratified oeniss 
of gratified vanity, t may, perhaps, in. 
estimate;,bat how am 1 to estimate the indimoi.atid 
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remote effects of the acts, on myself^and others; and 
how am I to measure tlie total effect thus produced, 
on Human Happiness ? By a sensual act, or by a lie, I 
weaken, it may be*Baid, the habit of temperance and of 
truth in my own mind; and by my example, I produce 
a like effect on the minds of others. Suppose, then, that 
T regard this consequence, and see that the act thus leads 
to something of unfiappim'ss; still, this effect is perhaps 
slight and precarious; how am 1 to balance this result, 
against those direct gratifications which are produced by 
the acts now spoktai of? It does not appear that, 
under this form, the question admits of an answer. 

453. The mode in which Moralists have been able 
to apply this Principle, of aiming at the greatest amount 
of Human Happiness, to the establishment of Moral 
Rules; has been, by assilining that man must act 
according to Rules, 1 say assuming; for it does not 
appear, that wc can prove that the Principle of increaising 
as much as possible the llap])iness of man requires us 
to act by general Rules. The man who is tempted to 
sensual pleasure, or mendacious flattery, may say, I do 
not intend that what 1 do now should be a Rule for 
myself, or for others. At present I seek to promote 
Human Happiness, by making an exception to Rules: 
in general I shall conform to the Rules. To this, the 
Moralist replies, that to speak and think thus, is to 
reject Rules altogether: that Rules arc not recognized, 
except they bo applied in all eases, and relied upon as 
the antagonists of the temptations whicli particukur cases 
offer. In short, he says, that man, by his natural, must 
act by Rules; and that he, the Moralist, who has to 
decide respecting the character of human action, has to 
establish Rules of human action. Thus he assumes, in 
addition to his Principle of the Greatest Amount of 
Himian Happiness, another Principle, of the Univer¬ 
sality eff Rule; and it is this*latter Principle, whidr 
reidly gives a Moral character to his results. If we are 
to have Rules of action, we must have Kules^ that men 
are to be temperate and truthful; though special vio^ 
Ihtions of temj^auce or of truth may seem to off^x a^ 
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increase of huiuan happiness. Such Rules as, that 
may lie to please a friend, or may seek bodily pleasure 
where we can find it, are inconsistent with man's nature. 
But that they are so, is showa, by reasoning from the 
necessary conditions of Rules of action, not by Gonsiderijig 
the notion of Happiness; for the pursuit of Happiness 
does, really, ofto lead men to follow such immoral 
Rules as have Just been mentioned. The Rules, to be 
tempereUe and to he truthful^ are not established by 
showing that they lead to the greatest amount of Human 
Happiness; for we have no means of estimating the 
amount of Human Happiness which results from any 

g Ven hypothesis. These Rules may, indeed, be said to 
»proY^ by a consideration of the intolerable nnhap- 
l^ess which would result from the absesice of such 
Rules. We have already (66) used this consideration 
in establishing Moral Rules in general. But this line of 
reasoning is quite a different course from employing the 
Conoeptiou of Happiness, as a means of couiparing one 
particular Rule of Duty with another; an emplmmiont 
of the notiim of Happiness for which it is, as 1 have 
said, quite unfit. 

454. The Principle of aiming at the greatest 
anumni of Human Happiness, has been strangely dealt 
with by the Moralists who havo principally employed it. 
As wc liave already said, in order to deduce Moral Rules 
from it, it seems to be necessary to find some measure 
of Happiness; or to resolve it into some more dafimte 
elements; and then, to estimate the moral value of actons, 
by means of this measure, or those elements. But 
course has n<^ been usually fiillowed by such Moralists. 
Dr. Paley, who rests Moral Rules upon thehr tendem^ 
to preanote Human Hajipiiii^ has, indeed, begub by 
jpvmg some account of bis view of Happiness* lb daas 
not, Se says, consist in the pleasures ^ sense ; pmr 
exemption fromqira, labour, and cam; nor in gseaiiiaii 
and devatod station: it cmudsbi in tto exerew^/'^^^ 
aoelalaffectuma; intheexercisoMtlielsc^^it^ 
or mind is pur^dt of seme end 

prudent constitution of ihn babita;' aan is healtiifjr<' aiijl^ 
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as he suggests in a note, perhaps in a certain condition 
of the nerves. Having given this analj^sis of Happm68S> 
we naturally look to see how he next brings tlie word 
into use in his reasonings^ Wo find the word occupying 
a very j)rominent place in the first sentence of his next 
chapter; in which he tells us, that ‘'■Virtue is the doing 
good to mankind for the sake of everlasting Happiness." 
Itut it is plain that, in tliis use of the V^ord, there is no 
reference to the analysis of Ilap]>iness contained in the 
preceding chapter; and we are therefore, so far as rea¬ 
soning is concerned, here throAvn back upon the general 
notion which the word IfappinosBy without any special 
explanation, suggests. 

455. When Paley proceeds, a little further on, to 
'establish Moral Doctrines, for instance the Right of 
Property, he rests tho propriety of this Institution of 
Property upon its advantages;-—that it increases the 
produce of the earth; pri*serves this produce to maturity; 
prevents contests; and increases tho conveniency of 
living. Doubtless, all these rc'siilts may be understood, 
as additiom to the 8tun of Human Happiness; hnt 
there is no attempt made to show that these additions 
counterbalance the taUnuthn from Human Happiness 
arising from the wants of some ]>crsuns, the superauity 
of others, the contests and crimes of many, which Pro¬ 
perty produces. The Principle of the GreJitest Human 
Happiness, thus loosely applied, leaves the Right of 
Property to stand upon a general apprehension of its 
advantages. The same is the ca*«o with the other Fun¬ 
daments Rights of Man, and the Fundamental Rules 
of Morality* They are not proved, in Paley's work, by. 
showing, in any distinct manner, that they increase the 
Sura of Human Happiness; for no way is offeiedrof 
nieasttring this Sum, or its Increase. But tho Funda¬ 
mental-Rights and Fundamental Rules are asserted; 
and tbo' student is told that they are neecssory to Human 
l^j^aess. ^ This all can readily assent to; for the end 
^ which Rrahts and Rules exist, whatever oRter name 
it bear, tnay pe conridered as included in tbo term Hap^ 
'And thus, Fundamental Rights and Rules, aud 
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tlio va^e general notion of Human nappiness nA their 
ultimate end, stand side by side in such systems of 
.Aforality, but have not really any logical connexion. 

4r>0. There is, however, one chazactor of siu^h 
Systems which is implied in this mode of employing 
the term Happiness, They seek to dcduco the Rules 
of Action from a Supremo Object of Desire: wliereas we 
have deduced Chem froin a Supreme Rvde of Actim, 
They direct men to aim at Happiness; we direct thezn 
to aim at Acting Rightly. We deduce our Rules from 
the Constitution of man's nature; they, from tiie Objects 
of his desires. As expressing this difference., the Terms 
and Reasonings employeil in such systems may be 
worthy our coiisidcratiou. 

4o7- There is an expression often used by Mo-- 
ralists of this chiss, which may be noticed in this point 
of view. They often declare Utility to be the Ground 
and Measure of the Morality of actions. Now Utility 
cannot be in itself an Ultimate End. That is ttsejuf^ 
which is subservient to some further end. A wheel is 
useful XUS a portion of a carriage; a carriage is useful, in 
order to take a journey; a journey is useful, in order to 
visit a friend; to see and talk with a friend is useful if 
it makes us happy. All things which have a value for 
their utility, have a reference to some ulterior end; and 
if we assume some Ultimate End, such as Happiness is 
conceived to he, all things may be estimated^ by their 
Utility, Thus the estimate of actions by their tJtiUty 
may conceived as identical with the estimate of them 
as contributing to Human Happmess; and accordingly, 
the two phrasers have been principally used by the same 
school of Moralists. 

458. The judgment which we have to pronounce 
upon Utility, as a ground of estimating the character of 
actions^ is implied in what has been already’ sxdd* We 
cannot estimate the value ativthiiigy ae being neeflEil^ 
an End, except by assuming m vaSte of the EMh ^ 
a Coach bo a thing of no vakte, a Ooaeli>*^iriicaljlii1^^ 
n thing of no value.. If travciHiye ha 
tjnaveUing carriage ia of jio nca^ luo ilseMmia 
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valno of actions by their Utility, is liable to all the 
inconvenience and indt'iinitencss of the dotermination of 
the End for which • they are Tisc‘ful; and besides, to the 
difficulty of determining bow far they arc useful to the 
end. A system in which actions are estimated by their 
Utility in promoting Human Hai^pincss, will be liable 
to the objections already stated ag?inst the Principle of 
the (iircatest Human llap]>iness; and will also require 
a just mode of measuring tlie value of Actions as Means, 
the End being given. tVe have all along been appl}nng 
a very difierent njethod, in order to judge of actions. 
Wo ask, What is r^fjkt ? not. What is meful ? ac¬ 
knowledging, as we have s«aid, a Supreme Itulc, and not 
being content with seeking Means which derive their 
value from the assumed value of their Ends. 

459. Another Term which has been much used by 
Moralists of this School is ICa:/>&Hencrj. “ Whatever is 
expedienV^ says Paley, “ is right*/* Now we have to 
observe here, tls before, that the main significance of such 
assertions is in the rejection, which they imply, of any 
independent and fundamental meaning in the term riffht. 
Those who make such assertions, intend to say, that 
Actions are right because they promote some object; 
Human Happiness, for instance; and that those who 
speak of acts^ cs absolutely right, are in etrour. In the 
common use of language, wo speak of actions as ex- 
when they promote some end which wo bavo 
selected, and which we do not intend to have questioned. 
If we are prepared to put forwards the end^rof our 
actions as tho Proper End of action, we call thorn, not 
expedienty but right. It may l»e expedient for a man to 
lie, in order to free himself from captivity. He may siay 
in captivity, because he will not tell a lie; but in this 
case, we say, he does what is right, and rejects what is 
expedient. Expedient implies^ according to its ety- 
ihology, a way out of difficulties. But Morality places 
b^ore us a higher object than merely to escape frorii 
i^bffieiiltic^. She teaches us to aim at what is rippht. 
Whilt is expedient, may be expedient os a means to vmat 

* Paley, B. i. c, b. 
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is right. It ina> l>e expedient to tell the truth, in order 
to rescue an innocent j^erson from death. But we do 
not describe such an action proper !y by calling it ex* 
pedmit. It is much more than expedient, it is right: 
it is recommended, not by Expediency, but by Duty. 
In such cases, we can speak approvingly, not only of 
the action, as a right means, but of the end, as a right 
end. Truth is not properly commended, Avhen it is 
described as a good way of getting out of a dilhculty, or 
of gaining our ends. 

Those who use this term. Expediency^ to describe tlic 
proper end of human action, art? prompted to do so by a 
wish to reject Terms wlu'ch imply a Sujireme Hide of 
action; they wish to i^ecognize none but subordinate 
,Rules determined by the Objects at which men aim. 
And it is true, in this souse, that whaU’ver is expedient 
with a view to an end, is the right way to tho end: but 
this does not justify tho Moralist in confounding what is 
relatively expedient with v/liafc is ahaoluiely right: nor 
in speaking of things as expedient absolutely^ without 
pointing out the purpose which they are expedient for. 
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NATURAL RELICHON. 

460. Ttie Moral State aiui Mor-al Projjress of rach 
man arc niaintained bv his conviction of certain Truths 
which are thti foimdatioos uf M orality ; and among 
these Truths, one of th^ must important is this: that 
the course of aclion which is his Ihity, is aiso his 
IIap{>lness, when considered with reference to the w'bole 
of his being ( 450) . This conviction, men for the most part ^ 
derive from Religion; that ia^ from their belief respecting 
Ood, and his government Man. V\re believe C?od to 
be the Governor of Man, as a moral being (9). The^^^ 
Moral Law is his command; Conscience is his voice; 
He sees and knows all the internal actions of wliich we 
ourselves arc consektus; He possesses an unbounded 
power to detennine the Happiness or Misery of every 
one of us; He exercises this power so as to frive a 
sanction to his Laws; appointing misery as the punish¬ 
ment of transgressions, and making a conformity to his 
Laws lead us to Happiness; which Happiness wdl 
continue in another life when this life is past. 

This is Natural Religion; but further, as we have 
seen (260), we require to be taught by Religion how, 
when we have transgressed. Repentance and Amendment 
can avail, as a remwy for the sin committed; how they 
can restore the health of man's moral life, and avert 
from man's condition and destination the consequences 
ef sin, We also (270) require from Reli^on the hope 
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of some power, In addition to the ordinary powers of 
onr own minds, which is to be exercised upon us, in 
order to enlighten and instruct our conscience, and to 
carry ou our mural progress. TheoO requirements aro 
responded to by Revealed Religion. 

461. The belief which constifutc^s Natural Re¬ 
ligion, tahes p^s^ession of men's minds, in the eour^o 
of their intellectual and niorsd progress. The idea of 
God is unfolded and fixed, and the points of belief 
which we have stated, are established, by the intel¬ 
lectual and mural culture of the miud. The slops uf 
thought, which lead to these points ot l>eliof, may be 
difierent in tlifierent minds, according to the coiirbc 
which their intellectual and moral culture takes. In 
the mode of arriving at a belief in God, and in his 
moral govemmeut, tlie procedure of otio mind is not a 
rule for other minds. To some persons, the Truths of 
Natural Religion may seem to be aelf-evideut; to other 
persons, they may become more evident, when connected 
by various steps'of analogy and reasoning. We shall 
state some of tlic reasonings respecting God and his 
(juvemment, which may prove the doctrines wo have 
stated, to the satisfaction of those persons who require 
proo& of them. 

We procetd with these reasonings. 

402. From the existence of the world, wo ne¬ 
cessarily infer the existence of a Bupxeme Being, who Is 
the cause of the world's existence. The assemblage of 
things and events which wd«|jdescribo by the ahstraot 
term Nature, dire(^ us to a belief in an Author of 
Nature. Every thing and every event must have a 
Cause; that cause again must have iu Cause, and so 
on. But this Series must tenninate: there xnimt be a 
First Cause. This Supreme Bding, this AoikJax of 
Nature^ this' First Cs^, is God; the Creator of the 
World and of all that it oontaxns, indudiiig Mettf 

463. But fhriher; in many things vrhhdl enist, 
and in many events whiidi talce plans in the are 
see irterisiible evidence, not only a h# of % 
Final Cause. We dimmssi Kad, 
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Creator of the world. Things are ccmstnicted so as to 
answer a Purpose, and wo cannot help helieving that 
they were intended to aiwwer this Purpose. The eyi 
arc made so that 'we can see; and on examining their 
structure, wo are irresistibly led to believe that they 
were made in order that we might see. In tho same 
way by an examination of the structure, of man's body, 
w'e are led to believe that the muscles were made m 
order to move the limbs; and that the nerves were 
made, among either purpos^.'s, in order to excite the 
muscles to action. ■ 

N That we see with our eves; that the nerves excite 
tho muscles, and the muscles move the limbsthese 
are Liiws of our Nature. 11 ut these Laws indicate the 
Intention of the Author of Nature, They arc his Lawer 
the manifestation of his Purpose; the expression of his 
Will. ^ 

484. Tlie Structure of our Minds, as well as of 
our borlies, is the work of Cod tho Creator. Our 
Appetites, Desires, Affections, Keason, are given to us 
by him, as well as our Organs, Muscles, Nerves, Brain. 
And in the structure of our minds, as in that of our 
bodies, tho faculties w-erc assigned with intention and 
purpose. It was intended that Appetite .should operate 
for the preservation of the individual; that the Affec* 
tions should collect men into Paiuilics and Societies; 
that tile Reason should direct and control both the 
Appetites and the Affections; that the ^mtiinents of 
Approbation and Disapprobation should aid the Reason 
in this office. It was intended, for instance, that Shame 
should prevent our doing shameful actions. 

. 405. Further; in virtue of his Reason, man se^s 
olyects, as Means to Ends. We cannot believe other- 

than that it was intended, hy his Creator, that he 
^^d do this; and should conform to Rtiles of action, 
iirom his doing this (18). It was Intended, 
that he should conform to the Supreme Rule 
’ wrhich is a nd^ssary condition of these sub- 

otdtQate Rules (72). Consequently, thU Supreme Rule 
J^ActloD, namely, the Moral Law, is the Law intended 
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by his C'^ator* The Moral Liaw is the Law of 
and the Will Ood, 

.,^.466. The MOTal Law is ci^ressed by means of 
ceiliiih Moral Ideas, namely, Bi^evolenee, Justice. 
Truth, Purity, and Ordcr‘^{118)r " Those Ideas there¬ 
fore, (‘■q>ress the Will of (xod, with regard to human 
actions. These Ideas were given toyman, in order that 
he might, by them, direct his Actions; And when man 
frames his internal Standard'- of Action, his Conscience, 
in conformity wi^.these Ideas, Jhis internal Standard 
represents the of God; atl’d^his' Conscience may 
bo considered as tWo Voice of God (^74), “ 

467. But again; human action may*be contem-- 
ttlated, not only as governed by Rules, successively 
s^'dfdmate to each other, and ultimately, by a Suprenie 
Rule; but also, as directed to oby^t^ successively sub- 
urinate to ejicK other, and ultimately to a Supreme 
wjoct 

The Supremo Object of human action is Happiness. 
Happiness is tho Object of human action contemplated 
ill its most general form, and approved bv the Reason 

The Subordinate Rules of human action are enforced 
and sanctioned by the belief of success or failure, in tlie 
pursuit of some corresponding object. Thus, the Rule, 
tliat tile Appetites must bo controlled by the R^son, in 
enforced by our expectation of obtaining heiiph and 
comfotj, if wo obey the Rule, and of forfeiting these 
" benefits,It* we disregard the Rnlo. In like marmer, the 
Rule ^tha4 we must respect the Rights of all men, is 
enforced oy the hope of Security and Tranquillity, 
wHch the general ob^rvance of such a Rule produces ^ 
by the Prospect of the Turbulence and Ins^urijty 
^v'bieh exist in rude states of Soci|j ^; and by tlve ikar 

the c^delfliation and punishment which, iu*'i^pre 
‘^iciety, Ihe viol&tioij^ ofpioduees W- the? 

in like maiin^ the Supren^Rtd^ of Hnin^ -Aetion 
ia enforced and sanctioned by a belief th&t'if Tei^n^'to 
the Supteim of Human ActioiL As tKO'lidd'of 
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Temperance points to Health and Comfort; as the 
of n^pect for Rights points to Secuiity and 7'ra^*^ 
Quillit)^; so the Supreme Rule of Rightness points t(>' 
Happinoss, which indudes all other objects; and which 
is an intomal Comfort, and Tranquillity requiriog nothing 
beyond itself. 

468. The Suhordinate Rules arn cnlorced and 
sanctioned by the belief that they Icp^r to their re¬ 
spective objects; and this belief is coiiHrired and veri¬ 
fied by the result. Temperance fioea^ as a general Rule, 
lead to HealtK and Comfort. Respect for legal Obliga¬ 
tions does maintain social Triuiquilhty ajtd individual 
Security. By the analogy of C-ases, wo are con¬ 

firmed in our belief that Mc^rai Rightness le.'uls to 
Happiness. 

The Rules of Human Action, approved by the^' 
Reason, may he con'^idert'd a.*? Laws given to man by 
God; and the Objects of Timnaii Action, which aret 
foreseen and obtained by c/mforming to such Rules, 
may l>e considered as PrfyimntiS to man nuide and 
fulfilled by Ood. Tho general ticclaratioiis of (Jod to 
men, tnadc through hi.s Reason, may be considered as 
conditional Vroraises. ‘‘If you are temperate, you shall 
be healthy."' If you conform to tli*' laws of Society, 
you shall enjoy the benefits of Socitty." Ju lihe manner, 
there is a conditional Promise, made to man through 
his ReaiiOii, that conformity to the Siiprenie Rule, will 
be attended with the Supreme Gootl of his Nature. 

“ If you are virtuous, you shall bo, happy.” And as 
the Promises, thus made in the other cases, aro verified 
by the result, we are led to believe, bj' analogy, that 
the Promise, in the last case, will also bo veiifiod by 
the result. 


Hence the results^,of obeying and violating Moral 
Rules of Action, made known to us by ,onr Reason, 
tnay be considered as Hei^ards and Pmiishments ap>* 
l^nted by Ood. And are led to look upon 

Happiness as the appoititbd Reward of Virtue, and 

the appointed PunishirS^nt of Vice. 

TVs oonoeivQ not only Will and Pu]q>08e, as 
Toi, I, L 
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residing in God, but also Affections. His creaUon 
abouncSt in Contrivances^ which have, for their objects, 
the health, comfort, and enjoyment, of his creatures; 
and nowhere exhibits Contrivances which have, for 
their object, pain or disease. Henee, we conceive God 
as benpvolent towards his creatures. Moreover, being 
led, as wo have just said, to believe him to exercise 
a Moral Goveitimeni, in which he rewards Virtue and 
punishes Vice, we conceive him as loving virtuous men, 
and hating vicious men; and as loving Virtue, and 
hatii^ Vice, in the abstract. We conceive Benevolence, 
Justice, Truth, Purity and Order, as the objects of his 
Love. And we are tJms led to conceive these Ideas, as 
elements in our Idea of God. Wc conceive him as, in 
the most perfect degree, Benevolent, Just, True, Pure, 
and Wise, Tliis Moral Perfection is Holiness, 

470. Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and 
Order, are the proper objects of our Love (129); s^d 
therefore God, in whom these Ideas arc all compre¬ 
hended, is the proper object of Love. With the Idea 
of Qod in our minds, the Love of God becomes a part 
of our Moral Progress. Our belief in the Holiness of 
God, and our Love of Him, confirm and uphold our 
expectation and belief that Happiness is the appointed 
Keward of Virtue, and Unhappiness the appointed 
Punishment of Vico. 

471* The expectation and belief which are sup¬ 
ported by these reasonings and analogies, become 
constantly stronger, as our moral and intellectual culture 
proceed. But though men have such a general and 
settled expectation and belief, that Happiness is the 
appointed Beward of Virtue; it is a matter of great 
doubt and obscurity, to the eye of Reason, in what 
manner this is ta be brought pass. Some have 
taught tliat the virtuous man is always happy, by that 
condition of his mind which Virtue produces. Some 
lutve inferred that, ainoel|iii|puidM ia. |iot always the 
Beward of Yirtue in the Hib of men; this life must 
be succeeded another 1 ^ in whiidi theProme is 
fulfilled, and the Reward bestowed. They havo taught 
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that man lias a Soul, winch is not destroyed hy the 
accidents wliich happen to the body; and that the 
Soul, surviving the death of the mortal Body, ia the 
subject of Gods It?ward.4* and Biiiiishnients in another 
world. 

472 . Tho doctrine, that man has a SonI, of which 
Consciousness, Will, Rt'ason, Affections, Memory, 
Imagination, aro Faculties, as Motion, Sensation, Nu¬ 
trition, are Faculties of the Body, has been generally 
believed on other grounds also. J am conscious of 
remaining the same person, while my body is constantly 
changing by the process of nutrition, I will ccjrtain 
acts, in wdiich the body is only the instrument of the 
will. I reason; and in doing so, refer to Ideas, or 
principles of reasoning, comnuui to me along with all 
mankind: these Ideas or ]>rjncip1c8 cannot bo conceived 
as residing in the body. 1 love luy parents, my bro¬ 
thers and Hist43rs.. my children ; these affec^tions do not 
belong to the body. By acts oi duty, habits of duty 
and virtue are formed; vvldch are not habits of mere 
bodily action. And by all these j*rocesscs,—Will, 
licason. Affection, Acts of Bnty,—^permanciit effects 
are produced upon our being, which can he understood 
most simply^ as effects produc<‘il on the Soul. It is the 
Soul, w'hich is permanently affected hy tho intellectual 
and moral culture of wddeh w(' have spoken (20i2) ; as 
the body is poniianently affected by bodily exercises. 
It is the Soul, wrliich is tainte<l and distempered bv 
transgression (252); and it is tho Soul ^Yluch is to be 
restored by Repentance and Amendment, if restoration 
be possible (2 d 0). It is the Soul,, In which must take 
place the constant and unlimited moral progress, of 
which we have spoken (203): which, as we have said, 
must go forwards to tho very end of life. And it is 
very natural to suppose that by this Progress, the Soul 
is fitted for Another life, in which its condition will 
correspond with the nature of its Moral Progress in 
this life. If the Soul have reached a high point of 
Moral Progress on this side of death, wc may suppose 
that it will, on the other side of death, if not on this, 

l2 
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find a corresponding state of Happiness. If, on the 
contrary, habits' of virtue havo been neglected, trans¬ 
gressions committed, and habits of vice formed here, 
the Soul must be unfitted foV enjo dug, hereafter, any 
Happiness, such as we can suppose God to give to 
meu's l^uls. 

473 . Thus we are led to believe in a Future 
State of being, in which God’s Moral Government will 
he carried on to its completion. But even in this 
present state of being, we must conceive ourselves and 
the world to be under the Government of God. God 
must be the Governor, as he is the Creator, of the 
world; for as the Creator, he formed, and placed in 
it, those springs of Progress by which its course is 
carried on and regulated. Wo cannot l»elp believing 
that, like all other parts of the Creation, the course of 
the world of human doing and sufieririg, must have 
a Purpose ; and this Ihirpose must l)e in harmony with 
the Moral (Tovernnient of God, to the belief of which 
wc have already been led (469). The Course of this 
world, wo cannot but believe, is directed by God’s 
Provuiefice, It is a Divine Dispensation. 

474 . The doctrines of Natural Religion, as we 
have stated them, thus present to us these Ideas; the 
Moral Goveriunent of God, and his Provid<uioe, So 
far as we borrow our Light from Natural Rclimon, we 
assume these Ideas, of Moral Government and Provi¬ 
dence, to be realized in the World to Come; and wc 
regard this world, as the Prelude and Preparation to 
that.» But we cannot reasonably bo satibBcd with a 
mere Idea of the Course of this World. We must 
attend to tlie Fact also, that is, to the History of the 
World: and thus we are led to Revealed Religion. 
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OHIUSTIA N KE \^ELATlON. 

47i>» Tnc Idea of l!io Coui^o of tho World, 
accordinj^ to Natural Religion, U that it is directed 
by God’s Providepv'o so as to ho m liarmony >vith his 
Moral Govornincut* ’Fho Faet ^vhioh corresponds to 
this Idea is sujjplied t(» up by tiio Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testamoiit. 

We learn, from thtso Scriptures, that Iwsides the 
transactions of men with mcn^ tho ctnirse of the world 
has also included Iransjictious cd' tJlod with rncu. Tiiero 
have taken pdace, in the History of the AVhtrld, 
tiowt of tho (JotuTiiaiids and l^roodscs c»f God, and of 
the Methods by which uion are to he enabled to obey 
these Commands, and to rtccive t!^o beneht of those 
Promises. 

Tlie centra) point of thosi) ftcvclations is the coming 
of Jesus Christ upon Earth, To this pioijil, all ancient 
History converges, by means of Early Revelations, 
Prophecies, the Selection of a spe cial nation, the 
Jews, as the depositaries of Prophecy, and the suc¬ 
cessive failure of all attempts, made by moral and 
philosophical teachers, in other nations, to solve the 
perxdexities of man’s condition, by tho light of Reason, 
without the aid of Rtn elation. From this jupint, a new 
Dispensation begins. 

476 . A llcvciation vvas made from God b' man, 
through Jesus Christ. And tliis Revelation amply and 
entirely ca>nfirm8 the expectation and belief wliich Na¬ 
tural Religion offers to us (470, 472,) that llappnness is 
the appointed Reward of Virtue, UnhajipirwjsH the ap¬ 
pointed Punishment of Sin; that there is a life, after 
this, in which this Proini.^o and this Threatening are 
realized; that tho Soul survives the death of tho present 
Body, and is the subject of God’s Rewards and Punish¬ 
ments in another world. 

,477' Along with this confirmation of the cxpcc- 
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tatioii aurl belief which Natural Religion offers, the 
Kevelatiou made to man, through Jesus Christ and his 
Disciples, conveys to ns many Precepts of Duty, and 
T>octrincs concerning the grounds of Duty, and con- 
corning the best means of attaining Yirtuc. These 
Precepts and Doctrines confirm the Precepts and Doc¬ 
trines of Morality which we have delivered, as far as 
these go: but the Christian Revelation offers to us 
many I'ruths concerning the grounds of Duty, and the 
rntNins of attaining Virtue, which Morality alone can¬ 
not arrive at. These Precepts and Doctrines constitute 
C/trutian Morality. 

4711 . The ground of our Duty, as presented to 
XB by Religious Teaching, is, that it is the Will of 
God. The Will of God is the Supremo Rule of our 
Being. 

. But we also conceive (469) the Ideas which are 
contained in the Supreme Rule of our Being, namely. 
Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and Order, as 
parts of the Character of God. Hence, to conform our 
minds to those Ideas, is to conform our cliaractor to the 
Character of God- To s^proach to tliis Character, 
is to approach to th^ Image of God; and our Moral 
Progress may be spoken of as an approach to the Image 
of (jlod. But in rising such language, we must ever 
bear in mind the Supreme Reverence which & due 
to God, as the Perfect and Central Source of those 
moral qualities, in which we very imi)erfcctly and dis¬ 
tantly participate. 

47P- Character of Jesus Christ, while upon 

the earth, was a Human Character of the highest 
Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and Obedience to 
Ldw. In his Character, wo have the moral perfections, 
which we conceive in God^ embodied and realiased in 
man. Hence, the Image of God in Chriet is the siunmit 
of the Moral P^igress, which it is our Duty to pursue: 
and this object is presented to us by Christum teachiiig, 
as the aim and end of our moral career. 

480. But Jesus Christ did not only teach the 
Will of God, and exempRfy highest moral excelkneo. 
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of man. He also su^ttred death upon the cross; wa« 
buried; rose aj^ain the third day; and ascended into 
heaven. And we learn, from Cliristian teaching, that 
these events were most important and essential parts of 
the New Dispensation- We learn, that, through the 
efhcacy of these events, we may be saved from the 
consequences of our sins, 

^1. This part of Christian Doctrine contains an 
answer to the intjuiries which;, as w(? have already said, 
the Moralist is driven to n>ake f>f the Ihdigioiis teaeher, 
respecting the efficacy of Repentance, and the provision 
made by God for saving man fn in the effects of 
sin (250). The Christian Uev, iatioii speaks to ns of 
God's Pardon and Fergiveness of Sins, through which 
those who have transgressed and repented of ibeir 
transgressions, may in some cases be saved from the 
punishment of sin, and restored to his favour. It 
teaches us also* that- the Riikis of God's- Government 
are such as not to admit of pardon directly and im¬ 
mediately upon Repentance, or hy tlie sole efficacy of it. 
But it teaches, at the same time, wliat, without a 
Revelation, we could only lia\o hoped, that the Moral 
Government of the world fr(»Tii tho heginuing was such 
as to admit of an mterpt»sitiou which might avert the 
fatal consequences of vice; and that vici‘, hy that 
moans, does admit of pardon, f'hristian Revelation 
teaches us, that the La'v^ of God’s Government are 
compassionate, as well as simply good; and tliat he 
has provided an iritoqwsition, to prevc’ut the destruction 
of human kind by tbo inflictiou of merited puiiisbmont, 
whatever that destruction, if not prownttxl, would have 
been. It was a part of tbe teaching of Jesus Christ, 
that (John iii. 1 God so loned the worlds thM lie gave 
his onlg-hegoUeti Son^ that whosoetrr henereth in Mm 
shoufd not perish^ hat have everlasting life. God sent 
ThOit' hU Son into the world to condemn the worlds hut 
that the world through Mm might he saved. He intCT- 
posed by sending his Son Jesus Christ, so as to prevent 


* Butler, Anal^ B. it. c. 5* 
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that exocution of justice upon Sinners^ \vhich must have 
followed, if it had not been for such interposition* 

482* Further: the Christian Revelation contains 
important teaching upon another of the diihculties of 
Morality ( 270 ); namely, the means provided for carry¬ 
ing on our moral progress, in addition to the ordinary 
powers of our own minds. 

Natural Religion suggests to ns (472), that by this 
Progress the Soul is fitted for another Life; but we learn 
from Christian Revelation, that there are conditions of 
this Progress, of which Natural Religion and Morality 
cannot inform us. Those means are described to be; 
a Belief in Jesus Christ, the Son of God; and a Partici^ 
pation in the Spirit which God sent upon earth at his 
coining, and infused into the Souls of his Disciples. In 
tiie same portion of Christian teaching to which we 
have alreadpr referred, it is said (John iii. 18 and 36), 
He that beluteth on him u mt condemned; imt he that 
lelieveth not ie condemned already, because he hath not 
helieced in the name of the onlyAtegoiten Son of God ... .He 
that beHe/cetk on the Son hath everlasting life; and he that 
helwveth not the Son shall not see life: but the wrath 
of God aMdeth on him. Jesns Christ himself said (John 
iii. 5): Except a man he bom of water and of the Spirit^ 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. He promised 
to his Disciples a Spirit which was to guide them into 
all truth (John xvi. 18). They were taught that it 
helped thmr infirmities (Rom* viii. 26 ). Hence this 
Spirit was calM the Comforter (John xiv. l6), and was 
to dufell in them (Rom. viii. 9): ARfi when Jesus Christ 
left tlie earthy his parting command was ^Matth. xxviii. 
IP), Go ye and teach nations^ baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and ofthe Holy Spirit: 
and, lo, I am with you always, to the end of the world. 

4^. By the help of the means thus provide by 
Ck)d, and by aid*'of ibis Spirit, a Christian man 

is led to approach to the Image of G(^ in Christ (479): 
he is in a sperial souse united with Christ, as the branch 
is unit^ with the tree ^ohn xv. 5), or as th? members 
are united with the body (i Cor. zii. 27; £ph. v. 80)« 
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His Soul receives nutriment from Christ; which is 
expressed by saying, that ho feeds upon Christ (John 
vi. 51); and is symbolically expressed by eating bread 
and drinking wine, in remembrance of him (Luke xxii. 
19 )t and in obedience to his command. 

4rft. Boliovers in Christ, thus united with him, 
are united with each other, as members of a living Body 
(Rom. xii. 4; I Cor. xii. 12; Eph. iv. 25). ThisBo^ly, 
of which Christ is the head, is the Church (Col. i. 1^^). 
He U the head of ike body the Church. To this Body, 
thus united in Christ, belong unity in itself, perpetual 
existence, and the possession of religious Truth, through 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. This Body is the 
Universal or Catholic Church of Christ. 

485. Tlie Association of Believers in Christ, of 
which we have spoken, the Church, is bound together by 
means of certain habitual formal social acts. There is one 
such act by which members of the Church arc admitted 
into it, namely, Baptism. There is another such act 
by which they coramemoratc their union with Christ 
according to his command, namely, the Lor<€s Supper. 
There are acts by which they express their affections 
towards God, namely, acts of worship, Prayer and 
Praise. There are acts in which they express their 
Christian belief, or receive Christian Instruction from 
their Teachers; Profession of FaUhy and Preaching. 
All these are Christian Ordinances. 

486. The Souls of men are often also called their 

Spirits; especially when they arc considered as the 
subjects of God*8 govomincut. His government extending 
over such subjects is his Spiritual Kingdom. Hence 
religious matters are called Spiritual: and to those, as 
the concerns of an eternal world, are opposed temp^al 
or secular matters, which belong only to time or to this 
world seculuni). 
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Chapter III. 

CHRISTIAN MORwA'iATY. 

487. We have now to treat of Christian Morality; 
not as being a diflerent Morality from that Rational 
Morality of which we have hitherto treated; but as 
throwing new light upon the Morality of mere Reason, 
and giving it new supports. The Christian Religion 
recognizes the same Duties^ which wc have put forward 
on grounds of Reason; Duties of Benevolence, Justice, 
Truth, Purity, Order; and the general Duty of Moral 
and Intellectual Progress. But the Christian Religion 
invests all these Duties with now Sanctions; and carries 
our Progress much further, by making it not only a 
moral and intellectual, but a Religious Progress. The 
Religious Progress of our aifections and thoughts, carries 
us towards a condition, in which all Special Duties are 
the necessary developement and manifestation of Religious 
Principles of Action. If we had, in this work, to treat 
of Religion as ourprimi^y and principal subject, it might 
be the more proper course to be^ vrith Religions Prm» 
ciplcs of Action, and from them, to deduce Special Rules 
of Action. Such is the course often followed by Religions 
Teachers. But rince»our primary and principal subpect 
is Morality, wo shall adopt, in treating of Religious 
Morality, that order of matters which wo have already 
found to he presented to us, by the nature of our subject. 

488. ' We may add, that Christian Teaching no 
where presents to us any Authoritative Scheme or 
System of Duties and Principles, which we r^ect, in 
taking the guidance of our own. The indications of 
System, in the notices which we have on such subjects, 
in the New Testament, are vague and various. ^ Christ, 
in his teaching,^ recognizes the division of Dnties, into 
Duties towards Crod, and Dnties towards onr neighl^ars. 
Matth. xxii. 37: Thm Bhalt hve the Lord thy toitk 
all thy hearty and teith all thy mdwUkcdl thy mind* 
ThU UtheJtrHandyreatcommmdkmnt* And^HCond 
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is like unto it: Thou ekalt love thy neighbour ae tkyeelf. 
On these two comTnandn^ts hang all iheLaw and the Pro* 
phets^ And in like maimer, in Mark xii. .SO. lliis is said 
of the Law of Moa^; bui it is spoken of that Law, as 
being, what in the apprehension of the Jews it was, 
a complete body of human Duties. Wo shall explain 
our Ditties towards God, when we come, to speak of our 
Religious Culture. Taking the Ten Commandments as 
the Btiuttmary of the liUw of Moses, the first four refer 
to Duties towards God. The fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth 
and ninth commandments declare Obligations, rather 
than Duties. We have already referred to the Rules, 
Thgu ehaii obey thy Parents : Thou shalt mt kills Thou 
sJuUt noi eotitmit adultery: Thmi shah not steal: Thou 
shall ndt uttet a solemn falsehood: as expressions of the 
Rights of Obedience, Personal Security, Marriage, Pro¬ 
perty, Contract* The tenth commandment. Thou shah 
not eovet^ is, however, a Moral Precept, and not a Laiv. 
in the stridt sense of the term. 

489. The Christian teachers justly contidered that 
Obligations ore included in Duties, and do not need to 
be separately enjoined bv the Moralist. They also 
conceived all Duties to be included in the Duty of Bene¬ 
volence. Thus St. Paul says (Rom. xiii. s). Owe no 
ntan anything (that is, reckon no Duty), hut to love one 
another* He that loveth others halnfidJilUd the Law. 
This^ Thou shalt not commit adultery^ Tkou shalt not 
kill, Thou shalt not steal. Thou shall not hear false 
witness. Thou shalt not covet, and if there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly comprehmded in this raying, 
Tkou shalt love thy neighbour €bs thyself When we 
come to treat of our religions progress, we shall have to 
speak of this Benevolence or Love, as a Christian Prin¬ 
ciple of action. 

400. In following out the moral Principles of 
action into their results, in special Duties, thp llelativo 
Doties formerly mentioned (171) are naturally arranged 
according to the Relations to which they belong. Ac¬ 
cordingly, wehave enumerations of the principal Relations, 
with tbeiK corresponding Duties, in various parts of the 
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New Testament; especially in the two Epistles of St. 

Paul, to the Ephesians (chap, vi.), and to the Colossians 

(chapters iL iii.) These two enumerations agree very 

nearly: and state the Relative Duties of Wives and 
^ _ 

Husbands; Cliildrcn and Parents; Servants and Masters. 
In the Epistle to the Romans (chap, xiii.), we have the 
relative Duties summarily enjoined; Bender unto all 
their dues; with an especial notice of tho Duty of Obc- 
dienee to government. 

'Duties, as enjoined upon us by Christian teaching, 
and on Christian grounds, are Christian Duties, 

491. We shall now proceed to collect the principal 
Precepts with regard to Duties, which occiurinthe New 
Testament: arranging them according to tlie Heads of 
Duty which w© have alreay found it convenient to adopt: 
namely; Duties of the Affections: Duties respecting 
Property and other objects of Desire: Duties connected 
with Truth: Duties connected with Purity: Duties of 
Obcdienco and Command. We had, besides these, to 
speak of Intellectual Duties, and in doing this, we are 
led to speak of man's Moral Education and of Religion, 
as a necessapr part of this. The Duties thus arising 
have, for their object, man's Religious Progress. 


CUAPTER IV. 

CHRISTIAN PRECEPT'S CONCERNING 
DUTIES OF THE AFFECTIONS. 

492. The Christian Precepts concerning Dutiw of 
the Affections include the Morod Precepts formerly given 
(174—185); but can^ the teaching farther, both as to 
its requirements' and itii motives. Beginning ftom the 
obligation to abstain from aU violence, tho^e precepts 
incmcate the duty of controlling and represrin^ imiiit^^ 
tion of violence, and the, affections wnidi gm riie to 
eadh iutentlmis: tUeyincttleate the duty of frst^fli^ 
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and exercising affections of good-will with corresponding 
intentions and actions. They enjoin »fhe virtues which 
consist in the habits of such affections, intentions, and 
actions. These duties ai.d these virtues arc enforced by 
motives depending npon religious truths. Some of these 
Precepts are the following. 

493. In Matth. v. 21, Clirist says. Ye have heard 
\i was said hy them of old tlvne^ Thou sh'alt noi kUh and 
whosoever shall kill shall be iv davptr of the jvdyefnmxt. 
Tliis is the command of law; but the p«*ccpt of duty 
goes much further: Whosoev^* shall he angry with his 
brother man without a causes or o'ho shall uso reviling 
and contemptuous words him. shall he hi danger of 
the judgement of God and the Jirc^ of helL And again, 
ver. 24, Leave thy gi ft before the altar^ and go thy way i 
first he reconciled to thy hroiher, and then come and offer 
thy gift, and hope for the favour of God. And these 
duties extend to adversaries, as well as to friends ( 191 ). 
Thus ver, 25, Agree with thine adversary quickly whiles 
thou art in the n?ay with him. lie* ready to dismiss thine 
enmity, and to disclaim it on the first occasion. It is 
a duty to dismiss from our hearts all desires of revenge 
and retaliation. Thus ver- 38, IV hare heard that it 
hath Iwen said (in the Law of Atoses), An (ye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth; hut / say unto you, that 
ye make not any such rule the measure of your affections. 
Instead of retaliating evil, be ready to submit to it. 
Hesist not evil; hut whosoever shall smite thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also. Suppress all 
emotions of anger, even such as are .excited by pprsonal 
violence, so far as your personal resentments are concern¬ 
ed. Not only is anger to be thus sn])pre8scd, but the 
^posite affection of love is to be entertained instead* 
l^us ver. 43, Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thau 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy: hut I say 
unto you. Love your enemies .. JSless>. them that curse 
you; do good to them that hate you, and pray far them 
that despitefuUy use you and persecute you; that ye may 
he the tmildren if your Father which ir in heaven:, for 
he makeUi his sun to rise on the asU and on the good, atid 
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sendeth rain on the jmt and the unjnst. These precepts 
arc also recordeu in St. Luke vi. 29 —35, where they 
arc summed up with this (verse 3G), Be ye merciful^ as 
your Father also is merdfuL ■ 

494. The like precepts againslt revenge and anger 
arc given by the Apostles of Christ. Thus St, Paul 
says to the Romans (xii. l.Q), Dearly beloved, avenye not 
yourselves, but'rather give place, unto wrath: (either, 
give way to the wrath of an adversary; or rather, leave 
the punishment of wrong to God; according to what 
follows:) yor it is written, Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saiih the Lord, In like manner he writes to the 
Thessaloniaus (l Thess. v. 14), Be patient toward all 
men: see that none render evil for evil to any man. 
And St. Peter (I Pet. iii. 9) says the same thing, Not 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing: but con¬ 
trariwise, blessing; knowing that ye are thereunto called 
that ye shovdd inherit a blessing, St. James (i. 19) says. 
Let every man he slow to wrath: for the wrath of man 
workeih not the righteousness of God. St. Paul says to the 
Ephcsian8(£ph. iv. 31), Let all bitterness, andwrath,and 
anger, and damour^ he put awayfrom you,witkaU malice, 
lie mves the same injunction in nearly the same words 
to the Colossians (Col. iii. 8). To the Corinthians he 
says (1 Cor. xiv. 20), In malice be ye children, hut in 
understanding he ye men. He calls the ang^ affections 
carnal (1 Cor. iii. 3; so St. James iv. 1); and speaks 
of the works of ilwflesh (Gal. v. 19)f among which he 
mentions hatrm, variance, wrath, strife, seditions, here-* 
sies, etfvyings, murders. The, forgiveness of injuries is 
inculcated. Christ taught his disciples (Matth. vi. 14), 
If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
wili also forgive you: hut if ye forgive not men ihdr 
trespasses, neitAer will your Father forgive your tres¬ 
passes* And accordingly, St. Paul says (Col. iii. 12X But 
on thet*efore, as the deet of God, holy and beloved, bowels 
mercies, kindness, Kumhlmess if mind, meeknws,. 
l<mgsuffering; forbearing one emother, andflngivmg 
another, if any man have a guarrd agi(dnst any FOBm^ 
as ChrittfergaveyeUySoalsodoye^ 
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495. The opposite affection, Love, is inculcated 
by Christ, at first as including in its spirit our obligations 
towards men: as in Mattli. xix. I 9 , and xxii. 39f Thou 
»?ialt love ihy rmylihour ng thyself: on these command^ 
ments hang oil the I^aw and the Prophets^ So Mark xii. 
31. Yet in referring to the nati«re and extent of the 
affection whicli he enjoined, be called it a nmo command** 
ment, (Jolm xiii. 34), A new cmimandment J give 
unto gou^ That ye love one another; as I have loved you^ 
that ye also lote one another: which again is repeated 
tTohii XV, 12, and again, xv. 17* Accordingly St. Jolm 
often repeats such injunctions in his Epistles; as 1 John 

iii. 11, This if the message that ye heard frmn the 
heginning^ that we should htc one another. And so, 2 
John 5, and 1 John ii. 7, Though the commandment 
was old, the light which Chri^t had brought into the 
world made it new. 1 Jolmii, 8, A new commandment 
J zerite unto you,, because the darkness is past and the 
true light now shxneth. lie ikal saiik he is in the light, 
and kateth his brother, is in darkness evm until now. 
He tJiat loveth his Wother ahidcih in. the Halt. But he 
that hateth his brother is in darkness. Again, 1 Jolm 

iv. 7, Beloved, let us love one another: for lore is of God; 
and every one that loveth is born of Gid, an^ kno-ieeih 
God, He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God is 
love. And after referring to the love of God for ns, as 
shown in his sending his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins, he adds, ver. 11, Beloved, if God so loved us, 
we ought also to lore one- amtker. 

St. John extends his injunctions to actions. (1 John iii. 
18, 17 , lfi)> My littl-e cMl-drezi, let zis not love word, 
neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth. Wkosor 
hath this worlds goods, and seeth his broth&i' have need, 
ctnd shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, h&w 
dwelletk the hve God in Jiim ? We ought ip 
doten our Hites for the brethren. In ,tho same manner, 
St. j^aul says (Rom. xiii. 8, 9) 10, and Gal. v. 14), that 
eAl the can^mandments are comprehended in this one 
guying, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: that 
he that loveth another hath fwfilUd the Laiv: for he 
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addn (Rom. xiil. Kv), 4x^k0h. no ill to his nei^h* 
boitr, tkerpfore kve is the Ihe hm*^ To the 

Ephesians he says (l^h« ifi' l&te^ <ts Christ 

also hath loved To th^ The^t^omans, (I Thees. iii. 
12), The Lord make you to increaee^and abound in loee 
0716 towards another; and m many oilier placid. St. 
James calls the precept above referred to a Iloyal I^aw, 
as governing all our duties^ James ii. 8 , Jf ye fulfil 
the royal laic mctyrding to the Scripture^ Thou shalt 
lorn thy neiyhhour as thyself ye do well, 

496*. The aifection here inculcated is described 


also by otJicr names, as brotherly love 
(Heb. xiii. 1). The temx particularly used by the 
Apostles, ami especially by St. Paul is that which we 
usually translate charity {dyavti^ translated in the Latin 
chariUis^ from chants or carits^ whence charity,) St. 
Paul (1 Cor, xiii. 4) describes this aftection; Charity 
snffereth long, and is kind; envieth nof; nuimteth not 
Itstlf; is not puiffed up ; doth not seek heft' own ; is not 
easily prorok^; tkinketh- no evil; \lteareth all things 
Trdvra aTcyet;] hopeth all things; endureth all things. 
And this virtue he describes as a proper object of 
Christian pursuit (1 Cor. xiv. 1), Follow after charity, 
(CoL jU,^. 14), Alxive all these things, put on charity, 
which is the l^pnd of perfectness. So 1 Tim. vi. 11, 
2 Tim. ii. 22,’*’where the word is the same, though 
translated /ov^in the former place. So Peter (2 Pet. i, 
7), Add to brotherly k^idness, charity (eTrcvopriyiifraTe.., 
Iv iptXabeXipt^ dydiniiA as an addiffloual step in 
triiristbrn ijjrtue* And thil is the word which is irons* 
lilted Idee^ni many of the passages above quoted, as 
I- Jobp iv. 8, o 0eiB9 dydv^ earw, 

Other temis are aboiused Ibr the affections of this 


kind. Thus Matth, y. 7) Blessed are tke mertfiful, for 


iiL 8, wc hav(| a simiUr expression transl^bed piHftd. 
XwY\ay;^roi)but £|dd iv. 82. tmder^dmrud* Oom^ 
passiosiote, evpwafeTv, il Pet* Hi- 6) ia a tenn abb Used* 
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497* The “werd for (tA€f?,ao<rwwf) eame to 
signify the evidence of Jiifcy wliich is g’.ven by bounty to 
the poor* It liad this signification among the Jews. 
So Matth. vi< 1, Ta-ke that po <lo not your ohm 
b^\rre *mn to be scon of The word (drM is con¬ 

tracted from dxetjfioiruinj^ ekemosyne; as is the case with 
the corresponding words in other European languag(«, 
(Ital. JStimosina^ lAmosma, Span. Lumt'-na. Old Fr. 

Aurnosne^ whence modern Fr. Aumryte, 
Oerman Ahnosen, Anglo iSaxoii ^JS^messey ^Inies), In 
l*uke XU 41 ; xii. 5S, wc hiivo iftec ahns. (S(.> Acts 
iii. Ji; ix. 36; x. 3, 4^ .* xxlv. 17.) In like manner 

the word charily iu Engli^U is oiten used in the sense of 
alms, 

498. 3fevX;?t’tV« is a Christian virtue often enjoined. 
Thus Matth. v. 5. are fhr meek^ /or they shall 


wherlt the earth {<>/ And xi. 29, Le/irn of nie, 

for I am wsek and low'ly in heart : and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. St. Vaul (< fa!. v. 23) oriumerates 



iind iii. 13; 1 Pet. iii. lo.) ^ ^ 

499. ^Ve are to bo meek as to our own claims, 


and attentive to the claims of otlnm (Phil, lu 4), Look 
not each man on his oicn thinySy hat each on the tkinys 
of otli^s* (Eph. V. 21), Suhtiutllny yourselves one to 
another in the fear of God, (I Pci. v. 3),^ Yeoy edl^ of 
you be subject dhe to anothery and he clothed with humility, 
(Phil. ii. 3), In lofcHi^csn of mind let each esteeni other 
better than thenisdvcs, (Pom. xii. IQ), J?<? kindly^qffec^ 
tionetL one to another ((/?#\o<rTop 7 ot), "icith brotherly lopSy 
in honour preferrlvy (ine> (tn<ft/mr,^ So (Rom. xxii.*'7). 
Mender honour to whom honour is ^AVTiich St, 
Peter (1 Pet. ii. 171 mor<xJargcly, Hotiour alljtfien. 
The expression of this feeling is cou|tesy. (1 Pet. iii. 

Be courteous (^iXotpaove^). Other mpks of good-wilk 
are incolcat^; as to exercise hospitality^I Pet. iv. 

Vse AespUtSity one to anofhe/ pithout yrudyiny: ft? 
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avoid quarrels. (Rom. xii. 18), ^ ^ pomdle^ as 

much as lieth in t/jR, litepeaceahl^ with all mm* 

500. The above precepts condemn anger when it 
is caused by something whic^ thwarts our desires* But 
religion, as well as morality, encourages virtuous' indig¬ 
nation against what is wrong; and permits the expression 
of this affection by words and acts. Of this wo have 
examples in Jesus Christ himself, (Mark iii. S), He 
looked round about him on them with anger^ being 
grieved at the hardness of their hearts. And the like 
feeling is expressed (Matth. xxiii. 13—17) in words, 
where he says. Woe unto youy Scribes and Pharisees^ 
hg^ioerites / Woe unto gou^ blind guides ! Ye fools and 
blind! And this language ho uses even to his disciples 
(Luke xxiv. 2.7), 0 fools and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken. St. Paul uses the Uko 
language (Gal. iii. 1), 0 foolish Galatians^ who hath 
bewitched you^ that ye should not obey the truth? St. 
James's expression is nearly equivalent (Jam. ii* 20), 
Wilt thou ktioiVy 0 vain man^ that faith without tcorks 
•is dead? We havo the like foeling expressed in act 
(John ii. 15), Whm he had made a scourge of small 
cords^ he drove them out of the temple.^ and poured out the 
changers moneys and overthrew the tables. St. Paul 
recognizes blanaeless anger, and only limits its duration 
(Eph. iv. 26), Be ye angry^ and sin not; let not the sun 
go down up^ your wrath. And to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. vii. ll) lie reckons certain feelings of this kind 
among the results of godlj^ sorrow, car^ulness 

it wrovght m you^ yea^ what clearing of yourselves^ yea^ 
what indignation^ yea^ whal fear.^ yea.^ what vehemmt 
^Mre^ yea^ te^t vealy yea^ what revenge, (grdativ Wov- 
Ciivy dwd diroKoytatf &Wd dyavaKTfiatVf dWd ipojSoVy 

aWd imvoQtiatSf dwd aXAa ckSikij^ii^.) And 

he sejotc^ that they h(|d vindioated themselves with 
such feelings, kndi^atson, and d^efiilness, or'caa^est* 
ness, ^ aro bore conmined with aeal; whieh is often 
mentioned as a term of praise (Bom. x. 2\^Ihear them 
(the Jews) record iheiHhey have a zeal ef Oedrbat noi 
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nccordinp to JcnowUdtje, So (2 Cor. ix. 2), Your zeal 
hath ])romked mavy. And so in ovher places (Acta 
xxii. ; Pliil. iii. (>), is spoken of approvingly, so 
far as it is Zeal, though condemned as Mistaken Zeal. 
The tcj,m is used with reference to special objects. Thus 
to the Oorintliians (1 Cor. xiv. 12), Forasmuch as ye 
are zealous of spiritual giflSt seek that ye may excel to 
the edifying of the, church. (Tit. H. 14), lie gave him^ 
self for uSy that he might rcAleem ns from all iniquity, istml 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, ze,ulous of good 
works, 

501. Earnestness is enjoined in other expressions, 
aa (2 Cor. viii. lO), f-rod 'pul the same earnest care in 
the heart of Titus for you (a-rrovctitr), (Hob. ii. 1), We 
ought to give the more earnest heed to the things which 
we have heard, lest at any time we let them slip (•n'epi^r- 
iroTcptos irpooL^tLu), (Judo 3), Jlelocedt when. 1 

gave all diligence to write imto you of the cominon sali¬ 
vation, it was needful for me to write unto you and 
exhort you that ye should earnestly contend for the faith 
which was once delivered unto the saints (evayiovil^eo-ffai'). 
Expressions including the notion of striving and con¬ 
tending are often used. As (liukc xiii. 24), ^S^trive to 
enter in at the strait gate (dya»vi(^t <tOc\ So 1 Tim. vi. 12, 
Fight the good Jighi of faith, lay hold on eternal life 
(dytavt^ou tov naAoif dytava). And 2 Tim, iv, 7, I have 
fought a good fight, T have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith, (Col. i, 29 ), That we may present every 
fttan ^perfect hi Christ Jesus, Where unto I also labour, 
striving according to his working^ which worketf in me 
mightily (dytovt^optvo^ sard rtjn evepyeiav av'rov). Also 
(2 Pet, iii. 14), Be diligent that ye may he found of him 
in peace, without spot and blameless, (a-^ovdao-are), 
(2 Con viii. 7), Ye abound in everything, in faith, in 
utterance, in mowledge, in all diligence {yrdtrfj <r7roi/BJ). 

602, Tlie injunctions not to return evil for evil, 
aad rather (1 Cor, vi, 7), to take wrong, and to submit 
to ravilings and blows, do pot prohibit Chnstian.s from 
pr6teciing iheiusdveB by th^ aid of laws against violence 
and contumely. The Maj^strato is described by St. 
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Paul as a minUt&r of God^ appointed to execute ioratk 
on the man that doeth evil (Rom. xiii. 1); and by St, 
Peter, ae eent for the puniehment of evildoere (I Pet. ii. 
13). Accordingly, we find Sw. Paul appealing to the 
existing laws, and expressing indignation at Ce .vio¬ 
lation of them. Thus when the magistrates who had 
put St. Paul and Silas in prison at Philippi olFered to 
release them (Acts xvi. 37), Paid eaid unto ihem^ They 
have hea(.en ut openly uncondemned^ being Roenanet and 
have eaet us into prison: and now do they thrust us out 
privily ? nay verily; hut let them come themselves and 
fetch us out. When Ananias commanded those who 
stood near' Paul to smite him on the mouth (Acts xxiii. 
3), Paul said unto him^ God sludl smite thee^ tlum 
whited wall: for sittest thou to judge me after the law,, 
and commandest ^ne to he smitten contrary to the law f 
And when at Caesarea Paul was urged to go to Jeru¬ 
salem, to be there tried on the charges which were 
brought against him by the Jews, he protected himself 
by his legal privilege, and said, I appeal unto Caesar, 

503. These precepts which nave been adduced 
are not to he received as positive and rigorous lavrs 
which are to be applied literally to external acts. When 
they make mention of external acts; as in the precept, 
Whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheeky turn to 
him the left. And if any man unll sue thee at the laWj 
and take away thy eoaty let Aim have tky cloak also: 
that those precepts are not to be thus literally interpreted, 
is evident from what has been said respecting the con¬ 
duct of the Apostles themselves. The precepts are to 
be understood as Moral Precepts; that is, as enjoining 
internal acts, control of the will and intention, a disd- 
pUne of the affections, and the promotion of a certain 
disposition. The precepts indicate the disposition at 
which Christians are to^aim, as the opposite of that 
resentful unyielding temper, which would return a blow 
for a blow, and would insisfe on every partvde of its 
light. 

504. ne reasons which in these prompts are 
connected with the ugunotion, he accepted in 
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several cases as imperfectly expressing tlie Christian 
ground of the duty. Thus, in the injdnction Matth. v. 
25, Agrm with thbie odoersarp, it is added, lest at any 
time the adversary deliver thee to the judye^ and the 
judge deliver thee to the and thou he cast into 

prison: verily I say unto ihee. Thou shall hy no ^mnns 
came out thence^ till thou hast paid the ut^e^most fa^'thiny. 
Such a suggestion must considered as reconiineiiding 
a placable disposition fi>r its oxten^ai advantages, in ihe 
first place; in order that tlic acquisition of such a dis¬ 
position on grounds of prudence, might jirepare the way 
for a true application of it on grounds of religion. In 
like manner, ho who is angry with his brother without 
a cause, and who reviles bim, is said to be in danger of 
the judgment and of the council, that is, of human tri¬ 
bunals ; but from the context it appears, that the con¬ 
demnation of God is implied, as the true ground of the 
warning, in these clauses, as well as where it is expressed 
by the fire of liclL The B(::nevoleut Aftections are 
enjoined as the command of God. 

505. But further; CUiristians arc r.rged to imitate 
their heavenly Father and their Saviour (Christ. Do 
good to them that hate yon., that ye may hr the children of 
your Father which is in heaven: Be ye mercifuty as 
your Father also is merciful* If ye forgive mmi their 
trespasses^ ytnir heavenly Father will also forgive you : 
forgiving one amther, even as Christ also forgave you. 
So St. Peter (1 Pet. ii. 23), Christ left us an example,, 
who when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he 
suffered^ he threatened not. And Christ enjoins^ As / 
have loved you^ that ye also love one another* So St. 
John^ Jf God so hve us, we ought to love one ano^er. 
Love is of God* God is love. Again, otir love of our 
neighbour is the evidence of our love of God, Whoso 
shntteth up his compassion from his brother, how dwelUth 
the love of God in nim 9 So (t John iV. 20), If a man 
say, I love God, and hateth his brother,, he is a liar: for 
he that loveih not his brother whom he hath seen, now 
van he love God whom he hath not seen 9 And this 
commandment have we from him. That he who loveth 
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God lote his hrother <d»o. Christians are also reminded 
that they are l/^thers, by being all children of one 
Father; and as brothers, bound to love one another. 
In opposition to the ^orJes of the pnrit (Gal. t. 22) 
which are required of Christians, and which ^re lovsy 
peace, lovigsuffermg, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
m^ness, tempwance; all angry affections are called 
scorks of the fiesh, as it is declared that they vshich do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God, 


Chapter V. 

CHBISTIAN PBECEPTS COlTCEBNING PRO¬ 
PERTY AND OTHER OBJECTS OF DESIRE. 

506. SircH kindly affections towards our neigh¬ 
bours as have been above spoken of, show themselves in 
giving to them what they need: and Christian Precepts 
enjoining such duties are mixed with those just quoted. 
But the kindly affections were there urged upon us in 
opposition to the angry ones; we are now to consider 
the%)recepts in which they are urged in opposition to 
the love of property, which when predominant, is ewset^ 
ovsness. Thus, in the Sermon on the Mount (Matth. v. 
42), Give to him that askeih thee, and from him that 
vsoutd borrow of thee turn thou not away. So (Luke 
xiv, IS), When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, tlse lame, the blind: and thou shali he blessedi 
for tlisy cannot recompense thee: for thou shalt be re^ 
compensed at the resurrection of the just* (Acta xx. 35), 
Paul says to the Ephesian elders, / hern shewed yott 
, all things, how that labouring ye ought to support the 
weak, and to remesnher the toords if the Lora Jesus, 
that it is more hUssed to gite than to receioe* So to 
the Corinthi»LS. (2 Cor. ix. 6, fi), Me which sowM 
sparingly, shaU reep also sparingly i smd he 
sowdh hountifodly* shall reap ako houn^frUy^, 
man according as he purpo^ Us helif% 
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ffive; for God loveth a chectfal gher. And God u able 
to make all grace to abound toicard ytM^ that ye always 
having all sufficiency in all things may abound to every 
good work* So Paul cfjiniiiciHls the Philippians for their 
sendin^^ him assistance: and says (PhiL iv. 17)> 
h^use I desire a gift^ hat I desire fruit, that may abound 
to your account* lie call^ it a sacrifice accejfhible^ well 
pleasing to God; and adds* But my Ood shall supply 
all your need according to hU richs in glory hy Christ 
Jesm. »So (1 Tim, vi. 17—If)), Charge them that are 
rich In this world, that they be not highmlndcd^ nor 
trust in uncertain riches,^ but iv the living God, who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; that they do good; 
that they he rich in good works; ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate j lay ing vp in store for them^ 
selves a good foundation against the time to come, that 
they may lay hold on eternal life.. (IIeh. xiii. iG), To 
do good and to communicate forget voU fen* with such 
sewrifijies God is well pleased* And St. James (Jam, ii. 
15, iG), Jf a brother or sister be naked and destitute of 
daily food, and one of you say unto them. Depart in 
peace, he ye warn ed and filled (that is, express a good 
wish for them) ; notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are net^Afid for the tody, what doth it 
preffit ? So St. John (1 John iii. 17), Whoso hath 
this worlds good, and secth his brother have need, and 
shuiteih up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of Ood in him? and St. Peter says 
(1 Pet. iv. 10), As every man hath recei.ved the gift, 
even so let him minister the same one to another, as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God, 

b{yj. The considerations by which those daties aro 
urged upon Christians, aro, that they are the means of 
obtaining God's favour. In some of the passages, it« 
might appear as if the act of giving money, were repre¬ 
sented as directly loading to a reward in heaven: as 
when Christ (Luke xvi. ^ exhorts his disciples, Make to 
powrselvee ftie/nds of the unrighteous Mammon, So St. 
Patti (S5 Cor. ix. O, 9)» He which soweth sparingly, 
reapaleo eparingly, and he which soweth bountifully. 
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reap alea hauntifullp^ (Heb. vi. 10), God ie not 
unrighteous to ^Drget pour work and labour of lope^ 
which pe have shewed toward his name, in that pe have 
ministered to the saints^ and do minister. But it is 
evident, by the general tendency of Scripture, th^t such 
acts are enjoined, as evidences of our love to men ; and 
thus, of our love to God. St. Paul says that when they 
are not the results of such affections they are valueless. 
(l^Cor. xiii. 3), Though / bestow all mp goods to feed 
the poor, and have not eharitp, it projiteth me nothing. 

508. The first Christians were a small portion of 
the civil community in which they lived ; and liad it 
for a main object of their lives, to exhibit their ab¬ 
horrence of the prevailing vices of the society, out of 
which they had been called. Among these vices, love 
of money and want of compassion for the poor had a 
prominent place. The Christians made their protest 
against these vices, by discarding all regard for money. 
Christ had said to the rich young man who asked what 
he should do to attain eternal life (Matth. xix. 21; 
Mark x. 21; Luke xviii. 22), If thou wilt he perfect, go 
and sell all that thou hast, and give to the jpoor, and thou 
shah have treasure in heaven. And in pursuance of 
such injunctions, the early Christians had their property 
common (Acts iv. 32), The multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and of one soul; neither said 
anp of them that ought of the things which he possessed 
was his owns but thep hud all things common. 

509. Still this was not carried so far as to put 
an end to difference of wealth.. Peter said to Anamas, 
respecting his property: (Acts y. 4), Whiles it re* 
mainedf teas it not thine ofm ? and after it was sold, 
fvas it not in thine own power f For (Acts xi. 29} 
The disciplw (at Anriooh), evety man according to his 
abilitp (which was therefore various), d^erminedto send 
rdi^ unto^ brethren which dwelt in Judasa. So 
(1 Cor. xvi. SX Upon the first dap of the weds ktvwp 
om of pou lap bp him in storoi as God hath prbsperei 
him (for the eollmou for the saints); which 

implies ihat each person, poasesfed the produce Uhi 
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own emplo 3 Tnents. So (1 Tim. tu 17 ), Ckargfi them 
that are rich in this worlds implies than* some Christians 
were rich. 

510. It is evident that St. Paul did not approve 
of the } oor living at tlit) expense of the ricli; for even 
though engaged in the labours of his ministiy, he wrought 
for his own living, and rejieatedly urges his example 
upon his converts. Acts xx. 84, 35. ycuTHdrett 
hnow that these hands hare ministered unto my necessities^ 
and to them that were icith me. I have shenjed- you all 
things^ that so labouring ye ought to support the 
teecM^ and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus^ how 
he said. It is more blessed to give than to receive. So 
(I Thess. ii. 9), Labouring night and day^ because toe 
would not he chargeable unto any of you., we preached 
unto* you the gospel of God. And (^2 Thess. iii, 8), 
Neither did we eat any nurns bread for nought., but 
wrought with labour and- travail night and day., that we 
might not be chargeable to any of you: not because tee 
hare not p(ywer, but to make ourselves an ensample unto 
you to follow us. For even when we n'*re with gou, this 
we ctmirnanded you, that if any would not work, neither 
should he eat. And thus (Eph. iv. 128), Let him that 
stole steal no more : hut rather let him labour, working 
wkh his hands, that he may hate to give to him that 
needeth. So (Tit. iii. 14), Let our people learn honest 
works (or traides}, that they he not unfruitful. The 
Corinthians are repeatedly reminded that he had not 
been burdensome to them (£ Cor. xi. 9; ^ii* 13). And 
he adds (14), Behold, the third time lam ready come 
unto you; and J will not he burdensome to you: for 
I seek not yours^ hut yon ; for the childrm ouglat not to 
lay upfor the parents, but the parents for the children, 

51]. As each person was thus exhorted to support 
himself, so waa it luged as his duty to support the 
members of his family. (1 Tim. v. 8), If any promde 
not for his own, and spenally for thorn of his own house, 
he If worse thanan infidel. (l6), If any man or woman 
that Miemth haae widows, let them rdiere them, and let 
mt the ehmieh he eharged^ that it may relieve them that 
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avQ ^uhms indeed; that is, that arc destitute of natural 
supporters. And (4), If any widow have children or 
mpnem^ let them (the children) learn first to show piety 
at home^ and to requite their^ parents; for that is yo^ 
and acceptable before God. 

512. Hospitality is often recominended in such 
passages. Hospitality to our friends is a practice that 
does not need a rcligious sanction. Hospitality to stran¬ 
gers was urged upon the early Christians with some 
reference to their special circumstances, and those of the 
times. Thus (iPet. iv, <)), Use hosmtalky one to another 
without yrudyiny. (Heh. xiii. 2), Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers: for thereby some ha^e entertained 
angds tinfiwares. (fiom. xii, 13), Dxsirilmting to the 
necessity of the sa-inis; giten to hospitality. 

513. With regard to riches. Content i« recommend¬ 
ed. 1 Tim. “vi. 6, Godliness with contentment is great 
gain; for we hroxight nothing into this world, and it is 
certain that we can carry nothing out. And having 
food and raiment, let us he therewith content. St. Paul 
urges this by his own example (Phil. iv. 11), I hare 
learned, in whatever state I am, therewith to he eon* 
tmt. 

514. In connexion with such precepts, are the 
warnings to Christians not to set their hearts on riches. 
(Matth. iv. 19)j wo# up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
whore thieve break through and steal., for where ymr 
treasure is, there will your heart he also. And to this 
effect h the saying of Jesus after his answer to the rich 
young man (Matth. xix. 23; Mark x. 23; Luke xvHi, 24), 
How h^dly shall they tliat have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! which is more distinctly explained 
in (Mark x. 24), How hard is it for them that trust in 
riches to enter into the kingdom of God ! This is further 
illustrated by St/ Paul ^4 Tim. vi. 9), They that tbill he 
rich, fan into a temptation and a snare, cfnd into many 
foolwh and hurtful lusts, which drown mm »n desirut^um 
and perdition* For the love of mmey is the root all 
evil; which while some hate covetedq^m\ theyhaaserM. 
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from tho faiih^ and pierced themselre^ through with 
mang sorrows. So (Luke xii, 1.5), Take heed, and 
beware of covetmeness; for a man*s life conaiateth not in 
the ahundfince of the thirgs which he possesseth. And 
covetou^’noss is enumerated among the vices (Rom, i. 
28; 1 Cor. v, 11; vi. 10.) And (Eph. v. 5; Col. iii, 5), 
we are told that a cofeetoye man an idolater^ and that 
covetousness is idolatry; money Ijcing the idol, 

Christians are to be not greedy offiflky Imre (aleyro^ 
Ktpeeii); this is said of bisliops (1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i, 7), 
of deacons (1 Tim. iii. 8), of ciders (I Pet. v. 2). 

515. Christians are warned, not only against the 
love of money, but also against tcnaciousnoss with regard 
to their rights. Thus (1 Gor. x. 24), Act no man seek 
his owut but every man anothers advantage, (xiii. .5), 
Charity seeketk not her own. (vi. 7), Now therefore 
there is utterly a fault among you., bemuse ye go to law 
with one another. Why do ye not rather take wrong? 
Why do ye not rather suffer yourseh‘<^s to be defrauded? 

51(5. AVhen the desires aud a,th‘rtions with regard 
to hum an possessions are thus controlled and subdued, 
it becomes easy to carry into eiVect the rules of justice 
relative to such matters. Accordingly, St. Paul reproves 
the Corinthians for finding any difirciiUy in doing this. 
(1 Cor. vi. 5, 4), I speak to your shame. Is it sOy that 
there is not a wise man among you ? no, not one that 
shall be able to ^udge between his brethren? If ye have 
judgments of things pertaining to this lift\ set them to 
jud^e who are least esteemed in the church. The most 
eminent persons in the early church had higher oihGes 
than j udging concerning property. The obj ects of Chris¬ 
tian teaching, at that time, were not the refo^'mation 
aud pure administration of the laws, for which civil 
society itself provides; but the reformation and purifica¬ 
tion of men's hearts. Hence, we do not find in the New 
Testament such earnest and frequent condemnation* of 
injustice and false judgment as are common in the Old 
Testament. These latter refer to a community, in 
which religion was the acknowledged basis of law; and 
where) therefore, the just administration of law was a 
high religious duty. 
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517- Justice, in the vnder sense of Equity, is 
enjoined. (Col. iv. 1), Maatera^ ^ive unto pour aensanta 
that which is just and eqiiali knowing that yc also have 
a Master in heaven. (Phil. »v. 8), Things which are 
Just are recommended along with th^nj^ which ?rfe irfscj 
honestt lovelyof good report. And (Tit. i. 8), A bishop 
must be just^ as w^ell as a lover of hospitality^ a lover of 
good men, 

518. Perhaps to aomo readers, justice in matters 
of property may seem to be made light of, in the parable 
of the unjust steward, whom the lord (that is, his lord) 
camm&ftded (Luke xvi. 8), and of tlie unjust judge (Luke 
xviii. 6) of whom Christ said, Hear what the unjust 
judge saith. But it is to l)0 recollected that a parable 
is a mode of illustrating some one truth; and not to 
have its subordinate parts drawn into inferences. The 
parable of the unjust steward is put forwards to illustrate 
the duty of foresight; the prudence of godliness. Tho 
steward’s lord couiincnded him as having acted with 
foresight and prudence, which evidently he had, though 
not with honesty. The parable is intended, not to 
illustrate the relative value of prudence and honesty, 
hut of prudence and that imprudence which disregaras 
a future life. The unjust sU'ward is put forward as an 
example of the children of this worlds who are opposed 
to the children of light, Tliey are the wiser of the two 
in tlmr generation; bat if we look beyond their gene* 
ration, their wisdom is folly. In the same manner, 
the parable of the unjust judge is put forth to illustrate 
the efficacy of prayer, and not the character to which 
prayer is addressed, as it is stated (ver. 1), He spake 
a parable to them to this md^ that men ought always ta 
pray, and not to faint. 
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Chapter VI. 

CHRISTIAX PRECEPTS CONCERNING 

TRUTH. 

519* The same desires and aftcctions wfiich tend to 
the approj3riation of tlic property of others, often lead to 
fraud and falsehood; and tliiis, tlie waniings to Christians 
already quoted, bear upon the subjects now under con¬ 
sideration. But there arc niaiiy precepts more especially 
directc^d to these subjwts; as (1 Tliess. iv. 6), This is 
the will of God: that no mau yo beyond and defraud his 
brother in any matter: bemuse that the Lord is the 
at>&nye.r of all sneh^ as we also hueo furowamed you and 
testified. And to the Corinthians he says reproachfully 
(1 Cor. ?i. 8), Ye do wrom/y anddefnmd, and that your 
l)i'ethren. Know ye not that the nvriahteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God? To tiie Ephesians (Eph. 
iv. 25), PttUing away lying^ speak eeery man truth with 
his n^ghhour; fur we are members one of another. And 
to the Colossians (C-ol. iii. 9)? Kie not one to another^ seeing 
ye haee put the old man icith his deeds; and haoeput 
on the new man^ which is reitswed in knowledge after 
the image of him that created him, 

520. Such attributes as true ; faithful as a proiniser 
(Heb. X. 23; xi. W); faithful to him that appointed 
him (lleb. iii. 2); sincere ; are constantly used as praise. 
It is mentioned among the signs of the perilous times 
that shall come (2 Tim. iii. 2), that men shall be truce- 
breakers, false cwcusers (a<r7ropSoi, hdfto^^ot). But such 
terms as faithful^ sincere^ and the like, are niorecc*^monly 
used with reference to the relation between God and 
man. Xlie constant exhortations of Christian teachers 
to the love of our neighbour, and their warnings against 
those desires which lead to ^and, lying, breach of 
promise, and the tike; make it almost umiecessary for 
them to condemn such offenses expressly. The words 
which are transbited hy ,honesty in our version, are, for 
the most port, such as imply qualities respected and 
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admired by men, like kmestum in Latin: as xaXa in 
(Rom. xii. 17), ^Provide things honest in the sight of 
fdl men, (2 Oor. viii. 21), Providing for honest things^ 
nut onlg in the sight of the Lorsdi hut also in the sight of 
man, (xiii. 7), I prag to God that ye do no eui-.,,6ut 
that ye should do that vckick is honest* (I Pet. ii. 11), 
I beseech yon^ abstain from lusts .. .having your convert 
nation honest atnong the Gentiles; that^ whereas they 
sjf^e dc against you as evil-doers^ they 7nay by your good 
works^ which they shall behold^ glorify God, So aeuvd 
(Phil. iv. 8), Finallyy hrethreny whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honesty whatsoever things 
are justy whatsoever things are purcy whatsoever things 
are lovely/y whatsoever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue^ and if there he any praisey think on thsse 
things. (1 Tim. ii. 2), Pray for kingsy and all that are 
in authority f that we may lead a ymet and peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty (aefjivdTff'ri). 


Cn.u*TER VIL 

CHRISTIAN PREOEPl^S CONCERNING 

PURITY. 

521. Tub Christian is enjoined to be free from 
the dominion of sensual, as weU as of covetous, desires: 
pure, i&s well as honest. These epithets are joined (Phil, 
iv. 8), WhcUsoev&r things are honesty whatsoever things 
are jiist, whatsoever things are pure {ora d.*yvd). Tke 
same word is used (1 Tim, v. 22), Ke^ tkysdf pure. 
(1 John iii. 3), Every man that jikh this h(ip$ in him 
purifeih himself even a§ heis pure. 

The same wowl is used to express conjt^^al chastity 
(Tit. ii. 5; 1 Pet. iii. p. much mom than mere 
observance of legal obli^tion is required, in ibis , as in 
other cases. (Matth. v. 27 ^ 
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mid hy tJiem of old time^ Tliou shalt not commit adultly: 
hut I say unto you^ That ickosoever loo heth on a woman 
to lust after hath conimitUd adultery with her already 

in his heart. And if thy riyht eye offend ihee^pluck it 
out^ an i cast it from thee; for it is profitahU for thee 
that one of thy members should perish^ and not that thy 
whole body should he cast into hell, Sf) by St. Paul 
lasdmousness {diriKyeia) itt condcmiiod,' as well as the 
acts to which it loads. (Gal. v. 19 ), The works of>ihe 
flesh are manifest^ which are these: Adultery,fornication^ 
nncleanness^ lascimousiivss,. ,of the which I tell you 
before^ as / huve told you hi time past, that fluey which 
do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God, So 
1 Cur. vi, 9> 10 . Also (Epli. r. 3), Fornication and 
all uncleanness*, ,let if not be once named among you; 
as becometk saints; neither Jilthhicss nor 

foolish talking and- jesting, which are not cancenienU 
(Col. iii. 5), Mortify your members which are upon the 
earth; fo?micatioti, tmclemiuess, inordinate iffection 
(grdOo^, eoU concupiscence iJirSvfxiav K(iKt)p ).. for which 
tliinas sake the wrath of God' cometh on the children of 
disobedience. 

Other expressions are also used; as (I Tim. v. 6 ), 
She that liteth in pleasure is dead while she licetk (o-wara- 
Atatra). This word is also used hy 3t. James in his 
denunciation of woe agiiinst luxurious and tyrannical 
men. (James v. 5), Te kace lived in pleasure in the 
earth, and been wanton (irpvptjtra'rc Ka\ savaTa^tjaare), 

522. Christian teaching urges an especial argument 
against fornication (1 Cor. vi. 15—20), Whai/ k'^mc ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which 
is in you, which ye have of God; and ye arev'^ your 
own ? for yc are bought with a price: therefo^'e glorify 
God in your body, and in your /Spirit, which are Gods. 
The same argument is used (I 0 )r, iii. 16 ), Know ye 
not that ye are the tetnple of Go*i? If any man defile 
the temple of God, him shall God desti'oy, 

523. Other sins of lost are spoken of as the 
exUeines of human depravity, when God gives men up 

* unto vile afieotiems (Rom. i. 20 , and 1 Cor. vi. 9 ). 
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524« The conjuiral union is commended, and its 
duties sanctioned. (Heb. xiii. 4), Marriage it honour^ ^ 
ahU in alU find the bed undefUed* (I Cor, tu. 3), Let 
the husband render unto the is^lfe due bmetolenee; and 
likeuiUe alto the wife unto the husband* The wi e hath 
not power of her own body, hut the husband: and Likewise 
also the Autharid hath not power of hit own My, but the 
wife. (1 Theas.’ iv. 3), This it the will of God, eren 
your sanctification, that ye should abstain from fornica^ 
tion: that eeery one of you should know hmo to pottets 
hit e^tsd in sanctification and honour; not in the lust 
of concupdscmce, even as the- Gentiles which know not 
God. (1 Tim- V, 14), I will that the younger women 
nutrry^ hear children, guide tlw house. 

525, There are passages in which St. Paul intimates 
it to be his private opinion, that, under the circumstances 
of the time, it was bettor then for Christians to abstain 
from marriage: hut he does not deliver this as the Divine 
command. Thtis (1 Cor, vii, 25), Concerning virgins, 

/ have no commandment of the Lord: yet I give my judge¬ 
ment as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be 
faithful. I suppose therefore that this is good for the 
presmt distress; I say, thoit it is good for a man so 
to be; namely, to he a vir^n or unmarried. In verses 
32, 33, he explains further the reasons of this advice, 
which 1)elong especially to the condition of his disciples 
as Christians, occupied by religious duties, I would 
have you without carefulness. He that is unmarried 
rareth foi'%he things that belong to the Lord^howke may 
fdcase *he Lord. But he that ie married carethfor tM 
things that are of the world, how Iw may please his 
He.f'driv ( 28 ), Buit and if thou marry, thou hast siot 
sinned; and tf a mrym marry, she hath mtsinned. He 
had in the previous part of the chapter (6--^) the 
same advice to unmarried and widows, with the^^me 
limitation: I speak this by permission, and not 
mandment: and he repeats it a^n in ia 

the end of the chapter. ^ , 

52ti, The conjugal unioii isliiri^ 

R religious rigm&caiice» \{l Cot; ^ U)^ 
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man wii/eout t/ie leoman, neither the wotnan without the 
nndTiy in the Lord, IPoir ojs the wornan is of the 7 nan^ 
even eo is the mart, also hy the wo^nan. (Epb. v, SJ3), The 
husband is the fteod of tne wifb^ it eeOf as hi^ist %s th^e 
head of he chvrch *r.. fjusbands^ love gnur tovces, even as 
Christ also loved the Churchy mtd gaiw, himself for it^.. 
So ought mon to lore their wives as their own bodies. 
He that loveth his wife lorcth himstif /V*r no man even' 
■gel hated his 09vn flesh: but noiirisheth and ckerishetk it^ 
even as the Lord the Churrh. F</r we are memlters of 
his hodg^ of his fleshy and of his bones. For this came 
shall a man lewve. his father and mother, and shall 
be joined unto his wife, and they two shall le one flesh. 
This passage (Gen. ii. Si4) had al.r;*ji<lv been noted by 
Christ (Matth. xix. 4; Mark x. He answered and 
said unto iheon^ Have ye not read that he which made 
them at the begintiing made them mule and female ; and 
said.^ For this cause shall a man leave father and mother.^ 
and shall cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be one 
flesh ? Whei'efore they are no more twain^ but one flesh. 
What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder* 

527* T'te precepts of the Nesv Tc.dament wliioli 
speak of cases in which marriage may bo annulled, have 
a reference to the law of the Old TcHtament. Moses had 
commanded (Dent. xxiv. 1), That if a man marry, and 
his wife find no favour in his eyes, he should write her a 
bill of divorcement, and send her av. ay. After this, she^ 
might be mairried to another man. but never to .her 
fomi^ husband. Tlie practices which, in virtue of this' 
laM^^ prevmled among the Jews at the time of ChrLst’a^ 
cotuing, led to a Question which was proposed to him;' 
(Matth, xix, S; Mark x, 2), The Pharisees caine unto 
him^ tempting )iim^ and saying unto Arm, Is it lawfid 
ford man to put away his vcife for every camef He 
answered as in the passage just quoted, referring to the 
first institurion of marriage by God, and ending, What 
thtfsufom God hath joined together, let not man put 
They say unto him, Why did Moses then 
ood^hAfi'So give her a writing of dimreement, and 
voii,i. M 
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to p^ii hf.r away ? He taith mUo them ; Moses^ hecauee 
of ike hardnees of your hearts^ svj^cred you to put omay 
your wivee ; hut from the beginning it wcte not so* And 
I say unto yoii^ Whosoever^shall put away kis wife^ 
except it be for fornication^ and shall marry ‘znother^ 
commitleth aduUery^ and \choso marrieth her which is 
put away doth commit adultery, 

528. The part of this passage in which it is said 
that Moses gaye the Jews his command because of the 
hardness of their hearts^ appears t<» imply, like the rest 
of Christ's teaching, that the Christian was to aim at a 
higher degree of moral purity than was placed before the 
Jew, The Jew was commanded or permitted to put 
awaj' his wife if she found no favour in his eyes: the 
Christian was enjoined to aim at making the marriage 
union as complete as it was in the beginning^ at its iirst 
institution. The latter part of the passage appears, 
to some commentators, to/>Tp|i^ to a case in which the 
putting away the wife jind the marrying another are 
part of the same design \ such a design is declared to be 
adulterous. They urge, that if the passage bo under¬ 
stood without this connexion, the Law of Moses permitted 
or commanded adultery. They also urge, that a settled 
unfitness in the minds of two persons may bo a greater 
obstacle to the ends of marna|^, than the condexhnation, 
mistrust, and grief occasioned by a bodily sin. But to 
this latter argument, it may bo replieil, that bodily sin 
may properly be made the grotmd of a judicial proceed¬ 
ing, because it is a thing capable of proof, and for the 
luosfr part operating inevitably upon all pecans' udnds 
in the same manner, in virtue of the universal affedtions 
anii Habits of mankind; but that tho permanent uii>^ 
fitness of two minds to the conjugal union is not capable 
of proof, since the effects of transient passion, caprice, or 
^sigii, are not distinguishable from permanent unfitness 
of mind; and'^furthert that it does not appear that, 
in any case, such unfitness may not bo overcome, by 
cultivating those afiections which ^Itgion. and 
enjoin us to cultivate ; kindness, gentleness^ 
patieiuM^- cheerfulness. It nSo'.W nCiaaii^E!|Si% 
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the cultivation of such affections^ in such a case^ will 
be jjrosccuted more resolutely^ and si^cessfully, if the 
parties believe that the marriage cannot be dissolved, 
jmerely because this task of self-cultivation is imperfectly 
executed; and if they further believe that such an 
ordinance respecting marriage is sanctioned by the 
Divine command. 

520. It was a question among the early Christians, 
whether religious disbelief in Christ, on the one side, 
annulled the marriage. St. Paul gives his opinion, not 
the Divine Command. () Cur. vii. 12), 2b the rest 
speak ly not t}te Lord: If any brother hath a wife that 
believeth noty and hka he pleased to dwell with him^ let 
him not pat her away. And the woman which hath an 
husband that hcUeceth nuty and if he he pleased to dwell 
with heVy let her not leave him. For the unheliemny 
hashand is sancii/ied by the wife^ and the nnbelieviny 
wife is sanctified by the hashand: else were your children 
unclean^ hut now are they holy. For what knowest thoUy 
O wifCy whether thou shall save thy husband ? Or how 
knowest thoUy O many whether thou shall save tlty ttnfe f 
It is to be observed, that tlio Greek word by which the 
consent is expressed (trui/cuSoiceT) implies ynutual consent, 
according to the opinion of some. 

It would appear, however, tliat if the wife or the 
husband were descried on this aci^ount. St. Paul held 
the marriage bond to be broken. Verse 15, But if the 
unbelieving depart^ led him depart; a brother or a 
sister is not under bondage hi suck cases ; but God hath 
called us to peace. 

530.Christian teaching exhorts us to moderate, 
and rightly direct, other bodily desires, as wc1?/a«\, those 
which belong to the conjugal state. Cliristiaus ‘are 
enjoined to be sober and temperate. Thus, (1 Tim. hi, 2, 
and Tit. i, 7), A bishop must be blameless as the steward 
of God; not self~willedy not soon ahgtty^ not given to 
wine^ no striker, not giveji to filthy lucre, hut a laeer of 
ho^intaiity, a lover of good men, sober, temperate* ^ 
(^t. ii 2), Teach that the aged mm he sober, grave, 
Uimp$rate.**The aged women likewise that ihgg he in 
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heha>vwur a8 hecomstk holiness,...not^iven to mu^h wine^ 
teachers of good .things ; that theg mag lea^^h the young 
women to be sober. (1 Tim. iii. 8), Likewise must the 
dmcons he grave, not double^tcngued^ not gioen to much 
wine, not greedy of filthy htere. And (ver. 11), Even so 
must tljh^r wives be grave, 'not slnnd&t'ers, sober, faithful 
in all ^ings. (Kph. v. 18), Be not drunk with wine, 
wheyein is excess (aawrta, intemperance), hut Ite filled 
witMhe Spirit. 

631. But the exhortations to Sobriety imply gene¬ 
rally Sobriety of Mind, as well as bodily temperance. 
We see that is joined with sober. So (Eph. v. 4), 
the Apostle forbids foolish talking and jesting (jxmpoKoyta 
Ktti eorpaTreXid ); though the latter disposition, in Aris¬ 
totle's Ethics, (there usually translated faceiiousness, 
pleasantry, wit^ is enumerated among the virtues, and 
described as intermediate between the opposite vices of 
(itatioXo'xta and dypoiKia^ butloonery and churlishness. 

632. The Christian condition aflbrds special reasons 
for this sobriety of mind. Thus (I Thess. v- 5), Ye are 
all the children of light, and the children of the day: we 
are not of the night nor of darkness. Therefore let us 
not sleep as do others, but let ns watch and be sober. 
(I Pet. i. 1.1), Gird up the loins of your mind, and 
be sober, (iv. 7), The end of all thiftgs is at hand: he 
ye tkerfore sober, and watch unto prayer, (v. 8), Be 
sober, be vigilant; Imause your adversary the devil, as 
a roaring lion, wodketh ahoiU, seeking whom he may 
iUvour. (Tit. ii. 11,12), Tfw grace of God thad hringeth 
salvafion hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
sobeid^t righteoudy, and godly, in this present world. 

533. Moderation in dteas and ornaments is iriso 
enjoined, (1 Tim. ii. 9), I njUl that womm adorn them¬ 
selves in modest apparel, with shamefaeedmss and so- 
Iriety; not with braided Itair, or gold, or pearls, or 
cosily array. (1 Pet.Jii, 3), Ye wives; your adorning 
let it not he that outward adorning of plaUwg the hair, 
and of wearing gfoM, or of putting on sfapfoyret*i 

634^ la admiiott to thi^ as^ enjotnea ^ 
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domostie dulios, and moderation in tlie enj(>}'menl; of 
company, (Tit. ii. 4), Ttiai'.h th**, vsortum to he 

Bober^ to lore thnr hmhauds^ to /ore ^.4r ir r/ii/drenj to Jte 
diBcrcfit^ chaste^ hitpcTu (u home (ol^ovpovC), 

5r5. Among the dut,i^\s tIniH enjoined upon women, 
is that of being ohcdu rn, *u f/^elr uir.u hH^hunds (Tit. ii. S). 
So (I Pet. iii. 1), Jjiieo'in', jn u lrest^ he in suljkctton 
to your own hnshund^. And St. Pani s'ly**' (Kph. v, 22), 
W ires^ mhm.it yotinffirea onto o»ur own huBhamts^ 
as unto the l^orih P’or the lin,dand is the head of the 
eren as Christ u Ua hcid of the Chirrch, In 
1 Cor. xi. 7> St. Paul rfav.% The muih Is the itnaffe tmd 
glory of 6W, hut the trooain is: the glory of the man. 
1^'or the man is not of i/u' wemaoj hat the troraan of the 
man. 

This Duty, however, num^ projierly boloogs to the 
next chapter. 


ClTAffEIl Vlli. 

CHRISTIAN I’RKCEPTS C'OXC'KRNING 
OBEDIKNCK AND COIMMAND. 


536. The duty of obodionce of children towards 
their parents, which is recognized hy the laws and customs 
of all countries, is sanctioned by Cliristian teaching. 
(Matth. XV. S), Christ savl unto them^ *lo ye ^rdtis-^ 
gress the commandmmt of God hy your tradition^ Ft>r 
God commanded., saying., Honour thy father ana tuv/her., 
and., He that enrseth father or mother, li t him die the 
death t but ye say, that if a man refuse to his parents 
what they require on pretence that he has vowed it to 
sacred uses> and honour not his father or mother, he shall 
he free. Thus horse ye made the commandment of God of 
none ^ect hy your tradition. And St. Paul, in the same 
manner, refeta to this part of the law of Moses (£ph. vi. 

ah^ your parents in the Lord, for this is 
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rvjhL Honour ihy father^ and mothers vshieh is the 
first covnmcmdmehit with promise: that it may he well 
with thee, and thou mayest live long on the earth. So 
(Col. iii, 20), Children, obey your parents in all things, 
for this is well-^pleasing unto the Lord And disol, sdience 
is m^ 1 Itioncd (2 Tim. iii. 2) among the signs of the 
periWus times that shall come. Men shall he lovers of 
their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, 
disobedient to jmrents, unthankful, unholy, without natu~ 
ral ejection. 

5HJ. Natural affection, thus sanctioned l)y religion, 
is termed pwty by the Christian teachers; as it was by 
the Roman and Greek writers. This piety must show 
itself in acts. (1 Tim. v. 4), If any widow have children, 
or nepheics, let them learn first to show piety at home, 
and to requite their parents; for that is good and accept^ 


able before God, 

538. Along with the duty of obedience in cli ildren, 
is inculcated tlie duty of good and gentle government 
in parents. (Eph. vi. 4), Ye fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath, but bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. (Col. iii. 21), Fathers, 
provoke not your children to anger, lest they he discou¬ 


raged. 

539* There arc other duties of the heads of families: 


as provision for bodily needs. (1 Tim. v. 8), If any 
provide not for his otmi, and specially for those of his 
own house, he is worse than an infidel. And (tho^h 
said in the way of illustration) (2 Cor. xii. 14), 3^ 
child%*n ought not to lay up for the parmis, hut the 
parents for the children. Also government (1 Tim. iii. 
4), A bvthop must he one that rvdeth well his own houAe, 
having his children in svhjeetim with all gravity. A 
family contains servants, as well as children; and Chris^ 
tian teaching enjoins, between them and the masters, 
the duties of ob^ience bn one side, and good gOTemuieiit 
on the other. (Eph. vi. 5), Servants, be obedient Po 
them that are your masters according to the JMk, with 
fear and trembling, in nngUtms of your hearl^ as unto 
Ohmet; not with eye^ermce as mim-pXeasere, buStts this 
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servants of C/trisl^ {Inng the will of God from the heart z 
with, good will ihing service, ofi to the ford^ and not to 
snen» • • And^ mastersdo the same things unto tkevn^ 
forbearing threaten,iuu: I'vowing that your Alaster also 
is in heaven^ miller is there respect of parsons with him^ 
Nearly' tliC san)epYt^co])t.s and ivas«)iis are ^?vcn (Col. iii. 
22; iv. 1). So (Tit. li. 0}.,E.rljrt sereaufsto be obedient 
unto their o\cn maders^ and to plea-^e Iheni well \n all 
things^ not answeringagairt; jntrh.'uiing.^ bar shewing 

all good fidelitg\ that they r»t ag adorn thr d*t<*trhie of God 
ourSlaoiour in all ft> 'tngs, Ah'j (I I’rj,. ii, 18), SWvnnts^ 
be subject to your nnisters 'trilli ad far; not only to the 
good asid genlL, but also to the f'carnrd, this is 

thankworthy^ if a 'man for rouse tenee towards God endure 
grief suffering wrongfully. For what glory is iit if 
when yti be hufjeledfor yourfo,uXti\yc shall talc if patient- 
iy? hut if when ye do well and suffer for it., yc fake it 
patiently., this is acceptable with God. 

In this j)assago in St. Peter, tlie word tmnslated ser¬ 
vant is otKerfi^y doniGstie; iu tin* passa.j^'(i from St. Paulj 
it is cov\o9, slave. 

540. Some of the precepts respectiiii.' servants have 
an especial reference to tlicir bein^^ IjouikI to their masters 
as slaves; and also to the chaiij;^ whi^ h, it appears to 
have been expected by some, the acceptancts of C^hris- 
tiauity by masters and sorv^iits iiil^ht produce in their 
dotne^ic relatio|i^5 (1 Tim. vi. 1), Let as many servants 
as are under the yoke (slaves), count their own 7nasters 
worthy of all honour., that the iHiine of God and his 
d4)ctrhi6 be not hUispTiemed. Aftd they tkot hare believing 
masfersy lot iheni not despise than. lu;arub\ they are bre¬ 
thren (ChnSlians), but rather do them service^ bemuse 
they are faUhful and beloved., pai'iukers of the benefit 
(of the Goapef). And (1 Cor. vii. 21), Art thou called 
being a servant (a slave)? cxjre tiot for H: hit if thou 
mayest be made free, use the opjwrtunjty, 7'ather than 
omit to do so. For he that is called in the I( 0 rd, being 
a bondman^ is the Lords freeman: likewise he that is 
eadUd^ heing free, is Christ*s boiidman. Ye are bought 

a price (by Christ); therefore he mt the servants of 
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Ttien^ so that this shall interfere with your service of 
Christ. 

541. As Christians wore thus enjoined to observe, 
respect, and heartily conform to the relations in families 
whioii were at tliat time established by law or usage, so 
were they enjoined to do the same with respect to the 
relations established in the State. Thus, Christ paid 
tribute to the J^tate (Matth. xvii. 24—27), saying to 
Peter, Lest we should offmd Ihem^ (jo thou •.. thou shalt 
find a piece of monep^ that take^ mul (j^te unto them /or 
me and lhet% And (xxii. 21), he enjoined others to pay 
tribute: Render unto Consar the things that are (Jwsar*s, 
So St. J^aul (Rom. xiii. 7), Render to all their dues: 
tribute ti> whom trilmte is due; custom to whom custom; 
fear to whom fear; honxyur to whom Imwur. And this 
is joined with general injunctions of obedience to niagts* 
trates (xiii. 1—5), Let ewry soul be subject to tha higher 
j)Owers, For there is no power but of God: the powers 
that lie are ordained of God, Wlmoener therefore reeisteth 
ihepofiter,, resistetk the ordinance of God: and they that 
resist shall receive to themselves damnation. For rulers 
are not a terror to good works^ hut to the eeU, Wilt tk-ou 
then not be afraid of the jiower? do that which is good^ 
and thou shalt have praise of the same: for he is ike 
minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, he afh'aid: for he Iteareih not the sword in 
rain: for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil, Wherrfore ye must 
needs be ,mfject, not only for tvrath, hut also for constfiencs 
sake. And (Tit. iii. 1), Put them in mind to he sulgect 
to governments (dpwh) and powers, to obey magistrates', 
Aho^ St. Peter (1 Kt, ii. 13), Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of mam, for the Lords sake: wheiher it he to 
the king, as supreme; or unto governors, as unto them 
that are sent by him for the punishment eviUdoers^ 
and for the praise (f them thal do well. For ft 
will of God, thal with wdLdoing ye may put to iilenee 
the ignorance of foolish men, who speah of you Ht bad 
subjects. As free (in spirit), and not utueg your IFhirty 
for a cloke of wiek&lnm mHtiott) (mKiUf)^ 6ut as 
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$ervant^ of God, Honour all men* Loeetliehrotlierhood* 
Fear God* llanowr th*f. Kin^. 

542. The early Cluistians are here eujomed sub¬ 
mission to the inagistTateti, as a course not only prudent, 
but akj right and religious; not onlj/ for wraXh (by 
reason of the menace of pnTii&:hnicnt), hut also for con¬ 
science sake: frr the Lord’s sake* These powers, artd 
the higher powers t'specially, arc said to be of Gfid; to 
be ordained cf God; to Ik.* the ministers of God: to resist 
thorn is to resist the ordinance of (iod, and to incur 
danger of damnation. 

The povrers to which this applied, as ii])pears by the 
condition of the early Christians, and hy the facts, are 
the powers of the established govenmient; they are called 
by St. Paul the powers that be; and by St. Peter, ever^ 
ordinance of man* The term AT/?//appears to be also 
used, only because it >vas the name of the supreme 
magistrate at that time in that country. 

543. And thus, in genenil, it is a .Duty t{» obey tlm 
government established in the land whcjc the OhristiaiL 
resides. Tho passages just quoted d(^ not restrict this 
Duty to any fonn of government; and from the history 
of the times, wo may infer that it is not confined to cases 
in which the ancient constitution, or the ancient line of 
sovereigns, subsists. For the constitution of the Roman 
State had recently been altered by violence, from a 
republican to an imperial form; and the ancient line of 
kings no longer ruled in Juda*a. 

Such passages, therefore, oaniiot afford any reason 
for imagining a religious Duty to oppose or disturb the 
existing government, in order to restore an anebjut Con¬ 
stitution or an ancient Dynasty. 

544. On the other band, these passages do not at 
all show Ikat, in any State, it may not ho tho duty of 
the powers that he to alter the laws, to appoint new 
magistrates, new magistracies, and the like; and allowable 
in extreme cases, in cases of necessity (328), to alter the 
Consl^ation of the country, or to depose tho Sovereign. 
Whittier this is the case, must depend upon considerations 
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belonging to Policy; in whieh religious as well as civil 
Polity must be taKen into the aiecount. 

o45. In a constitutional form of government, in 
wliich the whole or a large part of the citizens possess 
more or less political power, the Constitution, a^ much 
as the person or family of the Sovereign, may be consider¬ 
ed as th0 ordinance ofman^ to which all are commanded 
to submit themselves. And every citizen, who thus 
possesses by Law a share of political power, is one of the 
powers that he» Every Christian, in such a situation, 
may and ought to exert his constitutional Rights, so far 
as they extend, both to preserve the State and the Laws 
from all needless and hasty innovation, and to eilect such 
improvements in both as time and circumstances require; 
using the light of Religion as well as of Morality and 
Polity, to determine what really is improvement (see 
^ 37 ). 

546. It is the office of the State to make Laws 
regulating the details of its Institutions, and the Dnty 
of the Citizen to obey them (Sd3). In like manner, in 
religious matters, it is the office of the Church to make 
laws respecting the detail of its Institutions; and it Is 
the Duty of the Christian to conform to such Laws. 
Laws, Rules, and Customs on such subjects, are Chris* 
tian Ordinances j and will be treated of hereafter. 
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Chapter IX. * 

THE CHRISTIAN RULE OF CONSCIENCE. 

iC 

547* have already spoken of Conscience; and 
have distinguished it into Conscience as Law, and Con¬ 
science as witness (2()3). We have further stated, that 
our Conscience as Law, is that view at which wo have 
arrived, of the Supremo Law of our being; and is thus, 
a stage in our Moral and Intellectual Progress (264). 
We have added, that we can never rightly assume that 
we have reached an ultimate stage in this Progress; we 
must always continue to labour further to enlighten and 
to instruct our Conscience (269). W e have further added, 
in anticipation of tlie present part of our work, that in 
attempting constantly to carry on this process towards 
its completion, we find the need of light and power 
which we can only hope to obtain from Religion (270). 

Religion presents to us the Supreme Law of our being 
as the Will of God; and hence, if we now inquire what 
is the Supreme Rule of Conscience, the answer can only 
be, that it is the Will of God. But the Will of God 
becomes the Rule of our Conscience, only by becoming 
known to us; and it is an important question, where 
we are to look for that knowledge of the Will of Go^ 
which is to be the Rule of our Conscience. Religion is 
to aid us to instruct and enlighten our Conscience; and 
we are led to inquire in what forms this instruction, and 
this light, are to be obtained. 

5w. The answer, in a general shape, can be no 
other than this; that the Will of God, so far it is 
made known to man, in whatever manner, is the Rule 
of man's Conscience. Conscience, as Law, is Morality, 
the Law of our being. But we have already seen, that 
we are led to consider Morality^nnder two main .aspects; 
the Morality of Reason, and Christian Morality: both 
these gi'Pe us a knowledge of tlie Will of God; and these 
are ^ two maiii portions of the Supreme Rule of Con«* 
setmtee* 
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549. Christian Morality is the Will of God as 
revealed to ns by the coining of Christ; of 'which 
JKevelation, the authoritative account is contained in the 
Scriptures, We here include tbe Scriptures of the Old, 
as well as of the New Testament, for both are j^.arts of 
the same revelation. The Christian Morality, thus 
revealed, includes and comprises Rational Morality; carries 
its claims much deeper into our Spiritual Being; and 
invests it with far more certain and more powerful 
sanctions. Hence it may perhaps be thought by some, 
that Christian Morality supersedes the Morality of 
Reason; and that the Scriptures alone may be declared 
to be the Supreme Rule of the Christian’s Conscience. 

But a little consideration will show us that we cannot 
look npon the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
as the Supreme Rule of Conscience; that is, as the sold 
and complete Rule of Human Action. 

550. This will appear from the Scriptures them¬ 
selves, as well as from, the reason of the case, Tlie 
Scriptures themselves take for granted the light of reason, 
and the natural knowledge of moral rules to which mcO 
are thus led. Thus St, Paul says (Rom. ii, 14), When 
the Gentihiy which have not the law (of the Scriptures), 
do bp nature the thinpe contained in the law^ tkese^ havinp 
not the laWj are a law unto themeelvee. They elww the 
work of the hm written in their hearts; their conicience 
also hearing witness^ and their thoughts the mean while 
accusing or else excusing one another. The precepts of 
Scripture cannot be a rule to those who have not 
rcceivi/d the Scripture: and such persons have for their 
proper guide the suggestions of reason, the law written 
in th.lr hf>art». The writings of heathen moralists, and 
the whole liistory of heathen life, show that the heathen 
were aware of a moral rule, and of the guilt ineuned by 
ite violation. The conceptioii of rin implies the assump¬ 
tion of a law; Ss St. Paul says (Romi Iv, 15), Wh^e 
no law isy there ie no trasagreseion, Aa Sh. .idso 
says (1 John Hi. 4), iSm i§ ike trahj^pfttthon 

Since then we sneribe ‘rin tp hoalbeas, W mui^ snj^poae 
them to have a moml law; and this law oaniwrtJ^^ 4^^ 
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precepts of Scripture, ■which have not found the way to 
them. The precepts of Scripture ate* not the sole rule 
of action for mankind. 

5ol. But fiirtherf even Christians are referred to 
the nr^tnral sense* of rifjht on many occasions. Thus 
Christ says (Lukexii. 57), ^hy even of yoiirselemyitdge 
ye not whM is right 9 St. Paul says (1^ Cor. xi. 13, 14), 
Jtuhfe in yourselves,. .doth not nature itself teach you 9 
and (I Cor. x. 15), I speak as to wise mem jadge 

ye what I say. And the same ap])]ication of the light 
of the reason, to judge of right and wrong, is implied, 
whenever Christ and his Apostles express indignation at 
odenses, not expressly forbidden in Scripture, bxit only 
necessarily condemned by inference from comman(]U 
which are given. But it Is to he remarked that, in 
Scripture, appeals to the natural ctjuscieiujo of man are 
very much mixed up with references to th»‘ revealed 
Divine commands. This results from the nature of the 
case; since the Divine commands contain a distinct 
promulgation of the main points of the natural moral 
law; and the law thus promulgated was a])pealed to, 
both as agreeable to reason, and enjoined by the will of 
God. 

The religious teaclier, instead of looking u]>on the 
moral law as the dictates of man\s lle;ison, considers it 
as the law of God, ■who gave to man his Keason. But 
this does not prevent his recognizing the law written on 
the heart of man, as well as the law inscribed on the 
tables of the Mosaic covenant. 

5.52, There is another reason why we should not 

* I. 

look upon the precepts of Scripture as the solo and oom- 
pleto rule of human action. Namely this: it'H^as “^ot the 
main object of the Scriptures to promulgate laws of 
human action, but to publish the mode by which men 
wore to find fkvour with God. St. Paul describes this 
very distinctly when be speaks to Timothy (2 Tim. iii. 15) 
irf the Scriptures, which are aide to make thee wise to 
salvation. For this purpose. Scripture has to teach us 
Doctrines, such as have alrecuiy b^ti spoken of> which 
the light of human'ieason could not discover. And the 
tnles of httinati duty ate there set forth, rather in. proper** 
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tion aa their connexion with those Doctrines requires, 
tlian in such manner as to produce a complete body 
of moral rules, requiring nothing besides it^lf for the 
guidance of human life. 

553. Further: if we consider the form, character, 
and spirit of the books of Soripture, it will appear that 
we cannot expect to find in them a complete and syste¬ 
matic body of moral rules. For the precepts which 
the Scriptures contain arc of various kinds; some refer 
to moral conduct, others to ceremonies; some apply to 
all men, others to particular persons; some are temporary, 
others perpetual commands. Some precepts are deliver^ 

opinion^ or hp permimon, 1 Cor. vii. 5 ,1 speak this 
bp permission (icaTo? trvyyviafArivy, and verse 40, After 
my judyTnont ^Kard rtjv ifitiv yvafXTjv^,^ as counsels 
directed to particular times and conditions: other precepts 
are delivered by commandment (I Cor. vii, 6) (kut eVi- 
*ra 7 »jV), as to be observed by all at all times. We must 
distinguish these kinds of precepts from each other; the 
particular from the general, the temporary from the 
pc^tual; and this must be done by the light of reason. 

Scripture itself does not always separate these kinds 
of precepts. Thus (Levit. xix. 18), wo have the general 
precept^ Thim shedt lots thy neighbour as thyself; and 
m the next verse we have. Thou shalt not sow ihyjidd 
^dth mingled seed^ neither shall a garment mingled of 
linen and woollen come upon thee. Ko one will doubt that 
the former precept is a command for aU men at all times, 
the latter a ceremonial command confined to the Jews. 
We alloTv the common reason of mankind to draw this 
distinction between the obligation imposed by these two 
successive Verses; and we thus recogniae the authority 
of human reason conjointly with that of Scripture in 
defining the rules of human aoUon. 

554. Thus the precepts of Sdipture are not the 
complete and sol# Rnfe off human action,/^ because 
tliey are evidently not intended by €h>d to be so. Ihe 
WUl of Qod, in whatever manner ihade known to us, 
whether by Spipture, or by Reason, or by the 

.of the two, is our Bnle of aetioB. That, oy 
advantage of both,, we nu^ obtahi a body m nto « 
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action in harmony with the will of God as revealed in 
Scripture, we have endeavoured to show, iii the Chapters 
on Christian Morality. 

555. Tins body of morality is enjoined upon us as a 
part of the plan of nian*8 salvation. James iv. 12, There 
is one laitgiver^ who is able to save and to destroy. And 
any part of the legislation which thus expresses the will 
of God, cannot bo snpersrided by any other obligation. 
Thus St. Peter and tho Apostles declared (Acts v. 29% 
We <mght to obey God rather than men. And (iv. Ip)* 
Whether it he r ight in. the sight of God to he^arken unto 
you more than unto God.^ judge ye, 

556, ITa\dng thus taken a survey of the Christian 
Precepts which relate to special classes of Duties, we 
have still to speak of tliose religious Principles of action, 
of which all Duties are manifestations and developments 
(4/>0). Our Progress towards the coinlition in which 
such Principles become operative in us, is our Religions 
Progress; as onr progress tow^ards tlie condition in which 
Moral Principles become operative in us, is onr Moral 
Progress. It is a Duty to aim at Religious Progress, as 
it is a Duty to aim at Moral Progress; for our Moral 
Progress is incomplete, except it go onwards so as to be 
also Religious Progress. A Belief in God is apart of onr 
Moral and Intellectual Progress; and this Belief^ once 
arrived at, gives a new aspect to our views of Duty and 
its foundations. We cannot stop short of this belief, and 
of its influence, without making the progress of thought 
with regard to the foundations of Duty come to a 
termination; and to acquiesce in such a termination, is 
contrary to tho nature of the moral and int^dectual 
pr^ess at which we are bound to aim.^ 

Our endeavours to promote tliis religious Progress in 
ourselves, or in others, may be termed Religious Culture, 
Sneh Religious Culture is one of our Duties: and as was 
said before of the Duty of Moral Culture (208), this 
Duty is of so fundamental and comprehensive a oharacter 
as to include aR other Duties. We must now attend 
to some of jtho parts of this Duty of Religious Culture 
of oitnelvcs. 
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Chapter X. 

NATURAL PIETY. 

557 . The belief in God, which most men ; ossess, 
as a part of their mental habits, from the brst (la\vn of 
thought ; which is unfolded into a distinct form in the 
course of iheir moral and intcnectiial culture; au<i 
w-hijli is supported and confirmed by many reasonings, 
drawn both from the material and the moral world, 
brings with it corresponding Duties of the afFectioT)S. 
We have already said (176) that man lias, among his 
natural affections, a deference for something better, 
wiser, more stable, more jieririaiient than himself. This 
feeling finds its employment in our regards iowanls 
human Authority, especially when this Authority is 
manifestly combined with Goodness and Justice; and 
makes Reverence and Obedience to such Authority 
to be Duties. But in order that our view of Duty may 
be consistent with itself, these Affections of Reverence 
and Justice must be conceived as equally due, wherever 
these conditions of Authority, combined with Goodness 
and Justice, are conceived to exist; and as due in a 
greater and greater degree, in proportion as the Author- 
ity, the Goodness, and the Justice, are more complete. 
In ou^dea of God, we inoliide Supreme Authority 
over his creatures, along with perfect Goodness and 
Justice;. To him therefore, in an eminent and especial 
manner, Reverence and Obedicnco are due, 

55B. This Dutjr has* been acknowledged b^ the 
universal feelings of mankind in all nations and in all 
ages, have always and everywhere declared their 

belief in God, and have looked upon lum as the proper, 
object of the most profound Reverence. In rude nations, 
whose moral and intelleotual nature was very imperfi^y 
developed> the idba of 0od has been entertained iu a 
coarso and confused manner, under the forms of Poly-*, 
theisra, Hero-worship,, and the like. In such cases, 'me 
Character ascribed to Deity has been PoiireF, ra^iet 
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than Authority, Justice, and Cioodncsp; and the Affec-^ 
tion has corresj'onded to tho ^^onceptiou of the Character, 
and has howi ratlier than Revoroiicc. But when 
the moral attributes of (xod are iiK>re steadily appre¬ 
hended, the Real ' rt!cr:v(*s a mixture of Love, and 
becomes Reverence, Aii<l in )jroportiou as the Gooducsf) 
of God becomes U'orc and iiioro fixed in man’s belief. 
Love predominates over Fear in tii j letdiiigs which they 
have respecting him. 

559. In like maiiiior. Obedience to God has 

everywhere been recognized :i'< a That he has 

made us what wc arc*, and give n ns tin* faculties which 
we have, makes it right tbar Wi* ^Jiould obey him; for 
tho Supremo Rule of our being, ae,cording to winch 
right things are right, is what lb; lias made it by his 
Will. The Rule of limnan action has been, in all 
stages of man’s progress, eonmionly- apprclicnded as 
identical with the Will of G<id, In proportion as the 
Rule of human action h?*,:! b«‘(jn Uif*rc completely con¬ 
ceived, and reduced to the ^Moral ihiuciples of which 
wo have spoken, Btuovoloncc, Justice, 'i'rutb, Purity, 
and Order, those PriucipJcs ha\o been conceived as 
attributes of God, And rhis idontity, between tho Will 
of God and the Huproine Rule of ITiiman Action, being 
assumed, any s|)ccial iudicationn of the Will of God 
have been accepted, as ha\ ing a supreme claim to our 
Gbediesnee. 

560. This is universally recognized with regard to 
those indications of the Will of God, which wo disccrii 
in the constitution and circumstances of inam^ That 
man was intended by God, or b}' Pirovideucc, to follow 
this or that course, if the intention be allowed, is 
universally accepted as proving it rl^ht that he should 
follow such course. There are many indications of this 
kind, wliich all thoughtful men agree in acknowledging. 
We cannot doubt whether it was intended by the 
Orator that certain kinds of birds should do what they 
invariably dobuild nests, pair, feed their young, live 
in inimte. And when we }ook at man, as the 
Mnlfalist loc$;s at him, and find that property, marriage. 
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civil society, trade, are habits of men quite as universal 
os the habits of birds just mentioned, we oannot doubt 
that the institutions are a part of the intention of Pro* 
vidence in the Creation of mrn, just os the habits of 
birds are a part of the intentii n of Providence in tJie 
creation of birds. And this intention of Providence 
makes it right that man sliould conform himself to these 
Institutions, and to the Kulcs which are necessary for 
the. existence of the Institutions in each community. 
We do not say that it is right for mere animnh to 
conform themselves to these intentions of Providence; 
because for animals there is no rightness. They act by 
Instinct, wbicli feels^ not by Reason, wbicb sees, a 
Rule. They are driven forward by implanted impulses, 
men by conscious intention. But man, himself capable 
and conscious of intention, can apprehend the existence 
of intention in his Maker, and cannot help apprehending 
it as a paramount Rule for his own intention. 

561. The acknowledgment of the intention of the 

Creator as the proper Rule of man's actions, has some* 
times been expressed by sa 3 nng that man ought to live 
according to Nature; and that Virtue and Duty are 
according to Nature, Vice and moral Transgression 
contrarv to Nature. For man's nature is a Constitution, 
in which Reason and Desire are elements; but of these 
elements, it was plainly intended that Reason should 
control Desire, not, that Desire should overmaster 
Reason. And in a like form might bo presented some 
of the reasonings which we have employed. In oideir 
to establish the Duties of the Affeotions, for instance, 
we niight have isaid, that it is plainly according to 
nature thatt^ men should be drawn together by Afibetipn, 
and yet should possess distinct Ri^ts thercfoio 

those benevolent AlFections are Duties, wbicb dmw 
men together, as family affectioB, and the like; and 
tltose defensivo Affeotions are also DuUes, wbiob tend 
to the maintenance of il^ghts, as indignation at wros^« 

562. The aoknowMgmttst of the Bitentioja^of tlie 
Creator, as the proper Bw of on? being, smp&os the 
aeknowledgment of Obedicnoe to bk wSl as w Dntyt 
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and as tho Source of Duties. When we inclnde in our 
view the Idea of God, hb Will, wh^jther learnt from 
Bevelation, or from reasoning, and from whatever 
course of reasoning, brioines the Supreme Rule of 
Human Action, anu tha from which all other Rules are 
derived. lie it is who makes our Duty and our Hap¬ 
piness coincide; ami 'whether we say that Moral Action 
will lead to Happiness because it is our Duty, or that it 
is our Duty because it will lead to Happiness, we rest 
the reality and force of our Moral Rules upon the idea 
of God, "who has established this coincidence of Duty 
and Happiness, 

5(>3. But we are not bound to God merely by the 
bonds of the Duty of Obedience. There are Affections 
which are naturally and necessarily doe to him, and 
which further bind us to him. Wo an* bound to him 
by the ties of Gratitude for innumerable' oml immeasur¬ 
able benefits which wo have received ; for from him we 
have received all that we have or ai’(\ are bound 
to him by relations of Order, as being, by the nature of 
things, our Sovereign Master and Lord. We are bound 
to him by Lovo and Admiration^ as containing in his 
essence the perfection of that Goodness and Justice 
which are the proper objects of Love and Admiration. 

504. This, our Connexion with God by ties of 
Dependence, Obedience, and Affection, is often and 
fitly expressed by speaking of him as our Father, and 
the Universal Father of mankind. Wo are his children, 
and be is the proper object of onr Filial Afiection; 
only that our filial affection to Him may assiujtfp, and 
ought to assume, a character of entire and confiding 
Reverence, which has no reserve, doubt, or. limit; as 
tho affection to our human parents sometimes may or 
must have. 

565. Looking upon God as our Father, and the 
Father of all men, we are natuxally led to look upon all 
men as our Brethren. All mankind form one great 
Family; and as all the mutual Duties and Sendees 
between llie Members of a Family become manifesta^ 
ttotis and results of the Family Affections, when these 
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BTe fiilly and freely unfolded, so all Duties and Services 
between the members of the Great Human Family 
(184) become results of the fraternal love which belongs 
to their condition as common'^'^bildren of one universal 
Father. ' ^ 

566. A sense of our Dependence, our Gratitude, 
our Reverence, when these feelings exist towards men, 
find their expression iii various forms of language and 
oth'.^r indications. God docs not present himseliT to us 
as a Verson to whom we can speak face to face. Wc 
conceive him as an Energy and Intelligence, producing, 
upholding, pervading, seeing, kno'wing, and judging ml 
things. Ho crea.tcd and unfolded, he continually pre¬ 
serves, continually observes us. In him we live and 
move. He is not far from every one of us. He is 
acrpiaintc<l with our thoughts and feelings, as soon 
as they arise in our minds. Hence when our feelings of 
Dependence, Gratitude, and Reverence, take any dennite 
shape in our thoughts, and become clothed in Con¬ 
ceptions and Images, we may conceive that these forms 
nf our affection become known to him of themselves, 
without the use of words on our parts. But in fact, 
our affections cannot be very definitely clothed in con>^ 
ceptions and images, without at least the mental use 
of words; and for the most part, these forms of feeling, 
txjcome more distinct by being uttered and heard by men 
among men. Besides, in the common participation of 
such feelings, and in the common contemplation of the 
•conceprions and images in which they are clothed, there 
is an^viduence by which they become more intense in 
meffs minds, and are ccnnmunicated from one mind 
to others. ^ Hence, to mould our feelings of Gratitude 
and Reverence towards God into ’Wor&, will tend io 
cultivate these feelings both in our own minds, and in 
the minds of other men. Buck feelings are NatunU 
and thi^ Piety* may be promoted, by being 
oxpiessed both in solitude, and in too company of ineii. 

567* But we may not only express our 
Piety; we may direct these expiesiMUs lo 
is a* Mind, In which > are Intelligence, Putpose, WUI, 
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Thought, as in our own. We necessarily concrive binf 
as a Person, and wc can address ourselves to him as 
a Person; this address must be made in our thoughts; 
for though God is near each of us hero, he is far off, 
or rather unapprojCchali^e, as an object of outward ap«- 
prehension. And our internal addresses to God must 
necessarily he such as to imjdy that entirt' Dependence 
upon him, which is the iirst of the *iffections due to 
him. This may he implied, by humbly asking &om 
him some of the benefits which ho can give us. Such 
internal address of our thoughts to God, in which our 
dependence is expressed by wor<l -5 of Petition, are 
Prai/ers, Benefits, as they come from him, and express 
his Benevolence to us, are jlnd as we pray 

to God for future or continued Blessings, wc express 
our gratitude for past Blossiiigs in Tlu\Hk)stpmTiig^, We 
express our admiration of God’s character in Praises^ 
Such expressions of N^atural Piety bai e been common in 
all ages; although, for the most part, mixed witli vague 
or arbitrary images and concej>tion3, arising from the 
imperfection of men’s moral and intellectum, and still 
more, of their religious ciiltnro. 

5 ( 38 . Prayer, Thanlisgiving and Praise, are pro-* 
perly and primarily the language of each man’s thoughts 
to God; when tho feelings of Natural Piety have been 
duly unfolded. A man, in his J’rivate Prayers, asks for 
Blessings for himself, and especially for such Blessings, 
as may aid him in his moral progress; for strei^h^ 
to resist temptation, and to elevate and purify his mind. 
But also, since the affections which are duo God, 
arise from the condition of human nature which is 
common to all men, men feel that a commonr expression 
of such feelings by assemblies of men is also suitable to 
their condition. Accordingly, Public Prayer, by ase^^ 
bliea of men, and other public expressions of religious 
feelings, have been employed^ in all*ages and nationSk 
Such acknowledgments of the dependence* of man on 
God^ and man’s loverenco for God, expressed in words 
or by other indications, are Worship; and men have in 
all timea and places worsbipx^od God; although their 
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notions of Deity have often been ^oes and fantastical, 
and their worsH'p often inconsistent with moral tuid 
rational views. 

5^. Public Worship by assemblies of men neces¬ 
sarily implies Places and Tii \es appointed foy such 
Ceremonies: and these Places^ Times, and Ceremonies 
themselves, are naturally looked upon by men with a 
religious reveredce: they are fixed by a rule, and 
separated from all common uses: they are Sacred* 
Special Sacred Places, as Temples; Fixed Sacred Times, 
as Festivals; appear to be universal dictates of Natural 
Piety. Religious Ceremonies are very varions in various 
countries; but some, which may appear to our Reason 
to be arbitrary, prevailed very extensively among the 
ancient nations, and from the earliest times; as Sacrifices 
of Animals. These Sacrifices were understood as an 
acknowledgment of Sin on the part of the Worshippers, 
a Supplication for Forgiveness, and a Means of Pro¬ 
pitiation. 

070* The Natural Piety, of which we have spoken, 
is a pa^ of our Duty^ lor it is a part of the Christian 
Piety, of which we shdl have to speak. Paul spoke to 
the people of Lyste of God, as manifested to man's 
natural reason by the works of nature. God, he said, 
even before the teaching of Revelation, lefit not himself 
without wkness^ in that he did good^ and gone us rain 
from heaieen^ and fruitful seasons^filling <mr hearts veiJth 
food andgl^ness (Acts xiv. 17). And when he preached 
to the Ath^ians, taking occasion from an altar vrith the 
inscriprion to toe Unknown God, he said (Acts xvii. 23), 
Whom ye ignorantly worship^ Aim dedans I unto you* 
And he wert on to deliver toe views Natural Piety: 
Cfod that made the tporld and all things ^kerdn***hotth 
mads of one hhod all nations <f men for to iwdl upon 
the face of the earth; and hath determined ^inr a$h 
ponnied tme^ and the hounde ^ iheir hahUtdioit : that 
they might eede the Lordl y hmg dim fid eduk 

h^rndm thay frund Atm* ndfimlMdd 

tpery. omtf ue; for in Aim we Hae^ and msM* mshiapt 
^ek^j ae eertemaleo ^yomr men poets Amd^md^ 
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For •me are his offspring. So too tlio Psalms of David, 
which are adopted and coniinTied h/ Christ and his 
disciples as a part of the Revelation of God, are full of 
the Recognition of Jfiod md liis character, as manifested 
in the works of his crea .ioti. In these songs of Praise, 
God is constantly spoken of, as alike declared to ns by 
the visible heavens and earth which surround us, and 
by the moral law which is within us; as in the iiine- 
toenth Psalm; The heavens declare the ftlory of 
and the firmament showeth his handy^xcork; and a 
few verses later. The Law of the Lord is perfect^ con* 
vertiny the souL -dnd Jesus CJhrist himself speaks to us 
of God who clothes the Wies of the fU ld^ and without 
whom, not a sparrow falls to the yround. Thus the 
convictions of Natural Piety are adopted as a funda¬ 
mental part of that belief which (Christ and his Apostles 
taught. 

■ 7 if •mm 

The dictates of Natural Piety, in so fur as they direct 
us to fixed times, places, and forms of worship, are also 
adopted and carried into detail by Christian ordinances; 
but for our purpose it is not necessary to dwell upon 
those in detail. 


Chapter XI. 

CHRISTIAN PIETY. 

571 . The Duties and AlFections which bsl.ong to4» 
Natural Piety are also, as we liave said (570), a part of 
Christian Piety. The Duty of Obedience U, God (548) 
is the foundation and measure of all other Duties. 
That which is wrong, is so because it is contrary to his 
Will. Moral Transgression derives an especial depravity 
from its biB^ Sin against God. Sin is the object of hia 
eondemnatioit; it is spoken of, in figures borrowed from 
the constitution of humanity, as the object of his 
Obedience to bis Will, and the Dispositions which 
produce aoc^ Obedience, are the object of his Love. 
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Sin will be the subject of his^ Punishment, Obedience 
of his Beward.' There will be a Hemrreetion of the 
Dead to this end (John v. 28): The hour is coining, 
when all that are in the gra.res shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God, and shall cot^o forth: 'they tlv^t have 
done good unto the Resurreetioh of Life^ and they that 
have none evil to the Resurrection of Damnation* And 
the life here spoken of is elsewhere called Eternal Lije. 
Thus the Supreme Rule of llurnan Action, on which 
the final happiness or misery of each man dex>ends, is 
identified with the Will of God, and receives its Sanc¬ 
tion and its force from this identity, 

572. The Will of God with regard to Human 
Actions is known to man, partly by Reason, and mrtly 
by Revelation. We have, in the preceding Hook, 
given a view of that Morality urhich is supplied to us 
by our Reason; and in the present Book, we have 
added to it a view of Cliristian Morality, as it is 
supplied to us by the Scriptures of the New Testament, 
The Precepts there given point out the Christian's Duties, 
as they are expressed by means of special Preempts. 

But the general views which the Ohristiah Revelation 
discloses to us, also give us new light with regard to our 
Duties, and with regard to the Dispositions which are 
to lead us to perforin them. We are taught, That our 
failures in Obedience to (Jod's Will, our Sms, are to be 
repented of; that our Repentance must necessarily be 
addressed to God, and must take the form of a Suppli' 
cation for his merc^ and Forgiveness, to be extended 
to us,-notwithstanding oUr Sins; that (481) God has 
provided a means by which we may find Mercy and 
Forgiveness; nam<4y, the sending of his Son Jesus 
Christ upon earth to sufier death for our sins, and to 
rise again for our Justification (Rom* iv. 25). We are 
taught further (482), that God has provided means not 
only for our Just^cation;but fot our Sahottfication; not 
<mly for the Remission of our also fi)r the 

tiott of our nature to that Hohneas (470) whhout wbkiK 
We cannot be, emitted to hia BletaodnasA '. • 

573 * 3^860 provi^usifoirtlinlimi^ 
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and Sanctification of man, impose upon ns a far larger 
Duty of Gratitude than the benefit^ Avhich Natural 
Piety contemplates; inasmuch as the" eternal life, and 
blessedness of the soul, thus provided for, are far greater 
benefits and cyidemies o'f God's Love, than mere human 
life, With its accompaiimonts as discerned by reason. 
The Christiian's gratitude tri God is founded niaiuly on 
his Christian blessings; and ought to bo infinite as those 
blessings are infinite. 

574 . The Christian is especially taught to look 
upon God as his Father. Christ taught his disciples to 
begin their prayers with a rco(^giiitioii of this relation: 
0»r Father^ which art in IJearcit- The special manner 
in which Cliristians become the sons of Cod, is often 
referred to. Thus 1 John iii. 1, BehoU!^ what manner of 
love th-e Father hath Ijcstoined upon that ice should he 
called the sons of God. 

This privilege of being the sons of God, implies, we 
are told, not only that we have liad great benefits brought 
within our reach by his coming 011 earth, but that we 
may, as one of the greatest of tlujse benefits, become 
like him. Thus in the passage just quoted, St. John 
adds: Therefore the world / mwetb as not^ because it knew 
him not, Jhloved, vow are we the sons of God: and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall het hut wc know that 
when he shall appear ice shall le like him. St. Paul 
carries this further (Rom. viii. 14): nuivy as are led 

by the Spirit of Ood^ they are the sons of God. F*Yr ye 
have not received the spirit of bondage again fo fear (ye 
aro not in the condition of slaves, who obey through 
fear merely); but ye have received the spirit of aaoptloti., 
wherd)y we ery^ Abba, Father, The Spirit itself heareth 
witness with our spirit that we are the children tf God; 
and if children^ then heirs; heirs if God and joinUkeirs 
with Christ j ^ so be that we suffer with hini^ that we 
may he also glorified together.. And in the same way 
elsewhere (Gal, iv, 5) we are told that God sent firrih 
his Son,,,that we might receive the adoption of sons. 
And because ye are sons^ God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
his Son into yonr hearts^ crying^ Alba^ Father. Wkere^ 
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fore thou art no more a servant'^ butji son; and If a son^ 
l/ion an /mr of God tf^rough -VArisL ^ And the Apostles 
naturally and forcibly urge this as a ground of the £k>vc 
of God: as 1 John iy» 9» In this was manifested the 
hue of God tovoard us^ hecaust that God sent his onlg- 
begotten Son into the worlds thi* f we mifht live through 
him, . .And we love him^ because he first loved us. 

575 . The Love of God, our heavenly Father, like 

the love of a Human Father, tends to produce an Obcdi> 
enco of the Heart (284). ^ far as the Love of God is 

unfolded and established in the Christian's heart, it 
supersedes all other motives to obedience to the Moral 
Law, and becomes lus constant and universal Principle 
of Action. 

576 . The relation of Christians to each other, <is 
Children, in an especial manner, of God their common 
Father, is urged upon them by the Apostles, os a motive 
for a brotherly Love, which ought to exist between 
them, and out of which all Duties to men must spring. 
Thus St. John says, in a passage lately quoted (I John 
iv. U). BehvetU if God so loved, us^ we ought also to love 
one another. This mutual Love is constantly enjoined 
by the same Apostle as the evidence of our Love of God: 
(1 John iv. 20), If a man sag^ 1 hve God, and hatefh 
his brother, he is a liar. The same is the general tenour 
of the whole of the Epistles of St, John. St. Paul, 
following the teaching of Christ, says (Gal. v. 14), that 
all the commafidmetits are comprehend^ in this one say^ 
ing. Thou shall love iky neighbour as thyself, 

577 * This Christian Love of men as our brethren 
inclucMs^ as St. Paul states* in the passage just cited, all 
other dutiei^; and includes them in a form more complete 
than mere Morality can give them. This love will 
necessarily exclude all thought of mutual injustice and 
falsehood. The Christian teacher says (Acts vii. 26), 
Ye are brethrm;,wky do ye wrong one to another f And 
(Eph. iv. 2.5), Speah every mm iruJih to his neighbour; 
for %ee are members one of another, Christianity taught 
men that they were to reject the tenacity of tudlr own 
Rights, out of which oppoalrion md nnkindness rise, 
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and were to seek each other's good as members of one 
family. The effect of this teaching sht^wed itself in the 
manner in which^ at the first'preaching of the Apostles^ 
the converts threw theii;, possps&ions into the common 
stock (Acts iv. 34); an)! has constantly operated since, 
to make those who are Ohristiaiis in spirit ready to give 
and glad to distriblite, and specially careful of the in¬ 
terests and comforts of their neighbours!* In this respect 
Cliristian Morality lias introduced into the world a 
standard much higher than the Morality of Keason. 

578 . Tlie Duty of Prayer to God, which is 
suggested by the feelings belonging to Natural Piety, is 
confirmed and more strongly enjoined by Revealed Reli¬ 
gion. The Old Testament contains the account of God's 
more cspecital dealings with mer^ as shown in the History 
of the Jews, tlie nation sedeeted to be the especial channel 
of his Dispensations. The jiassages in the Old Testament, 
wdiicli enjoii. or take for granted this Duty, are too 
numerous, and too familiar to our minds, to require to 
be cited. In the New Testament, this duty is still 
more earnestly enjoined. Christ taught his disciples 
(Luke xviii. 1), T^af mea ought aheags to pray ^ and not 
to faint in such exertions. And he liim^elf taught his 
discipleshow to pray; and spoke of many special occasions 
of prayer: thus (Matth. v. 44), Pray for thorn that 
d^spiufidly use you» (Matth. ix. 38), Pray ye the Lord 
of the harvest^ that he will send forth labourers into his 
narvesU And ho was himself frequently engaged in 
earnest prayer. (Matth. xiv. 23; Mark vi. 46; Luke vi. 
12; ix. 28; John xiv. I 6 ; xvi. 26; xvii. 9«‘ Matth^xxvi. 
36; Mark xiv. 32). The injunctions and examples of 
the Apostles on this subject are perpetual. The same is 
the case with Thanksgiving. Christ says (Matth. xi. 25), 
I thank thee^ O Father^ Lord of heamn and earth. And 
(John xi. 41), I thank ihee^ Father, that thoahearest me. 
In Acts xvi. 25, Paul and Silas prayed^ and sang 
praises to Ood; and so on, in innumerable other places. 
No duty is more frequently and strongly enjoined than 
these are* 

579 . It has been suggested, as a difficulty respect* 
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ing the Duty of Prayer^ that in prayer we desire God 
to alter the course of the world, in order to comply with 
our wishes, as if we mistru&ted his goodness and wisdom. 
But to this w'o reply, that the tiling * which we desire 
of God in our prayers are^ fo the tmost part, spiritual 
blessings. Forgim m our tresp asses* Lead 'os^not into 
temptation* Deliver us front eeil* The course of things 
to which these events ]>elong is the Spiritual Government 
pf God (486), and to that Spiritual Government our 
prayers also belong. In the spiritual world, tlie prayers 
of believers arc events as real as their temptations, their 
deliverance, their forgiveness; and the former events 
may very naturally be conceived to produce an efir<3ct 
upon the latter. There is tlicn^fore, in such prayers, 
nothing inconsistent with our belief in God*s goodness 
and wisdom. And ])rayers for temporal blessings, as, 
Give us this day our daily hrea/f are rather to be under¬ 
stood as expressing our sense of our dep^^ndeuco upon 
God, than our desire that he should direct the course of 
the world according to our wislies. Such prayers are 
the expressions by which our mere natural desires show, 
that though submitted to the will of God, they are not 
annihilated. We know that, except througl \ the goodness 
of God, wc cannot receive even our daily bread; and the 
desire of life, and of the supports of life, which religion 
cannot and does not seek to extinguish, she converta into 
a desire that God would give us what we need. 

580. Wo are taught to combine, with our prayers 
to God, a Kesiy^iation to his will, whatever it may be, 
and a belief that what he does is for the 1)est; whether 
he grant or refuse our prayers, and whether he give or 
take away apparent benefits. In the Prayer which 
Christ taught his Disciples to offer, he bids them say. 
Thy will be deme in earth as it is in heaven* And though 
this clause expresses our Hope of the religious progress 
of men on earth* it also expresses our Acquiescence and 
Submission to the Will of God^ whatev^ it may be. 
And Jesus Christ himself used this language in prayer 
as on expression of Bes^ation (Matth. isxvi, 4S). 
The same lesson is enforced by. the A^^osUes in tlieir 
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teaching. Tims (I Pot, v. h‘), HuwhU yourseloes under 
the mighty hand of Qod^ that he niag^ e^alt nou in due 
time-; casting dll gcnjir care uimi him^/or he caretk for 
you, And so iv. 19, fdCt them that suffer according 
to the Will of God{^ eomi^it the keeping of their sonh to 
him in 'UDell’-ddlng^ as WtAo a faithful Creator^ 

581. A main use of Prayer, liowever uttorod, is 
to express and confirm a habit of Mental W orship. Gh rist 
himself said, when speaking of external forms o{ vrorgliip 
(John iv, S-l-), Oo(l U a Spi?nt^ and they that worship him 
m^ist worship him in spirit andiv truth. And in compa¬ 
rison with tiie i>ractioe of ostentations individaal prayer 
which prevjiiled among the Jews, he enjoined Private 
Prayer (Matth. vi. 5). Such Private Prayer is indeed the 
natural utterance of piety, as we have alresidy said. And 
this utterance will be both more significant and more 
likely to confirm the afleetions of piety, if it form a part 
of the business of each <lay. Private Prayer every 
Morning and Kvening may bo so oiTi]>loycd, as to tend 
to fix upon our minds the thought of God, of his blessings. 
Ilia laws, and the hopes and encouragements which he 
sets l)cfore us; and thus may aid in gi\ ing a moral and 
religious turn to our disposition and will during the 
■W’hole course of our days. 

582. Public Prayer and the other acts of Public 
Worship, which, as wo have saitl, are universally prac¬ 
tised among nations through the impulse of Natural 
Piety, are also lecommcndccl by other considerations, bo 
that they become Christian .l)uti(*s. 
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CnAPTER XII. 

RELIGIOUS »BELIEF, 

583. In order that the Cliristian may have the 
benefit of God’s jirovisions for his justification> sanctihea^ 
tioi^, and final blessedness, the relation between God 
and himself must be brought home to his mind. He 
must believe in God the Father, and in Jesus Christ 
his Son our Saviour, as we have already said (480). 
Such belief is so essential to the Chrisstian’s condition, 
that the terms Believers and Unbelievers are employed 
to describe those who are truly Christians and those who 
are not. The Christian may say, as St. Paul says (Gal. 
ii. 20j, Jlive by faith in the Son of God, 

This Belief, or Faith, includes an act of the Intellect 
by which Truths regarding man's relation to God are 
assented to and accepted; and thus such Assent and 
Belief are Duties of the Christian. 

We have already stated (350), that a Belief in the 
Principles of Morality is requisite, in order that a man's 
character may be moral. This Belief must be, finally 
and specially, a man's own internal act, although he 
may be led to his belief by various external infiueiices, 
which constitute his moral Education. 

584. The Effect of a man's Education in the for¬ 
mation of his Belief is so great, that it sometimes appears 
to aiipnnt to an invincible cause of Errour or Ignorance; 
and such causes, as wo have said (344), render Ignorance 
and Errour excusable. Hence it may appear that Chris¬ 
tian Teaching, when it represents Belief in Christian 
Ycrities as necessary to a man's salvation, is opposed to 
the Morality of Reason* 

But we have already said ^50), that Ignorance and 
Errour with regard to Moral Principles are notacknow- 
ledgod, cither by Moralists, or by men ki general, to he 
invincible, and therefore excusable. We have stated 
that there is a Duty of thinking rationally; and that a 
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man is not excusable who denies the Duties of Kindness, 
Justice, and Truth. We further rcini^rked (340), that 
if such Errour were not an offense, it would be a calamity 
which must produce tlie same effect as an offense, upon 
man's destination.« It ^iimst exclude him from tiiat 
consunimation of a go< LI man's life, vv'luitever it be, to 
which a continual moral progress leads; and to miss 
which is unhappiness. 

585. What was thiis said of Moral Erronr, tpust 
l>e said also of Religious Unl^eliv'f. A man is not ex¬ 
cusable who disbelieves the flxistcncc <*t (ied; for this is 
to disbelieve the identity of Virtue with happiness (450), 
and consequently the reality of Morality. A. man is not 
excusable who disbelieves the Providential Government 
of the world; for we cannot believe God's Government 
to be a Moral Government, and vet to iia\e no iiiff nonce 
on the course of tiie world which lie has created. 

58(1. And the same must be extended to Disbelief 
in Revealed Religion. Vor the CImstian Religion i^ the 
necessary completion of Natural Religion. The History 
of Christ and of Christianity is the by which alone 
the Id£ni of the Providential Government of the world is 
realized (474). Christian Morality is the necessary 
confirmation and purification of the Morality of Reason. 
And the Christian view of God\ Provisions for the 
salvation of mens souls, is nec^essary to give effect to 
men's Repentance, and to th(*ir effbrtb at Continual Moral 
Progress, A person, therefore, to whom the Truths , 
brought to light by the (!!liristian Revelation have been 
fullypresented, and who disbelieves them, is as bl^mcable, 
or as unhappy, as a man woubl be, who should deny 
the Govenimcnt of Providence, tht‘ reality etf Morality, 
tho necessity of Repentance in Transgressors, and of 
moral Progress in all men. 

587. It may be objected to this, that a large 
portion of the human race lived befire the coming of 
Christ on earth; and a large portion of those who have 
lived since that event, have not had Christian Doctrine 
presented to them; that for the former, there was no 
Christian Reyelation to holievo; and for tho latter, no 
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means of coming to the belief of it: 'that lietief Jn tho 
Christian Religion could not be necessary for the moral 
progress and final happiness of those portions of mankind; 
riud therefore, cannot be generally necessary for the 
moral progress and final bappine-^s of man; that therefore, 
Belief in Christian Doctrine annot bo a Duty, nor 
Unbelief culpable. 

To this we reply, that those who have not had Chris¬ 
tian Trutlis presented to them> are not blameable for 
their ignorance of them. Christianit)'' is a Fact: *tbe 
coining of Christ on earth is a Fact; and the Disclosures 
made by him and his Disciples, concerning God's tfejNdings 
jwith men, are Facts, which men could not kifdw by the 
aid^ Reason alone. Involuntary Ignorance of Facts is 
not culpable, as we have already 8ai(l (.^4.^). But this 
do«^ not excuse those to wlfom these Facts have been 
presented with adequate evidence. "Such persons fall 
uador the blame which lies upon all porsone wlio neglect 
or rejec%thc evidence of Facts, which are of the highest 
importance in the righ{^conduct^f tlreir lives. 

583, When it is said, that—^because the belief in 
ChriHian Religion was not necessary for the moral 
progress and final happiness of the ancients, or the 
heathen, who never heard^f Christ,-r-thcrefore it cannot 
lx* necessary for us; we reply, that our moral progress 
is checked and destroyed, if we willingly stop, when we 
nii^ht go further; and if wc do not means of advance 
which are presented to us. Christianity affords to us 
means of moral progress, which the ancients and the 
heathen had not. If we refuse these, we are not in the 
condition in which they were, who never had them 
ofibred. If. wo reject the opportunity of becoming, rn 
the especial Christian sense, the sons of God, we are in 
a very different condition from the pious heathen, who 
did all that their light enabled them to do, in order to 
approach to God. And this may be said, without onr 
knowii^, what perhaps the Christian ietelation does not 
very disrinctly teach,-—the nature of tibe advantage, in 
the eolation of final bappmtess,' to which ^man'is moral 
and reUgipiiji progress 
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lived in Christian light, has, over the devout heathen 
who lived in unavoidable darkness. 

5B9. In stating that men are blameable in dis- 
beiisvxng truths, after they have been promulgated, 
thoiigh they are ignorant without blame, before the 
promulgation ; *we follov,' the judgment of mankind, as 
formed in other similar cases. Wc attribute to a man 
an intellectual fault, we despise him ignorant and 
confused in hia thoughts, who thinks tlic earth to «bc 
flat, ?iOzc, that it has* so long been ascertained to be 
globular. We regdrd him as blind and foolish, if waw? 
be is in^t satisfied that tho earth moves round the sun; 
though for so many centuries, the wisest and most 
clear-sighted of men never doubted that the earth waa-at 
rest. When such truths are once indisputably established 
as facts, we cannot help ccfhdcuming those who rnjtet 
tho evidence of them. They violate tlio 1 )uty of rational 
thought, of which we have spoken (350). And this i» 
still moio tho case, in regard t(i moral truths: Wo 
excuse those who in esudy and fude stages of society 
practise or praise plun<ti^r of strangers, slavery, poly¬ 
gamy, concubinage ; but »when the progress of fclie 
Standard of Morality (36'5) has shown that sucli things 
are immoral; if any one among us defends such prac¬ 
tices, we no longer think him free from blame.' We are ^ 
indignant at the low morality of his doctrines; or at* 
least we lament bis moral blindness as his calamity/ 
And in like maimef with regard to Heligion, although. 
we do not blame, for their religious ignorance, the . 
ancients, who could not know tho Revelation of Qhrist, 
and the heathen, to whom it has not beeri prcacbcd; we^ 
do not excuse the modems, who, now that,there has* 
taken place this great Revelation, elevating the moral 
views and spiritual hopes of men, refuse to believe' the 
Truths thus establialiiedr, .They w^ho do this, reject a 
fight which has come into the wqjrld; aivi the blindness 
in whiob Uiey remain is not only their misfortune, but 
their &ult. ... 

5D0* This view of tho Duty of accepting Christian 
Troth; namely* that the Duty is incumbent upon men 

VOL. I. N 
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accordinj; to Uie opportunitii^s which belong to their 
condition; agrees with the lessons of the Christian 
teachers. The duty of Dolieving in Christ, of accepting 
Heiigious Truth in |^eral, is strongly urged by Christ 
and his Apostles, Yet this is not rrged without regard 
to difference of opportunities. Christ taught (Ituke zii. 
48), Uhlo wAomsoever much is given^ of him shall he 
much required'*' When St. Paul preached to the Athe- 
iii'uis, after describing their past idolatry, he added 
(Acts xvii. SO), And the tirrm of this ignorance God 
at j but now comniandefh all men everg where 
to To the same effect, he preached at Jjystra, 

(ni’ . 15), IVie lioing Gody which made heaoeny and 
earthy and the sea, and all things that are therein: in 
tune past suffered all nations to walk in their own 
wags: nevertheless he left not himself without witness. 
This was joined with an exhortatiem to turn, now at 
length, to the living God. The whole,scheme of the 
Christian Religion represented the Jewish Dispensation 
as an inferior and preparatory condition; in which men 
did, not see the meaning and tendency of the commands 
which they obeyed, ana were to be judged according to 
the impeifect light which they thus possessed, ^le 
ISpisUtf the llebrew| states this. (Heb. i. l), Gody 
^ who <tt mndrg times and in divers manners spake 
in times pqsi hy the prophetSy hath in these last dags 
spohm to uthg his Son; and then goes on to explain 
tiia superi<{rity’ of Christ, in nature and o^ce, to the 
imnifters tne Old Testament. Again, St. Paul says 

mmp as ham sinnw without lato (the 
law of shall also perish without law; and as 

many ds have sinn^ Si the laWy shall he judged hg the 
latt>* . So in Joh&>^(xy. S2^), Christ says, If I had not 
come and spoken to themy tlteg had not had sin ; hut now 
‘ have they no esocuse (np6(l>ao'iv)tfos^ their sin, 

591^ When tW troth of the Gospel is pieeented 
to men, tliose who do not ajpept it are charged with 
blindness and hardness of heart. Thus, (Marx vi. 53^, 
They considered not themiracle of the hams; Jbr thdr 
heart wds har^mad* And when t^^JDi^ples xefaaed 
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his warnings to earthly matters, Christ said (Mark viii. 17), 
Perceive ye nott neilhev understand?^ Have ye your 
hmrt yet hardened? Having eyes^ see ye not? and 
having mrs^ hear ye tait ? So (Mark iii. 5). ^ And 
(cTobn xii* ^tO), the expressions of Isaiah an*! applied to 
the Jews wdio had seen the miraclci of Christ, and did 
not believe: He hath hlinded their eyes^ and hardened 
their heart: thit they should nut see with ihenr eyes, nor 
understand with their heart, mid he convfiv^d, ®’So 
Acts xix. 9, Divers were hardened, and heliered noU 
And Christ (Mark xvi. 14) appeared unto the eleven as 
they sat at me/iu and uphrmded them, with their unMief, 
and hardness tff heart, l>ecause they heliered not them 
which had seen him after he was risen. And to the two 
disciples on the way to Emiuans he said (Jmke xxiv. 25), 
O fools, and shm of heart to heluve all that the prophets 
have spoken ! 

592. A<s ill these and many other pass-ages, blame 
is imputed to men when they reject revealed truth, so is 
it represented as a merit to believe and accept such 
truth. Tims Acts xvii. 11. The Bercan Jews were 
more nohle (ti/’yeyen’Tc^ioi, of a better disposition) tha7i 
those in Thmsahmica, in that they received the word with 
fill readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptpres daily, 
whether these things were so. And this i^ implied in all 
the commendation bestowed upon/«if/i; which,althougb 
it be not merely a speculative belief, includes belief of 
Christian truths. And as unbelief is threatened with 
punishment, (Matth. xi. 21; ^iuke x. IS), 'yrpe tmto 
thee, Charazin ! woe unto thee, JiethsatHft /,. ^k> |s*h;olief 
represented as the occasion of G^d’s favpur. j^John i. 12)^ 
As many as reived, him, to Hys$n. gave hispoix^ to 
become the sons of God, even di them that helwve oH his 
name. 

593. We hate spoken (589j of the Progress of 
Scnence, as illustrating the maimer in which errours 
wbidi are excusable at an earlier time, are inexcusable 
at a later period, when the truth has been more fully 
diaeovered and promulgated. 

V There is one i^terial diflfexenoo, howew, between the 

n2 
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course of truth and knowledge, in Science, and in Beligion. 
In the knowledge of scientific truth, men go on from 
step to step, at eTory step advancing to the knowledge 
of a new Truth; which new truth includes all that 
was true in previous knowledge, while it adds to it 
something more. Thus, tlie cycles and epicycles in 
whlcli, according to the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
the planets moved round the earth, explained their 
motions, for the most part. The step made by Coper¬ 
nicus, consisted in adopting this explanation; adding to 
it the new truth, that the sun, not the earth, was tho 
center of tho motions. Kepler still retained the same ex¬ 
planation of the motions; but added again tho new truth, 
that the epicycloid motion, duly corrected, might be 
conceived as elliptical motion. Such is ever the progress 
of human knowledge, retaining old truths, in spite of 
their mixture with crroiir; and correcting them, where 
they are erroneous, by means of new truths. The last 
true doctrine contains all the previous true doctrines in 
the most general form; and contains, moreover, the new 
general truth. 

But in Revealed Truth, the case is necessarily 
difieremt from this. There, the Revelation contains all 
the Truth; and to this Truth, succeeding thoughts 
of men cannot add, though they may develope and 
methodize it. The Doctrine, as revealed, contains all 
the true Doctrines which can be unfold^ out of it. 
The first form of the Truth is, here, tlie moat compre¬ 
hensive and fundamental. In Science, earlier views, so 
far as they* are^tnio, are summed up in the latest Dis- 
•ooveiy. Iii.Religion, later views are true, so far as they 
are deriv^ from the^ofigmal Revelation. If Cbristiamty 
were a ^ence, additions might be made to it from time 
to time; but as it is a Revelation^ we can only have, 
from time to Umo, pew expressions, arrangements, and 
combinations, 6f the sdine ori^nal fundamental Tmths. 

594. We may, however, observe farther, that the 
progress of mond and intdleatnal cuUnxe among 
aniTthe changes whkh philos6|lfieaS ophnons iindeigo, 
may make it neeesaa^, for jSlm of 
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of the troth, and for the sake of a raotnal onderstandingp 
among men, that the original and fokidamcutal Truths 
of the Christian religion should ho expressed in various 
manners, on various oscasions, and at various times. 
Abstract terms, and especially tliose which contain a 
reference to the poweis of the mi ml, the operations of 
thought, and the most general relations of things, derive 
their significance and force, in a groat measure, from tlie 
prevalent systems of philoso])hy. Such terms are n<H%s- 
sarily employed, in expressing the relation, of man to 
(iod, and the facts wdiich affect the religions condition of 
the liunian soul. Hence, it may Ixi necessary to modify 
the expression of religious belief, in consequence of 
revolutions in philosophy, or other changes in the pre¬ 
valent habits thought. vStateinents,' which, at one 
time, did not convey an erroneous meaning, may come 
to be assertions of erruur; if the significations of the 
terms which' they involve be, in the course of years, 
so limited or enlarged, so defined and distinguished, that 
the stiitements declare more or less than the truth. 
In such cases the Creeds or fonnal llcclaration of 
Roligious Belief, may need to liavo some Articles added 
or altered. But it is to be remarked, that such ad¬ 
ditional Articles are uot additions to the matter, bnt 
corrections of the form, of tin) Creed. They do not 
denote the acceptance of I'ruths hitlu-rto unknown, but 
the exclusion of Errours hiilierto unnutioed. The Truths 
of Revelation are always the same; but the means w'hich 
man possesses, to express them without Errour, vary, as 
the habits of thought and of language vary; and it has 
been possible, and being possible, it has been the Duty 
of the Church of Christ, to make, from tiitic to time, 
such alterations in her Creeds, that they might express, 
with more complete exclusion of Errour, the Truth as 
revealed by God to man. 

595. Our Religious Belief is a part of that 
Religious Culture, of which we have spoken (450). 
A true appreh^rsion of our relation to God, and of the 
eouditloiis of his dealings with us, is the foundation and 
souroe of thp^^fl^tions of Christian Piety, which we 
have already noticed. 
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C£tAl*TER XITI. 

CHRISTIAN EDIFICATION. 

506. As it is our business to seek a knowledge of 
Christian Truth, and to aim at Christian Dispositions 
for our.selves; so is it our Duty, also, to endeavour to 
impart these benefits to other persons. As it is (24>9) a 
Mora] Duty to promote the Moral Progress of other 
men, as well as our own; so is it a Christian Duty 
to promote the Christian Pn>gress of other men. Chris¬ 
tian Love is a stronger motive htr doing this than any 
other kind of benevolence can be; and the Christian 
Progress of tho Soul is a so much higher object to aim 
at, than mere moral progress of the Mind, that it may 
very fitly excite men to more strenuous exertions. The 
Christian, who has made any progress in Christian 
knowle<lgo and Christian dispositions, cannot help wishing 
that all other ^men should be as he is. He has received 
a Gospel of Good Tidings, which he must needs impart 
to all whom he loves; and this very Gospel has taught 
him to love all men. He would, if possible, communicate 
to every human creature tho Call to Repentance, the 
Offer of Pardon, the Light, the Purification, the Hope, 
and the Joy, which be has, in a greater or less d^ree« 
found* 

597* This Christian desire impeb men to teach 
ChriaPtiftn truths and Christian precepts, to those who are 
under their more immediate influence; to their children, 
and their dependents. They bestow, on those who thus 
belong to turn, ChrUtiem JSdumtum* They employ 
themselves in framing, in such persona, Christian Dis¬ 
positions, and in unfolding their minds to the Truths ^ 
the Christian Rdvelarioii. But further; the Christiiiu is 
naturally impelled by Christian love to endeavoX|?f^ to 
promote a Christian progmss, not only hi those vimh. 
Education in some measure especially beloDgs to hiiit, 
but ai^ in fdl whom he has any ocGaaoncf influeneii^; 
bis neighbours, Ms fellow-citiaena|.ihe whole world, so 
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far as hio opportunities extend. 11c is bound to aim at 
the Christian iinprovement of those with whom he has 
intercourse; to tt^acjli them, if by position or gifts he be 
especially qualified as a Christian Tojudier; above all, to 
avoid doing or saying any tiling which may interfere with 
theb Christian progres.*. 

This Duty of nmtuul rrligions iinprov^'meut and Chris¬ 
tian culture is frequc'rifiy f*uj»>in*‘ii in tlio Scripture. 
(£))h. vi. 4'), Parents arc ilireeieJ to hrhhj up tJmr 
children in tJu' nurLnre. and adnutruUuii vj Lard. 
The Colossiaiis arc lixhortcd in*. 1(J), ilui word 
of Christ dwell in you. richly .. fotch ny and adnhouishhiy 
one another. And liob. iii. 13, hUkort om anolln r daily; 
(x. *24), Let uc com 'nler out' anothet{» prueoke nnlolove 
ayid good works. Tbu?. the (^liristiiiua were to exhort 
each other to what was good; to admonish and warn 
them who were iu danger of tranygrc}jsi{}n: and if need 
were, to rebuke transgressors (1 Tim. v. 

«598. The notion of Mutnai luotructiou in Religion 
80 familiarly occurs in the v»’ritings of the Ajiostlcs, tliat 
the metaphor by which it is ifxprcsscd no longer suggests 
the figure from which it wii.^ originally derived. A 
Christians xniud is tliat is, literally, huih up^ hy* 

religious instruction; indeed the term instruction itself 
has, originally, nearly the .saino. e>tus<.\ Tims Acts xx, 
32, The wm^d of Ms ynwe if uhle to build you up. Col, 
ii. 7, Walk ye in Christ, rooted and built up in him. 
And in this sense, the term .Edijkation {oiKoCopt}) h 
commonly used; as 1 Cor. xiv. 3. He that propheshtk 
epeaketh to edificatiovi^. 

‘ 699. As a necessary requisite pf their common 

and mutual culture, it is the duty of Christians to pre¬ 
serve, unimpaired and pure,iho 'fnith originally revealed 

* In other cases, however, the metaphor is diiferently applied, 
when mention is made of biiilding up a (Jliurch, as a body of 
Chfitdaiis; as (Rom. xv 20); and under this form of expression, 
fi&e i»xVf is often enjoined; as Rph. iv. 20, Let no i orrupt commip. 

proceed out of your uteuth. hut tfiat which is good to the use 
^^djjfyiag (irph'it oheoBofitiv r/js So Rom. xiv. ID; xv. 2; 

1 Oov, xiv. d $ 1 Thess. v. 11. 
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through Christ. (Jude 3), It was needful for me to 
write unto y&Uy a.id exMrt you that ye should earnestly 
oonUmd for the faith which was once deVtcered to the saints, 
St. Paul says to Timothy (2 T’m. i. 13), ffold fast the 
form of smmd words^ whitti thou khst heard of in 
faith and hce which is in Christ Jesus, That good thing 
which was committed unto thee keep hy the Holy Ghost 
which dwelleth In i 48 . It is plain that the good thing thus 
committed to Christian ministers, was Christian Truth. 
So St. Paul again, (1 Tim. i. 11 and 18), 'The glorious 
gospel of the blessed God^ which was committed to my 
trust ... This charge commit I unto thee,, son Timothy. 
And those who deviate from the truth of the Gospel, arc 
spoken of with strong condemnation. Thus (Gal. i. 7), 
There are some that trouble you^ and would present the 
gospel of Christ, But though we, or an angel from 
heJicen,, preach any other gospel than that ye ham received^ 
let him be accursed: which condemnation he instantly 
and emphatically repeats (ver. 9)- 5^t. Peter says (2 Pet. 
ii, 1), There shall he false teachers among you,, who shall 
privily hewing in damnahle heresies, even denying the 
Lord that bought them, St. John (2 John 10), Jf there 
come any man to you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither hid him God speed* 
Thus, as unbelief and false doctrine are calamities to 
our own souls, and, in that sense at least, transgressions 
against ourselves; the*'promulgation of false doctrine, or 
of unbelief among others, are evil done to them, and 
violations of Christian Duty. 

<660* To this condemnation of religious unbelief 
and false doctrine, objections are sometimes urged of the 
following kind: That thus to declare one selected form 
of Opinion to be the only form which men can blamelessly 
entertain, is hurtful to the Progress of Truth ; for tho 
Progress of Truth among men requires free Imi^uiry and 
Freedom of Opinion: that free Inquiiy is a Ri^ht^.and 
the Iliovo of Truth a Duty; both of which are infringed 
by proscribing certain condemned Opinions,, l^noe tiieee 
may be the vwy Opimons to which the Love bf' TNth 
and the pursuit of Inquiry lead tttmb enmi: Aaiil our 
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supposition that our Opinions aro true, and the contrary 
ones false, is mere assumption, which may with equal 
Ki^ht be made on the other side; and that a condeirina- 
tion of men, founded upon this ;issuniption, is, therefore, 
unjust and iinrcasonahJe. 

In reply say, that, in other subjects than 
Religion, men do not proccc'd on the supposition that 
persons holding two opposite Opinions luivo each an 
equal Uight to assume his Doctrine to bo the true-one: 
that on tlie contrary, wo go upon the supposition that 
there, is Truth and Falschood, as well as mere Opinion; 
and wo condemn the man who holds false opinions, when 
he has had the moans of knowing the Truth. If a 
geographer reasr)ris on the hypothesis that the e.arth is 
flat, not round; if a phy^^ician gives his direction on 
the sujiposiiion that a well-known ])oisonous dnig is 
harmless: we dt> not say that he is blameless, and has a 
Right to his Opinion. We think him foolish and irra¬ 
tional; and if his errour lead to miscliief, wc blame him 
as criminal. In like manner we go, and must go, upon 
the supposition that, in Morality and Religion, as well 
as Geography and Physiology, there is a Truth which 
it is the Duty of every one to hold; or, at least, without 
which his Progress towards Truth is all('gethcr incom> 
plete. If a man stop short of this point, or turn aside in 
any other direction, lie must be in the wrong. Whether 
we call him culpable or unhappy, he is at least not moral 
and religious. And .when ho attempts to draw other* 
people after him in his errour, we cannot abstain from 
condemning him. ^ 

602, The belief in the coincidenoe of Virtue with 
Happiness, in the long run, depends upoif the belief in 
God's government of the world; aikd thus, this belief is 
the foundation of Morality. Without this belief, the 
Conceptions of Duty, and of right and wrong, have no 
reality and no force. When ive say^that the Love of 
* Truth is a Duty, we cannot so understand the word 
Truths that there shall be no such thing as Duty, If 
the Love of Truth be a Duty, Truth must include the 
foimdftition oS the reality of Duty; which is, as we have 
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said, the belief in God. And so, of the Right of free 
ItKiuiry ; there cannot be a Right of free Inquiry in 
such a sense, that Inquiry may lead to the result that 
nothing is right or wrong. If’there be a Right of In¬ 
quiry, there must be some real basis of R^hts; which, 
without the belief in God, there dannot be. 

(>03. The general judgment of mankind has given 
its sanction to these views. As wc have already said 
(350), men do not consider those persons to be blamelt^s 
who hold immoral Principles: and in like manner, they 
have always liestowed strong condemnation on those 
persons who have rejected or opposed that belief in 
Ood, which, in common apprehension, as in reality, is 
the necessary basis of Morality. Atheists have always 
been odious. The universal voice of Iminan nature has 
pronounced condemnation on those who say, There is 
no God.'" The Right and the Duty of Inquiry have 
ahvays be^;n asserted in vain, when Inquiry has led to 
this rc.^ult. Men haye constantly, and everywhere, felt 
that the Right and Duty of Inquiry could not be things 
mom certain, than the being of God, who made them 
able to inquire and to conceive Duty. And the Atheist 
has been regarded as a man vrho broke a universal and 
fundamental tie, by whidi all mankind are held to¬ 
gether ; and hence, has been looked upon as a common 
enemy. 

fe04. The mere belief in God, on grounds of Rea¬ 
son, is too vague and incomplete^a doctrine to satisfy 
men* If there be a Creator and Moral Governor of the 
world, there must l>e also a Providential Government of 
the world. The History of Man must bear traces of the 
Mind of Gad. The first origin of man on earth, for 
instance, cannot be an event in the common course of 
things; and wo can easily conceive this origin of man 
to have been accompanied by something of the nature 
of a Revelation. 'Men hive everywhere fdt, thouf^tfol 
men still feel, the need of something more than our 
natural powers afford, to purify and dSvaie their mindB. 
To carry on the Moral npOgreBs of man, Ancteut 
World needed to be transformed into the Modem World; 
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but this could not take place by natural means. The 
Christian secs the only consistent an^ possible solution 
of tbcso dilhcLilties, in the Christian Kevelatiou; accord* 
ing to which the coming of Clirist upon earth is the 
Central Point in tbo Providential History of the world; 
giving definiteness to^the relations of God and man; 
and supplying tlie lu'cds of man’s sjnritual nature. 
Thus, he sees, in Revealed Religion, toe necessary com¬ 
pletion of Natural Religion; and is oompelloil to*look 
upon the infidel, who docs not bi'lievc jn (.-Jirist, as 
believing in God to no purpose. The Christian judges, 
as wo have already said, that such unbelief is (‘itlier a 
violation of Guty, or a calamity which produces the 
same cfi’ect upon the person’s mind as a transgression 
of Duty; since, without a belief in Chiis>t. a man cannot 
have the benefits which (.‘hrist’s coining firings to be¬ 
lievers. And the promulgation of siieli infidel doctrines, 
he deems t( <bc a heavy calamity to those vvijo fall under 
such influence. The tie of a common belief in God is, 
among Cliri-stians, identified with the tie of a common 
belief in Christ: and hence, he who denies the truth of 
the Christian Rt'velation, is iicccssarily looked upon in 
nearly the same light as the Atheist. 

60.5. It by no means follows, that we cheek or 
limit the Progress of Speculative Truth among men, 
when we condemn the denial of certain fundamental 
Principles which are assumed in the very idea of Specu¬ 
lative Truth. Such Principles are these:—that there,, 
is a difference of true and false; a distinction of right 
and wrong; that there is a God who gives comity to 
that distinction; that there is a duty of unlimited' 
progress towards what is right. These doctrines b^g 
assumed as stedfast and unquestionable, there is still 
abundant room for Inquiry; and for various views to 
which Inquiry may lead. The wide space between 
General Principles and Special Instances, is occupied 
by a region of obscurity and confusion, in which we 
need all the clearness which we can give to our inter- 
mediate chain of conceptions, in order that our reason¬ 
ings may be^ coherent and conclusive. Difiereut minds 
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jiiay fbnn aiich chains of conceptions, various, yet each 
consistent with itsfjlf; and depending for their variety, 
only upon different kinds of intellect and of inhdlectiial 
culture. It is our business to seek to establish such a 
clear and firm connexion among our thoughts. It is a 
))art of the Duty of Intellectual Culture, of which we 
formerly spoke (245). The pursuit of speculative Truth, 
under the conditions already stated, and in proportion 
to our powcisS and habits of speculation, is a part of the 
life of a good man. Ho must think as well as feel. 
As we have said (241 and 350), it is his duty to act 
and to think rationally; and w^hat is rational thought, 
he can know only, by carefully unfolding his Reason. 
So far as he really arrives at Speculative Truth, he will 
see more distinctly the Supreme Law of his Being, and 
will have increased means of conforming to it. It is liis 
business constantly to aim at Truth; and ills Progress 
towards Truth, like his Progress towards Moral Per¬ 
fection, can never rightly have an end. Hence, if any 
one were to argue that the opinions to which he had 
been led must be blameless, since he had done all he 
could to arrive at Truth ; we should reply, that a man 
has never done all he can to arrive at Truth; that every 
man should go on to the end of his life, constantly 
endeavouring to obtain a cleartir and clearer view of 
the Truths, on which his Duty depends; and that his 
renouncing this task, and making up his mind that he 
has done idl which he needs to do, is itself a Transgression 
of Duty, which prevents his Errour and Ignorance from 
being blameless. 

CKid. The Inquiry after the Truths wliich are con¬ 
nected with Morality and B^igion, must be conducted 
in a earime and eament disposition. To bring to the 
task any spirit levity, or of ready-made contempt for 
the doctrines whose 'Jtoth we have to examine, is to 
trifle with or pervert oar Duty. Such a spirit makes 
oitt inquiry worthless; and may make us both miso 
chievous and culpable in the influence which wo €»ert 
upon others. Levity or Ridkmlo« whu^ has any tinpu 
b€ iminety, is a most grave ditase» m ab* 
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sence of all due appreciation of tho importance of re¬ 
ligion : and sucli behaviour is the mor^ plainly culpable, 
inasmuch as tho spirit of Levity and Ridicule is incoil- 
sistent with calm and .candid Inquiry. As we have 
said (140), Ridicule implies that the object ridiculed is 
compared with sejme standard, and is deemed so glaringly 
below the standard, as to make comparison absurd. To 
ridicule Religious Opinions, is to take for granted that 
they are unworthy of serious examination. To ridicule 
Religious opinions, does not prove, but assun^es their 
falsity. Ridicule is no test, either of truth or falsehood, 
in the opinion ridiculed; but it is a tost of assumption, 
combined with levity, in the person who so uses it. 
Yet such assumption often carries away with it by 
sympathy the weaker kind of intellects, and puts them 
out of the frame of mind in which they can attend to 
serious inquiry. Ridicule often influences men more 
than argum'^nt; and is more difficult to reply to; be¬ 
cause the replicant has first to ovorcomo the leeling of 
Contempt, in the expression of which the force of 
Ridicule dwells. Bat tliis feeling of Contempt is not 
really any advance towards a disceminent of Truth, 
It may be assumed on the side of Falsehood as well as 
of Truth. It may be communicated by sympathy, by 
the play of fancy, tho ambiguities of language, and the 
fallacies of slnallow thinking, in favour of what is false, 
as well as of what is true. Hence, even those Moralists 
who allow an unlimited Freedom to the Inquiry after 
speculative Truth, still condemn the use of Ridicule 
with regard to Religious Doctrines. To oniplov Jests 
and Grotesque Images, Sarcasms and Sneers, on such 
subjects, is to intoxicate men, while we are heading them 
among the most difficult and dangerous patlis. 

6 O 7 . As implying a degree of Levity, the familiar 
mention of the deeper matters which belong to Religion 
is not without evil. For tlio deeper matters of Religion 
cannot be properly apprehended and meditated upon, 
without a degree of reflexion and abstraction which is 
inconsistent with &miliar mention of them. Tliis is 
eqpedally tha case with the Idea of God. The thought 
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of God, the Author of l>uty, the end of Hope, the 
ever-aiding InteHigence of the World, the ever-present 
Witness of our Thoughts, our Holy Lawgiver, our 
Righteous Judge; cannot fitly be called up in our 
minds, without oeing detained a moment, as the object 
of Reverence. To turn our ihcnghts towards God, is 
almost to address ourselves to him; and we arc not 
thoughtlessly to use words whidi may make this de-* 
maud upon i\s. 

608. Hence a good man will employ the Name 
of God cautiously and sparingly in his speech; and will 
never iutroduco it on any slight occasion, or in any 
trifling spirit. Still less will he employ it as an indi¬ 
cation of some confused vehemence or reckless fierceness 
in his thoughts; as is done iu common Profane Swear¬ 
ing, Such aro the dictates of 2*4atnral Piety. They 
are confirmed by being enjoined by God himself, in one 
of the Ten Commandments given to the Isra:)Utos. Thou 
shali not take the Nome of the Lord thy God in min; 
for the Lord wUl not hold him guiltlees that taJeeth his 
Name in min. And this is further indicated in tho 
teaching of Christ (Matth. V. 35). For the Jews had 
apparently applied the commandment to the name Jb- 
noYAH only; but Christ extends it to every expression, 
in which the thought of God is virtually referred to. 
I eay unto you^ Sweevr not at cdl; neither hyhewem^ 
for it is G^s throne; nor by the earthy for it is his 
footstool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the 
Great King, 

6(09 All the Dujties of which we have been 
speaking may he included in the term Christim Edifi^ 
cation, of which wo have already spoken. But it is 
the Ohtisiaan's doty to edify or communicate religious 
instniction to those around him, in a larger sense. Tho 
body of ChrisMans who are in the world at evety period, 
have it for their business to dSfuse, to the Whole world, 
the knowledge and the apirit of Christ; as the first 
BiSdj^es, iu thdr time, bad this for thrir business, 
^nie tme IHioiples of Christ are always a Vhutehh an 
mdesia, a Body cidl^ out of the great J>ody of the 
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world; not only to be themselves brought to God, but 
to bring all men to God. They are ^ways the Salt of 
the earth; the element by which it is to be preserved 
from corruption. Every Christian is bound to labour 
to make other inch truly Christians, as far as his in- 
duoDcc extends;—^first.'*as we have said, his family and 
neighbours; next, his nation; and then the whole of 
mankind—the whole Human Family'^’of his Brethren. 
Every Christian, and every Community of CHiristians, 
so far as they possess tliiij Christian «s])irit, will be led 
to look nj)on i.hcniselves as Christian Missiotiaru*^^ whose 
business it is to impart to all men llcligioiis ^>utli. 


CflATOUl XIV. 

OATHS. 

610. The injunctions of Jesus Christ which wg 
have referred to (608), and corres])onding precepts given 
by several of his disciples in the Kjustles, have led some 
persons to doubt whether it is allowable for Christians 
to confirm their testimony by Oaths, as the laws of all 
States, ancient and modem, have in some cases required 
them to do. In order to examine this point, w'e shall 
begin by considering Oaths as they aro regarded by the 
of Natural Keligiori. As wo have already said 
(221), we may make, or may wish to make, a promise* 
or a declaration in a manner more earnest, more conside¬ 
rate, more solemn, tlian ordinary. Natural Piety Suggests, ^ 
03 the most solemn way in which this can^be done, the 
doing it with express reference to our belief in God, in 
the presence of other men, in some form of this kind: 1 
prmnise, or I declare, in the presence of God; as God is 
mp Witness; as God U my Jy.dge. jtVe stated that, in 
tile violation of a solemn promise or declaration, the 
transgression of morality is very great, because we have 
willingly and purposely rested a great share of our moral 
progress upon our truthfulness in this instance. It is 
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consistent witl^ this view to confirm a solemn promise 
by an Oath. Fo**^ in the ^e of the religions' man^ the 
end ami aim of our moral prepress is the happiness vhich 
(Tod makes to be the consequence of moral progress 
rightly pursued By acting as in his presence, by pur¬ 
posely leforriug to him as our Wr tness, and as our Judge, 
we involve in the consequences of our acts, so far as we 
can, our total future happiness in this world and the 
nexK If we transgress, we renounce our claim to the 
happiness which God will give to Truthfulness, without 
which no character can be otherwise than depraved. 

611. It may perhaps be objected to the use of such 
expressions us this; In the preseme of God; and the like, 
we make a difierence between one action and another, 
which wc ought not to make; since a religious man will 
do all things as in the presence of God. But to this the 
reply is obvious; that the use of such words brings the 
thought more home to us, for the moment, however 
familiar it may commonly be; and that such public re¬ 
ferences to the truths which we believe in common with 
other men, are among the means by which the belief 
becomes specially efi^tive on our actions. We may 
add, that in those acts which especially consist of words, 
as promises and assertions, the religious thought, which 
ought to accompany our words, may very justly be also 
expressed in weirds. To avoid sins of thought, it may 
bo enough that we think ourselves in the presence of 

, Gofl: but when we have to speak, we may utter this 
thought among the rest, and say that wo spmk as in 
the pi^nce or (jiod. 

612. As an Oath implies hope of the happiness 

w{iich God gives to idrtue; it implies also fear of the 
unhappiness with which he will punish falsehood, and 
especi^y fidsehood committed in a ease in which he has 
been thus appealed to by an Oath. God is re^(axded as 
the avenger of ^ijuty. ^ And this has somenmes been 
expressea in the Oath; (Tod hsing spoken o^ not only 
as the of men, but as the iPtmiiiher Falt^ood. 
In some cates, there likve been e^ed that 

iti prayers for upon the s^eai^ u^hu'break his 
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Oath. But it is more suitable to the Reverence whieh 
we owe to God as our Judge, that we should leave the 
details and mode of his Justice to liim. On the other 
hand, an oath seems to imply a prayer for Divine assist¬ 
ance to enable us to keep our Oath. Man's coiiiinand 
over liia future actions still more over his adbetions and 
wishes, is not abs»»lutc; and temptations may occur, 
ivheu the assistaneo, which religious men seek to obtain 
by prayer, may ho nccih d, in ordor that the sworn, man 
may keep his Oath iriviobtc. 'fliis appears to be implied 
in the phrase used in many Oaths, So help me God; Jta 
me Dettft adjuvet, 

616. It has been said by some, that these phrases 
mean: On tfyit condition alone, and no other, may God 
help me: If I break this oath, may he cease to help me, 
and leave me to misery. On this view, the clause. So 
kelp me God^ has been spoken of as a kind of Imprecation. 
But it is dfdicult to accept tliis view. If this were the 
sense intondcd> the more proi>cr expression would be> So 
hUs9 me Gody So reward me God^ or. So save me God; 
expressions which are not commonly used in Oaths, 
The expression, So help me (iod^ agrees very well with 
the view which we have given of a solemn promise, that 
upon our truthfulness in this instance, we are willing to 
risk our whole moral progress; or, as the religious man 
rather views the matter, our favour in tho eyes of God, 
and the happiness which he can give. For in incurring 
such a risk, a m-au may well say, “May God help me to 
escape this danger." And tho word So^ in this formula, 
must then moan; “May God so truly strengtjum mo 
when I am weak, as I truly intend to use all my strength 
in order to keep my Oath*." 

* This view, that the expression So help me God cannot be 
understood as imprecatory, is still more manifiwtly true, when, 
we take into consideration the forms equivalent or nearly equivalent, 
which are used on various occasions.- So help me God and hi* Hoip 
Goipel*i one of these forms, cannot, without great, violence to its 
obvious meaning, be taken as an imprecatory expression. And in 
die Ordination Services, where the most solemn declarations are 
plainly intended, the expression So help ^ne God is varied and 
paraphrased in accordance with the view maintained in the text. 
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014. It has sometimes been objected to the use of 
Oaths, that it is irreverent towards 6od, to employ his 
name, and invoke his agency, for the purpose of carrying 
on human afiairs. But we reply to this, that an Oath 
is really an act reverence. We do not dqiibt that God 
docs so far attend to human afPair’^ that he judges our 
actions, and will punish us if we. commit wilful and 
dcliber^ &lsehood. We do not pretend to call in his 
agency; but to express our conviction that he will act as 
our judge. A lalsehood, uttered with this thought 
brought before us, is really a more flagrant sin against 
lum, and must be supposed to draw upon us a heavier 
punishment, than an oflense done thoughtlessly. In 
short, in an oath we do not protend to direct the attention 
of God to man, but the attention of man to God* 

615. We may add, that an Oath, by referring the 
matter to the Providence of God, secures us from all 
claim of regard to man. If we had, unswem, to give 
evidence which would inflict loss or disgrace upon a very 
powerful roan, or a very dear friend, the person might, 
if he were one who thought that somo falsehoods are 
exciisablie, expect us to vidthhold or distort the truth, for 
his benefit or exculpation; but no one holds Perjury to 
be excusable; and the fact of our giving our evidence 
on Oath, at once destroys all expectation that we will 
violate or trifle with the truth. It destroys this expecta* 
tionso completely, that even the personproved to be guilty, 
feels commonly no resentment against the Witnesses who 
prove him so. This could resmt from nothing but from 
the estji^b|i8hmont of an absolute and supreme obligation 
to tell the truth, such as an Oath alone can establish. 

616. IiLtiiead of using the name of God, the phrase 

/ solemnly and the like, have sometimes been 

u^. The reason for this substitution would be ineli¬ 
gible if the phrase were employed to avoid a recognition 
of the existence of God: but among men who beilieye 

The enswen to q^aeetKm* there proposed*. IFIg yoUi do: ihuft end 
tbut^MHoe thmet I wUl do so by tha halp ^Goit J wtB doao^Uie 
hard hoimg my helper: / vig e^eavour ZiOrd.^ei^p my 

halper* foefy no one vcRild esQ these Impcemcnir 
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that God will judge them, it does not appear what sense 
can be convoyed by the w’ord solemnii/^ except that they 
recollect that there will be such a judgment. If the 
expression do not excite the same thought as if they had 
saidj In the prcit nee oj (Jodi it docs iu:>t seem to have 
any nleaning. 

6 1 7 . It is somotitties said, that if a man cannot be 
believed nyion his word, he cannot he lielievcd upon his 
oath; that if ho wdll commit falsehood, he will cofntnit 
perjury. And undoubtedly, a ])CTfectly good man is 
as incapable of tiie one, as of the other, A person in 
’whom the operative principle of "I'nith is completely 
cstiiblished and developed, will not t(*ll a lie; and on him, 
an Oath would produce no eftect w*hich could not be 
produced without it. Jhit the world is not composed 
of perfectly good men. The moral culture of many, we 
may say, of most persons, is very imperfeiit, with regard 
to 'Truth. Besides that they often sj)eak thoughtlessly, 
there are kinds and occasions of falsehood, which they 
deem allowable or excusable. We have noticed some of 
these, in speaking of Cases of Conscience respecting 
Truth. We have there stated that onr moral culture 
requires entire truthfulness; or, as the religious man 
will express this, that God’s api>rovai cannot be given 
to anything short of entire truthfulness. But men, in 
their common daily acti(»ns, do not think much of their 
moral culture, and of God's approval. The object of an 
Oath is, to raise them from their common mood, in 
which, they claim excuses and allowances for falsehood, 
into that state of mind w^hich the thought ^of God’s 
judgments is fitted to call forth. And Oatns doljfroduco** 
this effect. Men's minds are solcmuizedtc^by this f6rm 
of an engagement. Cndor this impression of an Oath, 
they no longer claim excuses and allowances for their 
falsehood. They speak with consideration and gravit;^. 
If they give testimonv on Oatii, they .are careful in their 
recoUecuon of the fa'^t. If they promise on Oath, they 
are watchful over themselves for the future.' 

618. The Oaths commonly in use among men are 
prinoipaJly (^the two kinds just referred to; Oaths of 
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Testimony or Assertion, and Oaths of Promise or £n» 
gai^oment for the future. Oaths of Testimony impose 
upon us an especial duty of careful recollection and exact 
narration. The formula used in the administration of 
English law expresses this; it requires men to speak 
thi truihy the wfiole truths and nothing tut the truths 
touching the matter in question,' But in the cases in 
which this is employed judicially, it is for the Tribunal, 
rath^ than for the Witness, to determine what is the 
whole truth touching the matter in question: and the 
English Courts of Law expect only that the Witness 
shadl answer the questions put to him. They also excuse 
him from doing this, when the answer would criminate 
himself. Those definitions of the Obligation of the 
Witness, are also the definitions of his duty a Wit- 
'ness. As a lover of Justice, it will often be right for a 
man to do much more than this. 

319. In the same manner. Oaths of Assertion; as 
when we declare the value of our income, or of anything 
belonging to us; impose upon us a Duty of careful 
examination of the matter concerning which wo assert; 
and an entire sincerity in asserting, without reserve, 
equivocation, or straining of the truth. Thus an Oath 
that wo have not received or paid money, or reward, (as 
in oaths against bribery at elections, sale of ecclesiastical 
ofhecs, and the like,) is violated not the less, if the money 
be received and paid by some contrivance which escapes 
detection, or evades the law. 

620, Oaths of Promise with regard to special acts 
arc not much in use among us. We do not require a 
^ man to swear tliat he will perform a contract, or resign 
an office, ot ^he like. The Law has other ways of 
enforcing its Will, on such points. Our Oaths of £n-» 
gagement for the future are, for the most part, promises 
of a general course of action; and promises of certain 
dispositions as suitable tp tbe condition to which we 
look forward. Thus we have Oaths of Office administered 
to Magistrates, Judge^ Jury-men, LegisLators, and to 
the Soveragn himseU; and ^tiia of 
nistered to the subject. In these Gating .the* Bwearer 
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engages to conform to the Laws of the T^and in the 
discnargo of his ollioc; and also, goruirally, to act with 
care, impartiality, and equity. ITo promises to bo faithful 
to the law*, and to the intention of the law; which inten¬ 
tion is understood ‘to be, the admioistrj'tion of justice. 
The subject promi&es^l^/«»_^AVwc /3 to the Sovereign; which 
was formerly fiirtlier o,xplained in the Oath iteelf: Ipro-^ 
mu(e to La true and faithful, fo ike King^ and not to know 
of any ill or damage i nUndtul him uuthout dfending him 
thetefrom. 1'licsc Oaths itU engage the swearer to that 
conduct, and those dispositions, whicii morality would 
require without the Oath. For th*^ Magistrate's Duty 
is generally to administer the law, to regard the intention 
of the law, and t<» identify this intention with justice 
(235). And the Subject s Duty is generally, as wo have 
already said (233), a willing obedience to the laws, an 
allcction for his country, a love of its institutions and of 
its constitution, a loyalty tt* its sovereign. There m.ay 
bo special cases of exception to those Duticf; as when 
the Magistrate cannot look upon a particular law as 
other than unjust: or when the l^uty of Allegiance 
is broken, under the pressure of a case of extreme neces¬ 
sity. Oaths such as we liavc just mentioned, which 
engage tho Swearer to that course of action which forms 
the General Rule of Morality, are inconsistent with a 
contemplation of the cases of Exception, as prominent or 
frequent. A person cannot, without the guilt of Peijury, 
take an Oath to administer the laws faithfully and justly, 
if he believe that to administer tho laws faithfuUy will 
be to commit habitual injustice. A Subject cannot swear 
allegiance to the reigning Sovereign, if.he not only believe 
him to be an usurper, but if he also be rea iy to join in 
a scheme for deposit^ him, if a favourable occasion should 
arise. Oaths of Oti^e, of Allegiance, and tho like, are 
to he taken in such a manner, as to identify the citizen’s 
Duties with bis Obligations: and by being Oaths, they 
further express his conviction that the discharge of Duties, 
and therefore of legal Obligations, is the only way to 
obtain riie approval of God, and the happiness which 
he bestows his approval. 
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621. Besides the general moral engagements con¬ 
tained in Oaths of Office, such Oaths often include some 
specification of a particular subject, with a prescribed 
course of action relative to it; thus, the Enghsh Sove¬ 
reign, at his Coronation, swears that be will maintoin the 
Protestant Retbrmod Religion n<s established b^ Law: 
Members of Parliament take a siipilar Oath: Officers of 
special bodies, as Colleges and Corporations, in many cases 
take Oaths to observe the Special Laws of their body, 
to maintoin its privileges, c^nd the like. Along with 
the Oath of Allegiance to the Sovereign, there has often 
boon demanded an Oath of Allegiance also to his Heirs; 
or an Oath of Tlennnciation of the Obligation of Obe¬ 
dience to some rival Authority: as in tliis country, we 
have, in addition to the Oath of Allegiance, the Oath of 
Abjuratlovt^ in which w'o abjure the Authority of the Pope, 

622. All such Oaths require of him, who takes 
them, a sincere and unchanging purpose tc do whut he 
thus engages to do. 

For instance, Tf an officer of a corporation, having 
sworn to maintain the Established Religion, should 
afterwards endeavour to overthrow it, by the use of his 
official power; it would be no exculpation for him to 
say that he had become convinced that the Established 
Religion was erroneous. If a man has entered upon an 
office engaging himself to a certsun course of official 
conduct, and afterwards, thinks such conduct wrong; 
he is bound by Justice and Truth to give up his office; 
and cannot honestly pursue any other course. In this 
case, as in otliers. Law supplies the Definition, which u 
reijuisite to give form to Justice. The Oath of Office is 
^e e^ressicKi of a Contract between the Body and the 
inffividual. If he breaks tho Contract, and keejra his 
share of the advantage which it gave, be is guuty of 
fraud and falsehood, aggravated by Perjuiy. 

623. An in^r^i question in many eases of this 
kind is, how the Oath k to be %fU 0 rpr^«d^ Of coume, a 
Promise so made,^ Ifice other Promises, is to be into:** 
preted according to the common intention^ of the two 
parties; or aiCocadmg to what is the intgatitin <it the 
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party imposing tlio Oafch, anrl is understood to bo its 
intention by the pnrty taking the Oatii. And this is, 
aceordingly^ tho Rulo generally given. The Knle is 
stated by saying that ,the Oath is to be nndcr-tood 
teenvd^m avtrmmi ImiHvtimlis, But Ix'To the question 
occurs, in Oaths of oTice, and tho lik'*, Who are the 
Parties hot ween whom the transaction takes place? 
Who is the Trnr»oscr of ihc Oath? 

(>24. We reply, that, ia Oaths of OiHee, thc'lim- 
poser is The State; which ,v\' have already described as 
a pemiament Moral Agent; and whicli is, of cemrse, 
capable of Injing P;«ity ( ontj-jici. State is tlie 
Imposcr of all tiich (Jariw; for all Oliices derive their 
Anthority from the Stale*, nud a.ll Special Corporations 
derive, from the State, their power of making Laws; 
and therefore, tho Authority of their liaws. Ilericc 
those Oaths, which express the conditions on 'which the 
anthority. oi the advantages of tho Odiec, arc assigncii 
to tho individiiul, express the conditions imposed upon 
him by the Stale. 

025. The Slate, as wo have said (374), is one and 
permanent, ■while the persons of whom it consists are 
many and transitory. The Intention of tho State is 
expresseil in tho langiugo of the Oath; and if there be, 
in this, anything which requires interpretation, the L;awrs 
and Legislative Proceedin'; i "which acetmipanied the 
enactment of the Oath nuiy often aid in pointing out 
the right interpretation. But tliis is not the main 
source of interpretation. The State continues to exist 
after each such act of Le^.‘'’lation: and the State which 
to-day imposes the Oath, is not identical wdth the Legis¬ 
lature which, many years, perhaps centurion ago, enacted 
it. The State may itself interjiret the Oath, by a 
Declaratory Act; and may often prefer this course 
to the substitution of a new and clearer Oath ; on the 
ground of many inconveniences ■which-attend tlie cliange 
of ancient and usual forms. Tliero are also ether ways, 
in which the State may give its interpretations Of the 
Oaths which it imposes; as in the decisions of Courts 
of Law, and the like. But yet, if these interpretations 
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1)6 in apparent contradiction vitli the most obvious 
meaning of the ^rords of the Oath, religious men and 
lovers of truth, especially if they have not fully con^ 
sidered the difficulties of such legislation, will be shocke<l 
with the incoi^^uity; 4nd the offense thus g\ven to 
them, may be a reason for the SItAto changing trie form 
of the Oath. 

626. There are cases in which even the silence 
and inaction of the State may be looked upon as imply¬ 
ing, in some measure, its vi.?w of the meaning of an 
Oath. If an Oath contain clauses which plainly imply 
usages or conditions notoriously obsolete, and if it be 
still enforced by Authority; it may bo reasonably 
supposed that the State, the Imposer of the Oath, is 
aware of the practical omission of what is obsolete, and 
acquiesces in it. But here, also, when the discrepance 
between the words of the Oath and the practice becomes 
glaring, it is desirable, on that account, co alter the 
words, in order to avoid the shock which the incon¬ 
gruity causes to religious men and lovers of truth, 
who have not fully considered tho difficulties of such 
legislation. 

627. Yet there may be other reasohs which may, 
for a time, balance this; and may reasonably prevent 
the change from taking place. The doctrine, that an 
implication of, and reference to, obsolete conditions, in 
the words of an Oath, renders it desirable or right to 
rulter tho Oath, cannot be carried out rigorously. For 
such is the donstant progress of human a&irs, and such, 

Jn consequence, the constantly proceeding changes in 
thq use of terms, that we cannot employ words which 
^11 not, after a time, Imply^ something no lon^r ex¬ 
isting in practice. And this implication of obsolete 
things does not necessarily make the words of an Oath 
unfit to be retained. When we swear AU^mxnce to our 
Lard the King, the terms Alleffime& and 
Soverei^ Xord, imply the relations of the todsi system; 
but the Oath has been still properly retauiedit being 
understood, by the State and by the Swef»er, that the 
fidet^y which is thas denoted, is sttdi dis, suits the 
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altered relations of tbc Governor and governed; and 
this has been supposed, at every atr^ of the gradual 
change, from the original to the present condition of the 
Constitution, 'fhe san>o implication would be involved 
in an Oath it^ which the terms fealty^ homage^ 

should occur; but su^h an Oath would not, on that 
account, bo a bad on^. In like manner, if the terra of 
an ancient form should engage ns to worship a person, 
the sense being to show personal res])ect ami reganl, (as 
in the English Marriage Service} we might still use the 
form with a safe conscience. JVnd tlnis, when the terms 
of an Oath have gradually changed their meaning, or 
become obsolete, or inapplicahk* to the oxi-JT-ing state of 
things, if the State continue to impose the Oath, it may 
be supposed that in imposing it, tho State assents to the 
modiheatiou of meaning whidi is necessar}’’, in order to 
make the declaration significant and applicable. And 
the person iaking tbc Oath, if he intends to fulfil the 
engagomeut as nearly as tlie altered condition of tilings 
allows him to do, may be considered as taking it in tfve 
seme, of the Imposer; and tbemforc nmy do so with a 
good conscience. 

628. If it be objected to this, that we thus make 
Custom the Interpreter of the Law, instead of making 
Law the Regulator of tho Custom ; we reply, that the 
Custom, which we take for this purpose, is Custom 
sanctioned by the State; that is, by the Giver and 
Guardian of tho Law. We may add, that to a great 
extent, we cannot avoid making Custom, or, more 
properly speaking. History, the Interpreter of the Law; 
for Custom and History determine tho meaning of words 
and phrases; and often deterniino them to have a 
different sense, when used in official formulte, and when 
used in common speech; as wo see in innumerable 
examples in laws and law proceedings. History mo¬ 
difies the relations of men, classes, i^ffices, and oecupa- 
tions, from time to time; and must necessarily momfy 
the meaning of the language in wbicli such things are 
spoken ofi 

629. If we were to insist upon thisthat Laws 
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and Oaths should always be interpreted according to 
the common usouje of speech at the present day;—we 
should make it necessary to alter a great part of our 
present law language; and on such a supposition, no 
oaths could be employed, except 1)heir term|i weri>—either 
so general as in apply alike to^ all periods of history, 
which would deprive them of ail special meaning, and 
of all eflfector oIsc, except their terms were constantly 
changed, as fast as common Language and the relations 
of nWn change; and the chi^ngcs thus requisite would 
need to be made every few years. This would defeat 
the purpose of many of our Oaths; which is, to produce 
a permanence, and continuity, in the general structure 
of otir institutions (as, for instaucc, Colleges,) in spite 
of the constantly proceeding historical changes. 8uc)i a 
course of public adininistration would require a per¬ 
petual interfeicjice of the Legislature, for the purpose of 
remodelling Oaths; which interference winld, in fact, 
be a constant innovation. Those who wish for the 
permanence of ancient Institutions, arc aware of this; 
and arc vctv reluctant to alter ancient forms; and 
Oaths among the rest. 

630. If the person, taking an Oath, of which the 
object is plainly the permanence of the Institutions 
to which it refers, assent cordially to this purj) 080 , this 
cordial agreement in purj)ose with the Iroposer, (for the 
State, by retaining the Oath, must be supposed to assent 
to the object of the Oath,) will enable the Juror to 
interpret, also, in the sense of the Imposer, the parts of 
it which are obsolete and inapplicable. Ho will neces¬ 
sarily’ interpret such parts> so that they shall be in 
consistency wih the main purpose. There are many 
cases, in which great changes have been gradually 
effected in the institutions to which Oaths refer; changes, 
not produced at any period wilfully, but brought in 
necessarily, in ord^r to ke^p the Institutions in coherence 
with the general sUte of the nation, and to carry on the 
design and business of the Institution. It is evident, 
that ixt such cases, to revive, at the present day, the 
obsolete usages and conditions vihich the t^jmis oi such 
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Oaths originally denoted, would be to defeat the main 
purpose of the Oaths; niimely, tbc% Stability of the 
Institutions. Such restoration of Antujuity would be a 
most perilous muovation,. Such a literal tidelity would 
be a real troachcr^'^ or at least a ]>racti:al hostility, to 
the purpose of the Founders, 

(131. Even if tUo jiredcecssors of the present gene¬ 
ration were to blame in admitting such cfianges, (although 
in many causes tlay ]«ad no choicii in the matter,) ^still 
the present giaicration hav'i mheritod the changtvi stato 
of the Institution, and eannot. however much they 
might wish and try to di.' recall the original condition 
of things. All ilioy can do, so long ns tiie State does 
not «;liango the Dalhs, i‘« to ob&iTVc them, iiiteqireting 
them ill good faith, .according to oxi'^tiug conditions, 
notorious to the State as well as to tliC jurors. But 
probably, in such there may bo no nec'd to blame 

preceding gc.’icrations, Jo order to exculpate the prcfscnt. 
Probably each gencrati^m, in its turn, has had the sumo 
excuse. The changes were gradual; (nmii gcnci-ation 
interpreted the ancient Oath in goodt faith; :iud ini ended 
to lulfil it, as nearly as altered ciTcuuistaiicc.s permitted, 
in the sense of tlic Founders ; and, iheiefore, as we have 
said, truly in the sense of Ihc Impo-scr. And if there 
have been this continued good fiiith, regulating the 
practice of succeeding generations, tuch practice may be 
taken as an liitcrjuojtation of the engagement, sanctioned 
by the Imy>oscr, 

(332. It is however quite necessary’ to attend care¬ 
fully to the condition, that the ])iacti('c of each gcmcratiou 
should be adoptc'd m good ; in order to give it 
authority as an Interpretation. If uit;o dcri.ate from the 
course which the terms of their eugageineut imply, 
wantonly, carelessly, or uuut!CC‘.ssarily, they are, no 
doubt, guilty of breaking tlieir eugagoment; and if an 
Oa.th have been taken as «a eonfirniation of it, guilty 
of Perjury. If they have disregarded both the- Purpose 
of the Founder, and the liOtter of the Oath which 
ho framed, they are without any excuse. The changed 
circumstances of the times, which make literal ob> 
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sorvancc of tlie cogagctnent impossible, do not thereby 
make tlio Oath unmeaning. It must be carefully inter- 
pr^od according to the intention of the Founder; 
admitting,' into the Interpretation, only such changes 
of the meaning of terms and details, as have l>een 
produced by tae general progress of change; and not by 
any purposes different from those of the Founder. 
Each generation, of the menihcrs of an Institution, 
end< 3 avouring, in care and gr)od faith, to conform to 
their engagements, may authority as Interpreters 
of their own Rules, bat not as Rivals of the Founder, 
633. Moreover, in order thus to act in good faith, 
it is not sufficient that the existing members of the* 
Instiiution so conduct it, and so apply its Laws, that 
they do what they conceive the .hViunder would haxe 
wished to be done, if he had lived in present times. 
This Supposition, of what the Foimdor wmdd have wished, 
is far too vague to afford any good ground of action. 
To make such a Supposition the Interpretation of the 
en^gements prescribed by the Founder, is contrary to 
the nature of an engagement. In a Contract, it is not 
sufficient to do what we suppose the other party wottld 
^mjsh ; we must do what we Aaw eontrocUd to do. The 
same is the case in an Institution with written Laws, 
which we have engaged to observe. 'Che Founder has 
made his body of Laws, and his Oaths, because he was 
not content with a general statement of the purposes 
which he wished to promote; just as all LegislatorB 
prescribe detailed modes of action, and not merely 
gcnejraLcourees of action. The Founder has prescribed 
means, in snbservience to bis end. If some of these 
have been silently excluded by time, without any choice 
of ours, wo may blamelessly acquiesce in the exclusion; 
.and perhaps we may deem the Founder short-sighted; 
as, in truth, no Legislator is long-sighted and sagacious 
enough to provide for all the changes which arrive. But 
we may not, without blame, substitute other means for 
his, when wo have a choice. We may not, after en- 
ga^^ng to conform to his plan, reject it, and substitute 
one of our own. 
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634. Wliat degree of particularity it is prudent to 
introduRC into the s[>ecial liAws of JUistitutious, with a 
view to tlicir permanence, is a <|ucsljoiii of Polity, which 
■we sliall not here consider. But it. is evident that if 
particiilijr details and arrangements, wl ich are judicious 
at first, are prcscribetl by Jjaws ; and itf the l^aws are 
interpreted according V/ the Rules above laid dowTi; 
such Laws will contribute greatly to tlic permanence of 
the rnstitntions, so regulated; an<l will tend to Siecure 
tlieir consistent efFiv‘<^tiven^'!Ss in promoting their original 
object, amid the c:(teraal changes which the course of 
the national hiator}’^ brings. 

6^^’i. l?»nt though wo must thus, allow to tlie 
State,—the Iinposer of the Oai.lis, and other Engage¬ 
ments, which we are now speaking of,—some range 
of power, in inlerprethig tlie terms of such engagements 
in a sense different from the original sense; and though 
wc must f old that the Interpretation of the Iinposer 
relieves the Conscience of the Juror; wc must not carry 
this doctrine and its apjdication too far. There arc 
.strong moral reasons for being careful on that side. 
The 8tate may be regardoil as having, for one of its 
objects, the monil Education of the people; and its 
Laws, and the administration of its Laws,^ are^among 
the means by which it promotes this object. And it 
will fail in toching lessons of Truthfulness by its Laws, 
if it lightly sanctions an intoriiretatiou of an (Mth which 
differs from the obvious sense of the words. By the 
currency of such forced interjirctations, so sanctioned, 
many jiersons will he led to carelessness and iurlifference 
about Truth, in taking such engagements; and thus the 
State liccomes a teacher of immorality. 

636. And again, on the other part; though the 
-Juror’s conscience may he relieved in such cases, it can 
hardly be quite satisfied; especially when the interpre¬ 
tation is only presumedy from tlie silent acquiescence 
of the State in notorious changes. For tlie notoriety 
may be imperfect, and the; acquiescence must be more 
or less doubtful. ITie silence of the State may imply, 
not that it acquiesces in the existing practice, but 
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that, though it disapproves of the practice, the time 
aud the occasion for legislative interference have not yet 
arrived. In this case, the Juror does not swear accord¬ 
ing to the interpretation of the Inipoacr; and his 
conscience must \\e thci more disturbed, according as this 
is more probably tlie case, 

637- Hence, in all cases in whicli there is a mani¬ 
fest contradiction between the words of an engagement, 
and the sense in which it is commonly performed ; and 
especially if there has not been -my authoritative sanction 
of the usual practice; it is desirable, on moral grounds, 
to alter the W'ords, so as to remove the contradiction. 
The Legislators ought to endeavour to do this, as acting 
for the State, and being, on its behalf, desirous of pro¬ 
moting Truthfulness and Integrity. The Jurors ought 
to aim at the liko alteration, as l^iiig desirous of having 
no grounds for dissatisfaction in their consciences. And 
sina.* in England, every man has, by Petitien or other¬ 
wise, the means of seeking a Legislative cliange; the 
persons who are Tcquirecl to take an Oath or an Engage¬ 
ment, under circumstancos such as have been described, 
are bound in conscience, whon the contradiction between 
tho wdrds and the practice is apparent, and still more, 
if all sanction of tlie practice be wanting, to aim, by 
constitutional means, at the removal of the contradiction. 

1138. In this discussion on the subject of tho 
interpretation of Oaths and Engagements, we have had 
♦o toucli upon questions which rather concern the 
Duties of Truth, than the subject of Natural Piety, 
with which we began. But this could not easily 
avoided: for the Duties of Truth, though they belong to 
all our en^gt-ments, are never scT carefully studied as 
when thoy^dhpend upon our most solemn engagements; 
naively, which are confirmed by Oati^. And 

though breaking of an Oath is an Offense against 
Piety/a transgres^on of the Reverence duo to God, and 
a disreg^ ct. the -Fear of his. Pnnishment; it is so, 
heoimse he-ia tfie God of Truth, and wiH punish Feijnry 
asii^avated'Falsehood. ^ 
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Chapter XV^. 

OATEH OF C tnaSTlANS. 

NVl liavc already' of ^)atlH iis "cnoral, 

as a ousicmi arising fi «m tho dirtatos of natural Piety; 
we have nuw tti speak of Oiristiaii Caths as a Christiaa 
Ordiiian'H;, The Oaths cofnuioidv’ used in tiiis country 
contain a reference to Christianity. The ancient form 
of the Oath was that the dimn* touched the Gospels^ 
and said, Ila me Deus adjucH tj; hae Hmicta Dei 
Krangel'ui ; and tlic present form is, tiint in taking tho 
(Jatli he holds the Gospel in his hand, ;ukI l.issoa the 
hook after saying Sn Iclft me (wd. 

GlO. Christian iJaths liove Iven taiieu in various 
forms. Air to its genor.il chani/'tor, the t)3*dinance is 
supported hy varIotv> linmuds; iVatiinil Piety ha-s iniidc 
the use of Oaths Ul^’et‘t^;d, hi the-h'vvisli Itovelatiou 
Wi 2 find them abundantly u‘=!e<' ansi ajipioved and 
enjoined hy God. (d;rist and his sanctioned 

the use of Oath'i hy their ijraetice, but no\\I.ere clearly 
enjoined them. There arc evin :,oine pa^ssages in the 
Nev/ Testauient A\lncli have bicn understood a.s for¬ 
bidding Oaths, hut without good ground for such an 
intorprotation. And the Universal Usage of Christian 
CoTniJiunitie.^, down to modern times has given its 
authority to that interpretation of the Christian Pre¬ 
cepts, which allows tlic use of Oaths on solemn oeca- 
sion.s. Wii shall fuither illustrate some of these asser¬ 
tions. 

641, Among the Israelites, the custom of swearing 
on solemn occasions existed, and is constantly taken for 
granted in the Old Testament. Oaths are there com¬ 
manded as a part of tho iisna] judicial procedure: Thus 
£xod. xxii. 1X, if a man deliver unto his neighbour an 
ox, &c. and it die, or be hurt, or be driven away, no 
man seeing it, Then shall an oath of the Lord be fieiweeii 
them both. And Psalm xv. 4, it is mentioned among 
tlie characters of a good man, that he steearelh to his 
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nei{fhlM)ut\ and disappointeth hint iioty though it he to 
hu own hindrance. The denunciations of God’s anger 
against false swearing, imply a sanction of swearing 
when truly employed; and we cannot suppose God to 
disapprove of tiro practice, when he is repeatedly repre¬ 
sent^ as himsolf liaving sworn an oath to Ab/ahani 
(Gen. xxii. Ifi), to David (Paj* na Ixxxix. S), and to 
the people of Israel on various occasions (Isai. xlv. 23; 
tlereip. xUx. 13; li. J4; Amos vi. 8). The command, 
Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy G<hI in 
nahif implies that the name might l>e used on important 
and hi occasions; aind tho command appears litted to 
keep up the solemn reverence for the thought of God, 
which an Oath implies. 

642. When Jesus Christ taught tho true imj>on 
of the law of Moses, he noticed, among other things, tlie 
Jewish practice of Oatheb His injunctions, ou this 
subject, w'cre to the same ^ect as with regard to othc‘r 
parts of the Jewish usages. As with regard to re¬ 
taliation, to divorce, to honouring of parents, to angry 
expressions, the Jewish teachers had made subtle dis¬ 
tinctions as to what was and was not a transgres¬ 
sion of the law, while they had neglected the spirit 
of the law; so with regard to sw*earing. The trivial 
and thoughtless use of forms of swearing bad become 
common, and the teachers had laid dr»vvn rules as to 
which of these forms were binding, and wliich were not 
so. In this, in the other cases, Christ rejects these 
ciistinctions, and says of such cases (Matth. v. «S4), I sag 
unto you., Swear not at all. That this is the import 
of his Words, is plain from the course of teaching in this 
plaOe. Christ begins by saying (v. 17), Thlnh not that 
I am come to destrog the law and the prophets ; and then 
^es on to various points, with tne expressions, Ye 
ftaee heard it hath h^n said hg them of old time *. .But 
I sag unto you (y. 21, 22, 27> 28, 31, 32, 38, 39)> 
And the same form he uses here: Ye haee heard that 
it hath been said (v. 33), Thou shalt not ferewear thgse^y 
hut shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths : hut I Mg 
unto gou^ Steear not at alL If, in this instan^, he bad 
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forbidden judicial Oaths, it is plain that he wonid have 
been destrojdng the law and the pfoplicts. For the 
Law enjoined judicial Oaths, as we liavc seen; and if 
a hearer of Clirist., tliihkinjL*; to (obey had rof!ise<l 
to ans./er upon his Oath bt^l'orc a judge,^-lie ^\ou]d have 
been violatiim tlie lav of Mos(‘s, and of his country, 
as wc have se<'n. >Vc do not iliul ^hat < ’hrist was 
ever accused of havinir violated the law of lAfoses in 

4 I * 

this part of his teachin<^ And when we ionsider 
how difi'erent the Oaths he spol\(‘ of were in f‘rin from 
the judiciiil Oaths of tiie dews, it s(x*uis iiiipossihlo to 
suppose that his hcar(;rs would understand him to speak 
of these. 


(i43. In this jiassage, Christ rclers to what had 
been said, namely, T//ou shaft perform ihe Lord 
thp oaths. I3iit we learn fioiu ancither jms.-ugi* that this 
hnil been sa,id with variems disiinctioiis. ]n jMattli. 


xxiii. Itf, C'hrist reproaches the Scrilx's and riiarisoes 
on this subject: UOc nnfo yoa^ ye h/ind yuhlesy irh\ch 
say^ Whosoerer shall steear hy ihe iemple. if is aoi/any ; 
Lai whosoever shall swear hy the yiM of ihe Mwph\ he is 
<t debtor . *And trhosoever shall swan' hy the aJiar^ it 


is nothiny; hat whosoerer sweareth hy the yift that is 
upon the altar^ he ’ls ynilty. And he then exi-lalus, that 
all these distinctions, whicli wero used to show Oaths to 


be no Oaths, were futile, (v. J7, l.Q, 20, 21, 22), The 
temple sanctifieih the, yold ... the altar sauel 'ijidh ike yift. 
Whosoever staill swear hy the altar., sweoreih hy tt^ and' 
hy all thinys tJutreon. Whoso shall sicearhy the Umph^^ 
sweareih hy and him that dwellcth therein, lid that 
shall swear hy heaven^ sireareth hy the- throne of (xhd., 
and hy him that sitleth thereon. These are very forcible 
considerations against ihe light or familiar use of Oaths; 
but of no apparent force to overthrow the Jewish law 
which, given by God himself^ had till then permitted 
and enjoined Oaths. Indeed, the precept given by 
Obrist^ Swear not at alL cannot lx» considered as 
having reference to judicial Oaths. The forms men> 
tioned of ^wcaringt by ’heaven., hy Jerusalem,, &c., were 
VOL. i. ' ,0 
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not judicial fonns, and the precept is comLined with 
olJier pnscepts which would put an end to all judicial 
contests: Jlesisit not evil... A if on f/ num will sw) 
th.ee at lon\ an I take awap th.\^ ceui.^ let him hare ihy 
eloak also (Mat«h. 40). \ "hen Christ says S?), 

fjf l yonr commanicatiou he. Yei ^ yea ; 
whateorrer is muee than eoineth uf erll.^ we may 
readily apply this to judicial Oaths, f«)r tlicsc come ;is 
lawsuits como, from the cupidity and au^or, the falst - 
hood and levity of man. Oath*? ron'K- oi’ evil souroes^ 
and judicial Oaths amon^' others; hut there is in tlie 
TireCLpts now referred to notluTig which dt^nios tlicni^ 
so far us they are evil?, to he uec'>sir>’ evils, as all 
judicia) proceedings may be said to be, if wo look at 
their origin. 

(>•14. j^C(K>rdingly, it i.s related that Christ (Matth, 
xxvi. Cii) held his peace when he was accpsfd till the. 
hiyh priest said vnto him., I adjure ilm- hy the livxvy 
Ood.^ that* thou tell me whethfiX' thou he the Christ.^ the 
i%)n of God. lie then avisw&red., Thou feast said; or, 
Jis St, Hlark gives the answer (xiv, 02% 1 am. This is 
conceived l)y commentators to be a submiscion to an 
Oath imposed in a judicial procodurt. An Oath for 
judicial jmr])osos is mentioned wdth apparent approval 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews (vi. lo), An oath far 
eonfirmailun is the end of all strife j and this is stated, 
in order to explain Gods condescension, in accommodating 
himself to the customs of men, lus when he swore to 
Abraham; thus adding to one immutable tiling, God's 
promise, another immutable tbiiig, his oath. It cannot 
be'supposed that such illustrations and expressions 
would have been used by the writer, if he had held the 
oaths of men to be sinful. 

(545. For the like reasons, wc cannot understand 
the precept pven by St. James as applicable to Judicial 
Oaths, it IS almost a verbal ^petition of the words of 
Ch^t (James v. IS), But above all things^ myhrethreny ' 
swmr .twt^ mithet by neither by the earthy neither 

by oath; hut let your yea be yea;jmdyour 
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ttaiu ye fall mtn con<leninalihn<. This precept 

occurs in an K]>lstl<' in Avhich tin’s jjfovrninu'nt of the 
tonguo iy optscially chvelfc on (ch. hi). Tt docs not 
tX5cur along \\ ith prccriSts for tho)Cond»*,et of Christians 
in th/ir iTitcjrcours<j world; Cut is connected 

with injunctions of tli' feelings 'A’liit h were lo V* excited 
by tlie ajsproijcliiiig coming of the* l/'i-d. Thus cb. v. S, 
Be yaii^hf ., ./or fhe en.aiiiy vf th*' Lot'f draa^Hh nujh^ 
vor. Ca7»/7<- KUfI atjanii^t imoihi r., .hekold.^ the 
jtidffo silmuhah, hiJ‘'ire the >bm\ ver, 10, 'Cake ihe ffrophetn 
b'r an iwampfr of pai tenet , ver. 1*2, Almm all flthiySy 
utrrar noL \er. Vi^ fs (ti>a ajlla'lfdlhhha>pray^ Is 
ant/ merry? hd hhu slny ll. is plnin that 

wo have hero a train of injunctions recpccting the 
seriousness of thought ami dcnieari{uir wliich were 
suited to the n“ar coming of the Lord ; and it is 
evident thi»t am light or trivia] miniiion of sacred 
things*, such as fajuiliar svvi‘arinL iavohes, was gross¬ 
ly at variance with this ycnousnf?s: hut. we have 
here no ground for coiieltnling auytijiug against the 
aerious end fiutiifnl di.-^ohargo of an itv.porlant task, 
like that of gi' hig to our soiemu declarations a religious 
sanction. 

(M(). Ik'sidea the idlowanco given to judicial Oaths 
by the above pas-iige'S, nvc find couutt'nance given to 
religious iiHseverations in other eases by the example of 
Si, Paul (lloni. i. Jj). 6W is my 'witness., .that I inaJee 
vieniion of you nlfctiy.^ hi my prayers, (2 Cor. i. 

I call God as a tniUiess on my o7cn sonL f/otf to spare 
you I ainit'- mt to Corhdh, 'rhest*.oxprc>hioi'is So far ' 
assume the form of an Oath as to show us that in that 
form there was nothing rc‘pugnaut to the religious views 
of St. Paul. 


647. The examples of swearing wliich are given 
in the precepts above quoted are all (»f the same form: 
ly ^irm, hy eurf/t^ l>y the alUiVt by the faniplc. The 
forms of asseveration used hv St. Paul are difi'creiit: 
God is my witness ; I call God as a witness. The 
foVms used in other cases arc still diiTcrent, but ucarly 
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reaembling those ijmployed by St. Paul: God do so to 
and 7rm'e also^ if owjht hat death part thee and me 
(Ruth i. 17 ). Ae I shall answer to God at the day of 
rudyment (which is thr form ^:f Oath , in Scotland); So 
help me God, '*vhich is the sual form in' Engla:*d: or 
more coirpletoly. So hrfp me Got* and Itls Holy Gospels; 
or, So help you Gjd, and his Holy 'Gospels, 

The ineaning of these layt ex}>rt;ssions liias already Imjcii 
considered. Sec (6l^l) and tb^* note. 
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